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Superbly 
stylish... 


or outrageously odd... 


Scien Sas 


you'll get safer braking on any car with ie R & bDO A 


— fitted on most new cars at the Motor Show 


FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 


Rover 3 litre by The Rover Co. Limited. Austin 1937 Taxi courtesy of W. Bean Esq. 


SUPPLEMENT—I 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CXXVIII No. 3320 OCTOBER 20, 1960 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUSSEX — ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT 


Haywards Heath and East Grinstead 8 miles, London 40 miles. In a lovely situation with views to the South Downs. 
AN EXCEPTIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY IN REALLY FINE ORDER THROUGHOUT 


Beautifully appointed 
moderate-sized house. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 best 
bed and dressing rooms and 3 bath- 
rooms. Staff suite of 4 rooms and 
bathroom (if required). 
Oul-fived central heating. 

Main electricity and water. 
Delightful but easily-run garden. 
Home farm with excellent modern 
buildings. 

Milking parlour, Covered yards. 
Dutch barns. 

4 first-rate cottages and flat. 
ABOUT 175 ACRES 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY NOW OR BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR WOULD BE DIVIDED 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By order of Executors of Mrs. Llywellyn-Jones, deceased. 


BETWEEN THREE BRIDGES (4 miles) and HAYWARDS HEATH (8 miles) 


BIRCHANGER, BALCOMBE, SUSSEX. Balcombe Station 24% miles. London 33 miles. 
Occupying a soles tut rural situation about 470 feet above sea level, facing south- GER 


The well-appointed House contains 
the following well arranged 
accommodation. 

Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, compact offices. 
Main electric ight. Power, gas and 
water. Central heating. 

Well timbered gardens. 

Hard tennis court. Croquet lawn. 
Wild garden, Kitchen garden. 
Orchard. 

Woodland of about 43 ACRES 
Garage for 2 and good cottage 
with bathroom. 

Also a bungalow with bathroom. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 53 ACRES IN ALL 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57200 R.P.L.) 


SHREWSBURY 7 MILES 


Village 4, mile. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY Main electric light. Estate water. 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
dating from the 18th century. 


Staff cottages. Stables. 
GARAGES FOR 3 CARS 


Having magnificent views. Attractive gardens. 


ORCHARD. PADDOCK 
HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS. STAFF SUITE 


IN ALL ABOUT 64% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


a vata i 
KNIGHT, “FRANK & RUTLEY (57193 G.J.A.) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Hereford 41/2 miles, London 148 miles. 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY. With very beautiful 
and extensive views over the Wye 
Valley, the Black Mountains and 
Monmouthshire. 
At present in use as 5 fully equipped 
luxury flats. Staff cottage. Main 
electvicity. Attractive walled garden. 
Ideal for residential investment, 
ve-conversion to single residence or for 
institutional or religious use. 
IN ALL ABOUT 21, ACRES 
Vacant Possession 
For Sale by Private Treaty. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Hereford Office and i idon: (55433 A.H.) 
20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


MAYfair 3771 
E: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
Sama oe OFFALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


Sole Agents: 


Sole Agents: K 


SUPPLEMENT—2 


SHROPSHIRE 
17th-CENTURY BLACK AND WHITE HALF TIMBERED HOUSE 
No. 2, DINHAM, LUDLOW 


Overlooking castle and 
castle gardens. 
One minute from town centre. 
Hall, 22°ft. lounge, kitchen, 5 bed- 


rooms, bathroom. Two adjoining cot- 
tages suitable for extension of house. 


Main services. 


FREEHOLD 
With vacant possession. 


AUCTION AT A DATE TO BE 
ANNOUNCED 


(unless previously sold privately) 


“Phcto by permission of 
Walter Scott (Bradford) Ltd.” 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester 
(Tel. 21522-3). 
Solicitors: Messrs. MORGAN & CO., Mill Street, Ludlow. 


NORFOLK 
Unspoilt village within 3 miles of popular stretch of ccast. 


FULLY MODERNISED 
AND BEAUTIFULLY FITTED GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Many interesting 
features. 
Lounge-hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception, mod. kitchen, 
6 bedrooms, all with basins 
and cupboards, bathroom. 
Main water and electricity, 
Part central heating. 


Perfect decorative order. 


Useful outbuildings and 
pleasant secluded grounds 
of 2 ACRES 


£5,950 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian Office, 
168, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231/2) 


NEAR CHESTER 


Chester 5 miles, Mold 7 miles. 


: 


THE MOUNT, HIGHER KINNERTON 


TS SERS 


An easily-run medium- 

sized house in attractive 

rural surroundings and 
overlooking the 
Cheshire Plain. 


Drawing room (38 ft. by 
14 ft. 6 ins.), solarium, din- 
ing room, morning room, 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
Delightful garden with 
tennis lawn. 
Paddock, 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester 
! (Tel. 21522-3). 


BUSINESSMAN JUST RETURNED FROM COLONIES REQUIRES TO 
PURCHASE 


SMALL HOTEL OR COUNTRY CLUB 
WALES OR WEST COUNTRY 
PREFERABLY FISHING OR OTHER SPORTING LOCALITY 
TO £15,000 AVAILABLE 
Usual commission required. 

Details in the first instance to “Colonial,” 


cjo JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester 
(Tel. 21522-3). 


REQUIRED ON BEHALF OF CLIENT 
MIXED FARM 500 ACRES OR MORE 


in 
HAMPSHIRE, SUSSEX, SOUTH SURREY OR BERKSHIRE 


Good farmhouse (6 bedrooms) and staff accommodation. 
Condition of buildings immaterial. 


POSSESSION: LADY DAY, 1961 OR BY ARRANGEMENT 


Owners or their Agents are requested to send full particulars in confidence to the retained 
Agents: 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 960 


JACKSON-S TOPS x AL 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 crosvenor 6201 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER NEWMARKET, AND DUBLIN 


By order of the Executors of the late W. S. Cohen, Esq. 
BERKHAMSTED, HERTFORDSHIRE 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY IDEAL FOR PRIVATE 
OR INSTITUTIONAL OCCUPATION 


AMERSFORT 


Spacious hall, 

4 large reception rooms, 
9 principal bedrooms, 
8 secondary bedrooms. 

3 bathrooms, 
excellent domestic offices. 
Main water, electricity and 

gas. Cesspool drainage. 
Central heating. 

Fine range of stabling and 
garages with rooms over. 
Gardener’s cottage. 
Magnificent gardens 
and grounds. 


In all about 36 ACRES y 
AUCTION AT BERKHAMSTED ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 9 ; 


Solicitors: Messrs. LINKLATERS & PAINES, 59-67, Gresham St., E.C.2. 


Auctioneers: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, W.1 (Tel. Grosvenor 6291). 


NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


The home of a well-known racing personality. 


COMPACT MODERN HOUSE 


Fitted for every comfort. 


5 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Central heating and hot 
water by new oil-fired boiler. 


Superb cupboards and 
fittings. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
ABOUT 31/2 ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents: 


TURNER, LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, LONDON, W.1 
(Tel. Grosvenor 2838). 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, (East Anglian Office), 
168, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. Newmarket 2231/2). 
BREWERY HOUSE 
OLD, NORTHANTS 
Between Northampton and Kettering. 
ATTRACTIVE STONE BUILT HOUSE IN QUIET VILLAGE 


Hall, dining room, lounge, 

large music room, kitchen 

with Aga cooker, scullery 
-with Agamatic. 

6 bedrobms, 3 bathrooms. 


SMALL FLATLET with 
sitting room, 2 bedrooms 
and bathroom, 


Main services. 


STABLING AND 
GARAGE BLOCK. 


Cottage. Pleasant garden. 


IN ALL 114 ACRES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton 
(Tel. 32990). 


OWNER GOING TO LARGER FARM 


DORCHESTER, DORSET 


THE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND SUCCESSFUL DAIRY HOLDING 
HOME FARM, WATERSTON 
(Only 3 miles from centre of Dorchester.) 
MODERN DETACHED FARMHOUSE (3 BEDROOMS, ETC.) 


EXCELLENT BUNGALOW AND CAREFULLY LAID OUT AND 
ADEQUATE DAIRY BUILDINGS 


75 ACRES 
RICH PASTURE AND ARABLE LAND 


VACANT POSSESSION. AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil 
(Tel. 1066). 


1960 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER KENT—LONDON 25 MILES 


1 mile from Three Bridges Station with fast electric trains to and from In Green Belt Village only 4 miles from station with excellent train service. 
London Bridge and Victoria. CHARMING SMALL HOUSE, ee IN 1933 
FACING SOUTH WITH VERY FINE VIEWS OVER WORTH FOREST ee 6 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 


2 reception rooms, 
sun room, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


Large hall, dining room, 
24-ft. sitting room, sun 
lounge, 5-6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 

: ‘ Mainelectric light and water. 
Main services. 


Agamatic boiler. Garage. 
Attractive well-timbered 
garden, paddock and 
orchard. 


IN ALL 3 ACRES 


Garage. 2 loose boxes. 


FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD 
with nearly 5 ACRES, 
including a 3-acre 
meadow. 


PICTURESQUE TOLL HOUSE COTTAGE available, if required. UNGER SENT GSES 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (46041 S.C.M.) Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, (57255 K.M.) 


MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 
ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


(15 lines) 


SUPPLEMENT—3 


3, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 
2861 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


A SUPERB REGENCY HOUSE 


ON TWO FLOORS WITH OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
RE-DESIGNED AND MODERNISED BY FAMOUS 
ARCHITECT 


APPROACHED BY SWEEPING DRIVE OFF A QUIET SIDE 
ROAD, COMPLETELY SECLUDED WITH DELIGHTFUL VIEWS 
OVER WOODS AND FARM-LAND 


ACRISE HOUSE, NEAR FOLKESTONE, KENT 
On high ground above Elham Valley. 14 miles from Canterbury, 70 miles 
from London. 


6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern domestic offices. 


In the rear of the house is a 16th-CHNTURY COTTAGE ripe for 
conversion. 


3 GARAGES 


A lovely garden planned under the supervision of Mrs. Brenda Colvin, 
F.L.L.A. The whole property comprising 


51/2 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Apply Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


WOKING, SURREY 


Ideal for the City man, being under a mile from the station (Waterloo 30 mins.). Close 
to several golf courses, and almost adjoining open farmlands. 


A REALLY WELL APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
Z. the subject of a large 


expenditure, and in 
first-class order. 


8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
8 reception rooms and fine 
lounge or billiards hall. 
garden room, well 
equipped kitchen. 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL 
HEATING 


and all main services. 
Parquet flooring. 
Garage for 3 cars with flat 
—— ae - over. 
Delightful timbered grounds, including HARD TENNIS COURT and wide terrace, 
in all about 112 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (30045.) 


16, ARCADE STREET 


TSWICH WOODCOCKS 


SUFFOLK—NORFOLK BORDER 


In an elevated position adjoining the Waveney Valley. 


BREACH FARM, DUTON HILL 


4 miles Dunmow, 12 Bishops Stortford. 
16th-CENTURY HOUSE NICELY MODERNISED 
In lovely garden. Exeellent buildings with grain dryer. 

2 NEW 3-BEDROOMED COTTAGES 

Main services, and 233 ACRES mostly rich arable. 
AUCTION NOVEMBER 17 (unless sold privately). 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. G. E. SWORDER & SONS, 
Bishops Stortford (Tel. 691); 
and Messrs. WOODCOCKS (either office). 
—E——————————————————————— EE 


CHESHIRE—SALOP BORDER 
GENTLEMAN’S MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER, with carriage drive. 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 fine reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom 
(h. and ¢.), w.c.s. 
Main electricity and water. Full central heating. 
Septic tank drainage. 


Useful buildings with cowshed for 12, etc., and about 
201/2 ACRES fertile land. 


FREEHOLD £15,000. POSSESSION 
WOODCOCKS, London Office. 


2 bathrooms. 


RESIDENCE IN LOVELY TIMBERED SETTING 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, study, billiards room, 
domestic offices, 6 bedrooms (basins), ‘dressing room, 
Main electricity/water. Double garage and 
other outbuildings. Grounds with spinney, orchard and 
park-like paddocks, 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,500 
Recommended by I ‘pswich Office. 


SOUTH DEVON 

500 ft. above sea level, 5 miles from the coast, 3 from station. Good sporting district. 

ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE 
Carefully modernised and in good order. 5 bedrooms. dressing room, 2 attics 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, kitchen. Farmery. Cottage. Garage. Garden. 

Pasture and woodland, about 130 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD AVAILABLE AT MODERATE FIGURE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (14938) 


CORNWALL. FINE VIEWS OVER ST. AUSTELL BAY 
2 miles St. Austell. In a small village, 4 mins. walk beach. 
STONE-BUILT DETACHED HOUSE 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen with Rayburn, scullery, larder. 
Main el. and water. Double garage. Pleasant garden, although small, forming an 
appropriate setting for the house. Leasehold approximately 35 years unexpired, at 
nominal ground rent. 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICE OF £3,500 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (32524.) 


UNDER 6 MILES BATH 
On the Se ee border, 350 ft. above sea level in a secluded valley. 
PICTURESQUE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
With mullioned eisaswe and slate roof. Main rooms have southerly aspect. 
4 principal bed., 2 dressing, 3 attics, 3 bath., 4 reception, kitchen with Aga. Main 
el. and water. Garage. Easily maintained garden, together with pasture and woodland. 
N ALL 3817 ACRES. £8,750 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9806.) 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
MAYfair 5411 


RURAL SUFFOLK 


Period character with fine exposed oak. 
FRUIT AND POULTRY HOLDING WITH 
17th-CENTURY HOUSE 
Hall, cloakroom, dining room, drawing room, kitchen 
with dining recess, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity|water. 


10 ACRES, 300 fruit trees, deep litter houses for 700 
and other buildings. 


FREEHOLD £5,250 
Inspected and recommended, Ipswich Office. 


IPSWICH OUTSKIRTS 


Fine genuine period house with panelled rooms. 
WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE 


Hall with elegant staircase, drawing room, dining room, 
morning room, domestic quarters, 5 bedrooms (basins), 
2 bathrooms, 3 attic rooms. 


Main electricity and water. 
Outbuildings. Gardens. 
11/7 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,800 
Highly recommended, Ipswich Office. 


SUPPLEMENT—4 COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 1960 
' Telegrams: 
ee HAMP [ ON & SO ‘ S esanee eats 
(tines) 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 London 
ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING SMALL PERIOD MANOR HOUSES 


IN THE SOUTHERN MIDLANDS 


14 miles from Northampton and easy motor-car run from Birmingham. 


= — 


4 


DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 


Part dating from the Tudor period, 

reconstructed and enlarged in 1694 

and having beamed ceilings, stone 

fireplaces, mullioned windows, 
all in keeping. 


Oil-fired central heating. 


Main services. 


GOOD COTTAGE (LET) 


GARAGE 


The rooms are of good pitch. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD 
GARDENS 


Hall and cloakroom, 
drawing room (23 ft. 9 ins. by 14 ft.), 
library (17 ft. 6 ins. by 14 ft.), 
dining room (25 ft. by 15 ft.), 
breakfast room, kitchen, etc. 
4 principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, etc 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
PRICE £17,500 


Inspected and unhesitatingly recommended by Joint Sole Agents: 
Messrs. FLEETWOOD & CO., 29, Newhall Street, Birmingham (Tel. CENtral 5347) and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, A7lington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.67461) 


CO. MEATH, EIRE 


MAGNIFICENT SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


1,000 ACRES 


WITH LIMESTONE SUB-SOIL 
MODERNISED WING OF OLD MANSION WITH 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, ETC. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 


9 LODGES 4 COTTAGES FARM BUILDINGS 


LARGE LAKE, 230 ACRES ATTRACTIVE SPORTING WOODLANDS (INCLUDING YOUNG PLANTATIONS) 
700 ACRES FIRST-CLASS FARMLANDS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


AN ADDITIONAL 500 ACRES WOULD BE AVAILABLE 
Further details from the Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, as above. (W.64025) 


27 MINUTES WATERLOO SURREY—NEAR DORKING 
On bus route. Adjacent to Worplesdon golf course. Beautiful unspoilt rural situation 750 ft. above sea level. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-MAINTAINED RESIDENCE CHARMING AND EXCEPTIONALLY WELL PLANNED 


Tastefully decorated throughout. QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE 


é 


a : \, 8excellentreceptionrooms Finely appointed and in Z 


modern kitchen, excellent order. ( 
5 principal bedrooms, Principal suite of bedroom, 
asa abel ea dressing pad bathroom, 
ath 3. 4 guests bedrooms, 
STAFF FLAT 4 secondary bedrooms. 
of 3 rooms, kitchen 3 other bathrooms, 
and bathroom. 3 reception rooms, 
Automatic central sun lounge and 
heating. ; -excellent offices. 


Main services. 


Double garage. Central heating. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS Main electricity. 
well secluded by Attractively displayed 
woodland with lawns, easily kept formal garden, 
hard tennis court, etc., in lawn, yew hedges, tennis 
all-about 21 ACRES Jawn, in all 
Superb range of about 11/ ACRES 
é : greenhouses also included. FREEHOLD £13,500 ; ; ; 
FREEHOLD £12,750 If required a further 60 acres, cottages, stabling, barn and other outbuildings 
e , a ty Be dyete may be purchased by agreement. 
rongly recommended by e 8; ; E ; 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.26117) Strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, as above, (S.52833) 
NEAR PULBOROUGH and within 10 minutes drive of Goodwood. Close to Poole Harbour. Within reach of Bournemouth, 
In a quiet village amidst delightful country. MODERN LUXURY HOUSE 


With wide windows facing the sun. 


“THREE CHIMNEYS,” 
Hall and cloakroom, Brudenell Road. 
3 reception rooms, 


CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


Wide entrance hall, 


sun room, cloakroom, lovely lounge 
kitchen, and dining room opening to 
4 bedrooms and loggia, superb kitchen, 


4 bedrooms, dressing 
room. 2 bathrooms, 
balcony. 


Self-contained staff flat of 
3 rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. 


2 bathrooms. 


LARGE GARAGE 


GARDEN HOUSE 


Central heating. 
Attractive garden with 
orchard and paddock, DOUBLE GARAGE 


in all Garden shed. Greenhouse. 
OVER 3 ACRES 
COLOURFUL GARDEN ABOUT 12 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD OFFERS INVITED FOR FREEHOLD PRIOR TO AUCTION 
OCTOBER 28, NEXT 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: Sole Agents and Auctioneers: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.69618) HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (H.65031) 


%& + ++++ OVERSEAS PROPERTIES APPEAR ON SUPPLEMENT 23 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


HYDE PARK 
4304 


URGENTLY WANTED 


SUFFOLK OR ESSEX 
Within 5-6 miles of main line station. 
A modern house of character, or old house well 
: modernised. 
Having 4 to 5 bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom. 
Main services and only a small garden. 
PRICE ABOUT £6,000 
Usual commission required. (Ref. D.L.B.) 


WITHIN 30 MILES OF BIRMINGHAM 
A Period House, for preference Georgian or 


Queen Anne 
Minimum of 6 bedrooms, 2-3 reception, etc. 
About 8 or 10 acres, but more land would be taken 
if necessary. 
PRICE UP TO £12,000 or more depending on area. 
No commission required. (Ref. C.D.) 


KENT—PREFERABLY WITHIN 7 MILES 
RADIUS OF SEVENOAKS 
An old house or good modern house of character 
(nothing Victorian or Edwardian) 
4 or 5 bedrooms, 2 or 3 reception, bathroom. 
Main services and central heating. 
Garage and small formal garden (a paddock would 
be an asset). 
WILL PAY UP TO §&8,500 


Usual commission required. (Ref. J.C.G.) 


1 STATION ROAD 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT 
A SUPERIOR “TRUE BOND” DETACHED SEMI- 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE, completed 4 years ago. 
Pleasant open situation within 13 miles of Ascot and 
Sunningdale stations. Spacious hall, lounge 17 ft. long, 
kitchen, larder, 3 large bed. Garage. 1/4 ACRE. 
All main services. PRICE £4,300 FREEHOLD 


CHILTERN HILLS 
On the well-wooded Chilterns some 500 ft. above sea level 
about 7 miles North of Reading. A PLEASANT 
COUNTRY COTTAGE dating back to the 17th- 
century, carefully re-built and modernised. Hall, draw- 
ing room 22 ft. long, dining-cum-kitchen, 2 double bed., 
bathroom, boxroom. Garage, garden. Main water and 
electricity. 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


PEPPARD COMMON, OXON 
On the Chilterns 300 ft. above sea level, within 53 miles of 
Reading. A MATURED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
having hall, 2 rec., sun room, breakfast room, offices, 
4 bed., bath., sep. w.c., 3 other rooms. Garage for 2 cars. 
4 ACRE. Main water and electricity. 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 1960 


OSBORN & MERCER 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


12 MILES WEST OF OXFORD 
In a lovely old village about a mile from a station. 
A Charming Small House of Character 
Recently reconstructed from 3 old cottages. 


n 


Hall with cloakroom, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom and kitchen. 

Oil-fired central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Double garage and matured partly walled garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

(21854) 


Agents: OSBORN & MBROER, as above. 


(ESTABLISHED 1882) 


PANGBOURNE, BERKS 


Occupying a pleasant semi-rural position on high ground 
under 1 mile from the River Thames and station. 


| 


A PICTURESQUE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
RESIDENCE with partial central heating. Hall, loggia, 
cloaks., w.c., 2 rec., kitchen, larder, w.c., 4 beds. (1 with 
h. and c¢.), bath., sep. w.c., integral garage, greenhouse. 

2 ACRE. Main water, electricity and gas. 
PRICE £5,950 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
In a village near Maidenhead 
(Paddington 35 minutes) 
A SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


having entrance hall, sitting room, dining room, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom and kitchen. 


Main electricity and water 
Brick and tiled garage and garden of medium size. 


AVAILABLE FOR ONE YEAR FROM 
Ist NOVEMBER AT 10 GNS. PER WEEK 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


KENT. UNDER AN HOUR FROM LONDON 
In a quiet position near a village. 


A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Built of brick and well maintained. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Double garage. 
Well-stocked gardens, kitchen garden, orchard, etc. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21839) 


4 ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
On high ground overlooking Lucas wood, giving seclusion. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
to an individual design. Hall, cloaks, w.c., 2 recs., 
kitchen, 3 beds., bath., sep. w.c., garage, large garden. 
Main water, electricity and gas. 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


THAMES-SIDE RESIDENCE 


Reading-Oxford (between). The principal portion of a 

COUNTRY QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE of great 

charm and character with period features. Hall, cloaks, 

w.c., 3 rec., kitchen, larder, 4 main bed., dressing room, 

2 baths., 3 other bed. Double garage, single garage. 

34 ACRE with river frontage. Main water and electricity. 
PRICE £7,950 


UPPER BASILDON, BERKSHIRE 


An exceptionally FINE BUILDING SITE OF 21/2 
ACRES with outline planning permission. Situated on 
the Berkshire Hills above Pangbourne, Paddington in 
lhour. Including orchard, some woodland and a paddock. 
Southern aspect. Main water and electricity available. 
PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


COLLINS & COLLINS & RAWLENCE 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. 


THE RESIDENCE 


OCCUPIES A SUPERB POSITION IN 
A BEAUTIFUL PARKLAND SETTING 


With elegant Georgian elevations and compactly 
planned accommodation of 


HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BILLIARDS ROOM, 4 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS AND 4 BATHROOMS 

4 GUEST BEDROOMS AND 
2 BATHROOMS, NURSERY SUITE AND 
BATHROOM, STAFF ACCOMMODATION 
AND 2 BATHROOMS 


Main services. Oil-fired central heating. 


TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION AS A WHO 


SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1, and at 
52, CHURCH ROAD, HOVE 


BUSHEY HEATH, HERTS 
Just in the market. Very charming house with a most 
pleasant atmosphere, sunny, quiet and very accessible. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. 
Central heating. In excellent order and easily run. 
Double garage. Delightful garden. 
FREEHOLD £8,500 
Apply: London Office. 


TO MARKET GARDENERS & OTHERS 
A small modern house tucked away 650 ft. wp on Box Hill 
(Surrey). 10 mins. station, London 40 mins. 


3 reception rooms (one 20 ft. by 15 ft.), large kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating. Garage, old 
stables, greenhouses, fruit wall, orchard, garden, paddock. 


FREEHOLD £6,950 
Apply: London Office. 


A SMALL REGENCY HOUSE 
With views over a favourite village green between Reigate 
and Dorking. 


Lounge, hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, etc. Charming garden. ABOUT 1/) ACRE 


FREEHOLD £8,500 Apply: London Office. 


BUCKHURST PARK, ASCOT 


THIS UNIQUE AND INCOMPARABLE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
BORDERING WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


ys 


WHY PAY MORE RENT? 
When you can buy a 99-year lease at a nominal rental. 


COOMBE LEA. IN HOVE’S FINEST AVENUE 

Luxury 1-, 2- and 3-roomed WILLETT-BUILT Flats 

with kitchens, bathrooms, etc. Prices from £2,850 to 

£5,750. Underfloor heating, porterage, lifts, garages. 
Show flat on view daily including week-ends. 


Tel. GROsvenor 3641 


Excellent stabling and garage blocks with 
cottage and flat. 
2 charming gate lodges. 
4 cottages (2 let). 
THE CAPITAL HOME FARM 
with small farmhouse 
and first-class range of modern buildings. 
HARD TENNIS COURT 
SWIMMING POOL 


The whole property extends to about 


122 ACRES 


FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


LE OR IN LOTS ON NOVEMBER 23, 1960 (unless previously sold privately). 
Details and plans, price 10s., from the Auctioneers (as above) 


W_ | LL ESEe i ok 


Tel. SLOane 8141 
Tel. HOVE 34055 


SHERMANBURY, SUSSEX 
Detached cottage about 12 miles inland from Brighton on 
the Horsham road. 

2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. 
Double garage. ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £3,500 
Apply: Hove Office. 


HOVE 
Modern detached house in favourite Shirley Drive with sea 
views. Wide grass verged thoroughfare leading down to the 
sea front. 

2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, well-fitted 
kitchen. Integral garage, medium-sized garden. 
FREEHOLD £6,500 
Apply: Hove Office. 


A BUNGALOW IN HOVE 
Modern, detached and in immaculate order with central 
heating. In quiet residential area with buses to sea, shops 

and station. 
Large through dining/lounge (26 ft. 9 ins. by 14 ft.), 
2 double bedrooms, spacious modern — well-equipped 
kitchen, bathroom. Garage, well laid-out garden. 
FREEHOLD £7,250 
Apply: Hove Office. 
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Betis GEORGE TROLLOPE-& SONS ieee 


(5 lines) (ESTABLISHED. 1778) Belgrave Square, 
25, MOUNT STREET GROSVENOR. SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 London, S.W.1. 
SURREY. SOUTH OF HOLMBURY ADJOINING THE NEW FOREST 
In a most beautiful area equi-distant Guildford and Dorking. on high ground with magnificent view. River Avon 1 mile distant. 
A VERY CHARMING PERIOD COTTAGE RESIDENCE MODERN (1927) LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


In sought-after village. 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
: : cloakroom, 4 bathrooms, good 
Modernised and in excellent domestic offices including staff 
order. room. 
4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM Thermostatically-controlled 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS AND central heating. 
STUDY Main water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. 
Main water and electricity with GARAGE FOR 3 


wel ints throughout. 
POUR BCU ous. Other outbuildings including 


2 GARAGES Bok stabling for 1. 
Hasily maintained gardens. 
GARDEN OF SMALL HARD TENNIS COURT 
UPKEEP Natural woodlands. 
LOW RATES IN ALL ABOUT 61/ ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD (OR MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED) 
Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. RAW (H.1064) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. T.G.B. (C.3041) 
WINCHESTER HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ae ALFRED PEARSON & SON sia 
FARNBOROUGH BASINGSTOKE 
ON EDGE OF DOWNS IN A QUIET AND RURAL POSITION 
3 MILES SOUTH WINCHESTER SOUTH BERKSHIRE About 2 miles from paca ees Hampshire willage and 
Main Line Station. 
ee SS IOAG nil 1R'G well ooded part 8 niles market toun and station to ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED COTTAGE 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN CHALET RESIDENCE 


Extremely well-planned and labour-saving 


38 BEDROOMS, TILED BATHROOM 

FOURTH BEDROOM OR STUDY 
HALL, FINE LOUNGE (19 ft. 6 ins. by 16 ft. 6 ins.) 
DINING ROOM, WELL EQUIPPED KITCHEN 


Part central heating. 
DETACHED GARAGE 


4 sara SAGIRGGIH EASILY MANAGED GARDEN 4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge/hall, cloakroom, attractive 


Well planned accommodation. 


e - ‘ lounge, dining room and kitchen. Main electricity and 
separate w.c., 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen. watem. Garage and worksh Small f al d 
Garage. Very pleasant garden, surrounding the house, of FREEHOLD £4,750 7} Braet CeO Ot 
1 ACR Main sennices: , ’ Larger area of uncultivated ground, 13 ACRE 


For Sale by Public Auction at an early date (offers 
FREEHOLD £5,250 Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). considered for a sale privately beforehand). 


Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 
RAWLENCE & SQUAREY eaucs. 


SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


HAMPSHIRE—WILTSHIRE BORDER 


6 MILES ANDOVER, 17 FROM SALISBURY AND 20 MILES FROM WINCHESTER 


In unspoilt rural surroundings. Main electricity and part central heating. 


FOR SALE 
A LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Piped water supply. 


2 GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS 


known as 


SHODDESDEN MANOR 


(Dating from 15th Century, with additions in William 
and Mary period). 


WELL-KEPT WALLED GARDEN 
WITH TENNIS COURT 


MANY FRUIT TREES 


IN ALL 1% ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents: B. S. ALLEN & MAY, 18, Bridge 
Street, Andover, Hants (Tel. Andover 3417); and 
RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury Office. (Tel. 2467-8) 


Built of brick and flint with mellow tiled roof. 


HALL-DINING ROOM, DRAWING ROOM 
STUDY, KITCHEN, 3 PRINCIPAL AND 
3 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 


CLEMENTS & PARTNER 


53, BELL STREET, REIGATE. Reigate 4401-3. 


CHERRY & CHERRY LTD. 


7 ST. PAUL’S ROAD, NEWTON ABBOT (Tel. 1341) 
AND AT EXETER 


BROCKHAM GREEN, SURREY 
BETWEEN REIGATE AND DORKING 


Situated in the centre of this charming village with views over the Green and adjoining 
farmland. 


SOUTH DEVON 


16 miles from Torquay. 
A SUPERB COUNTRY BUNGALOW 


SMALL 
REGENCY HOUSE 


LOUNGE HALL 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
KITCHEN, ETC. 


Surrounded by National 
Park with magnificent views 
over the valley. 


Recently the subject of 
considerable expendi- 
ture and in_ perfect 
condition. 
SUN LOUNGE 
HALL, LOUNGE 
2 DOUBLE BEDROOMS 
MODERN KITCHEN 
BATHROOM 
GARAGE 


All main services. 
SMALL GARDEN 
GARAGE 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECOMMENDED AT 
£8,500 FREEHOLD 


1 ACRE GARDEN 
4 ACRES PADDOCK and 2 ACRES WOODLAND 


LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


51a, LINCOLN’ 
LONDON, W.C 
Tel. HOLborn 8741-9 


5 MOUNT STREET, 


S INN FIELDS 
2 


COUNTRY LI 


E—OCTOBER 20; 1960 


CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


BERKSHIRE 


BETWEEN READING AND BASINGSTOKE 


ATTRACTIVE AND IMPOSING COUNTRY HOUSE 


CLOSE TO FINCHAMPSTEAD RIDGES 


Superb country position, facing south with panoramic views, surrounded on all sides 


by farmland. 


seg 


ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN HOUSE 


At present divided into 
2 units suitable for part 
occupation by the 
owner with remainder 
to produce good income 
or reversion to one 
occupation as 7/8 
bedroomed house. 


GROUND FLOOR com- 
prises: 1/2 reception 
rooms, sun room, 2/3 bed- 
rooms, kitchen and bath- 
room. FIRST FLOOR: 
2/3 reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 


Modern bungalow. All with central heating. Hard tennis court. OVER 10 ACRES. 


PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 


OF LUTYENS DESIGN 
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and at 

21, HORSEFAIR, 

BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


In superb order throughout and maintained to a very high standard. 


Ideal as licensed coun- 
try club, guest house or 
private occupation. 


Entrance hall, 3 large re- 

ception rooms, cocktail 

bar, excellent kitchen 

quarters, cloakrooms and 

staff room, 13 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 


Part central heating. 


2 garages. 
2 hard tennis courts. 
Delightful grounds. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. 


PRICE £15,500 FREEHOLD. Lodge and more land available. 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, London. 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. 


CHOBHAM, SURREY 


Surrounded by the Green Belt. 4 miles Woking and Sunningdale. 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED CHALET BUNGALOW 


in unspoilt setting. 


3 bedrooms (2 fitted 


basins), bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, 
large kitchen. 


Radiators, main electricity 
and water. 


Woking Office, The Broadway, Woking (Tel. 2454-5). 


2 garages. 


Delightful grounds 
of ABOUT 34 ACRE with 
choice flowering shrubs 

and trees. 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


ALFRED SAVILL & SONS 


WEST SUSSEX 


And at 
CHELMSFORD, 
f / WIMBORNE and WOKING 
Associated with PETRE & ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Norwich and Fakenham. 


Horsham 2 miles, Victoria 55 minutes by frequent electric trains. 


A CHARMING SELF-CONTAINED GROUND FLOOR 
SECTION OF A COUNTRY HOUSE 


which dates from the reign of George III 


The accommodation comprises: 


3 DOUBLE BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, DRAWING 
17 ft. 9 ins.), DINING ROOM, CLOAKROOM, 


CENTRAL HEATING 


ROOM (23 ft. 6 ins. by 


ETC. 


GARAGE 


THERE IS A SMALL PRIVATE GARDEN 


994-YEAR LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 


PRICE £6,500 


BIDWELL & SONS 


WEST SUFFOLK 


7 miles north-east of Bury St. Edmunds 


AN EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


comprising the 


IXWORTH THORPE ESTATE 


DIVIDED INTO TWO IMPORTANT AND HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE DAIRYING AND MIXED FARMS 


LYNTON HOUSE FARM, 585 ACRES, and MANOR HOUSE FARM, 590 ACRES 
each with Most Attractive Farmhouse, Extensive Premises with Attested Cowhouses and numerous Cottages. 


LET TO FIRST-CLASS SUBSTANTIAL TENANTS TO PRODUCE A GROSS ANNUAL RENT ROLL OF £4,000 


1,236 ACRES 


inclusive of woodlands, with the 


VALUABLE SPORTING RIGHTS AVAILABLE TO THE PURCHASER 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a Whole or in 2 Lots (unless previously sold privately as a whole) on NOVEMBER 16 at BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


Particulars from: 


BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, HEAD OFFICE: 2, KING’S PARADE, CAMBRIDGE; and at Ely, Ipswich and London. 


ADDLESTONE 
CHOBHAM 
WEST BYFLEET 
NEW HAW 
WALTON-ON-THAMES, WOKING 


COBHAM 


On exclusive Fairmile Estate. 
Delightful MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 


In secluded setting. 4 bedrooms (all h. and c.), tiled 
bathroom, 2 reception, superb American style kitchen, 
hall, cloakroom. Garage. Secluded easily maintained 
garden about 1 ACRE. Central heating. 
FREEHOLD £9,750 


(Cobham Office: EWBANK & Co., 19, High St. 47 & 2722). 


MANN & CO. EWBANK & CO. - 


WEST SURREY 


WEYBRIDGE, ST. GEORGE’S HILL 


In delightful position. 
SUPERB POST-WAR DETACHED BUNGALOW 


a 4 
= Z | 


3 good bedrooms, super bathroom, hall, lounge, sun room. 

dining room, luxury kitchen. Complete central heating. 

Wealth of oak joinery and block floors. Double garage. 
NEARLY 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,500 


bridge Office: EWBANK & Co., 7, Baker St. 
eS aes Weybridge 2323/5). 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
THAMES pe 


WEYBRIDGE, GUILDFORD 


WALTON-ON-THAMES 


Sought after position in private road Ashley Park. 
MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE, in Tudor Style 


WATERLOO 26 MINUTES 
Trianco central heating. 5 bedrooms, dressing room, tiled 
bathroom, 2 reception, hall with cloaks. 
Well fitted kitchen. Garage. Delightful 14 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £10,500 
(Walton Office, 38, High St. Tel. 21331-2), 
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oe 


23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


SUSSEX. 1 HOUR LONDON 


Close to first-class golf course and easy reach of Tunbridge 
Wells and East Grinstead 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


High up with pleasant views in quiet residential road. 
45 mins. London. 
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GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. | va 


Facing RICHMOND GOLF COURSE 


Between Ham. Common and Petersham, only 10 miles 
from West End. 


A CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE 


4 bed. (2 with basins), bathroom, 3 reception, self-con- 
tained staff flat with bathroom. 


Mains. Central heating. Garage. 
£7,850 FREEHOLD 


SURREY. Adjoining Green Belt 


Magnificent position in complete rural country yet only 
20 miles London. Easy reach of Reigate. : ; % 


» Ra 
A BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED HOUSE WITH 
MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 


6 bed., 3 bath., 3 reception. Central heating. Garage for 3. 
Exceptionally lovely gardens, tennis court. 
FREEHOLD 21/. ACRES 
Sole Agents: WILSON & CO., as above. 


66/68 HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 


BUCKS, CENTRAL FOR THE WHADDON CHASE 
Outskirts of village in a commanding position, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking 
four counties. About 4 miles from Bletchley Station and 4 miles from Leighton Buzzard 
Station. Eacellent communications for London and the Midlands. 
MAGNIFICENTLY BUILT RESIDENCE IN THE GEORGIAN AND 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


Built to the designs of 
a well-known architect. 
Having an elegantly 
appointed interior in- 
corporating every desir- 
able modern comfort 
and convenience. 
Charming entrance hall, 
2 fine reception rooms 
(one 40 ft. by 15 ft.), 
5 bedrooms, 
. y 2 dressing rooms, 
\Z 2 bathrooms. 


Staff accommodation ideal for married couple with bed-sitting room, second bedroom 
. and 3rd bathroom. 
Central heating. Main services. Aga cooker. Double garage. 2 loose boxes. 
Delightful gardens forming lovely setting. In addition is a useful paddock, in all 
UT 3 ACRES. FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 66-68, Haymarket. Tel. WHItehall 7761. 


ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception. Mains and central 
heating. Lovely gardens with paddock. 


FREEHOLD WITH 3 ACRES 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED TUDOR HOUSE. 

Unique Home of great charm in perfect order and completely 

modernised. Galleried hall-sitting room 34 ft. x 26 ft. 

2 reception, 6 bed., 3 bath., beautifully equipped kitchen. 

Oil-fired central heating. Garage for 2. Lovely secluded 

garden. FREEHOLD 1 ACRE. Illustrated details from 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., as above. 


Telephone: 
WHitehall 7761 
(3 lines) 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN SHROPSHIRE 
DELIGHTFUL POSITION 4 MILES SOUTH OF LUDLOW 
1 mile from station with excellent services to Hereford and Birmingham. 
CHARMING GEORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


In secluded position standing back from the village road with a drive 
approach. Well planned accommodation with generously proportioned 
rooms. 


3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and 
power. Own water supply from well with automatic electric pump. Modern drainage to 
septic tank. Esse stove and separate domestic boiler. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. BARN. STABLES FOR 3 


The delightful grounds are intersected by a trout stream. 
212 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 


Agents: F. L. MBROoER & CoO., 66-68, Haymarket, London, $.W.1. 
Tel. WHItehall 7761. 


HARPENDEN LEIGHTON BUZZARD 
ST. ALBANS CONNEI I S BEDFORD 
HITCHIN DUNSTABLE 


COUNTRY HOUSE DEPARTMENT 
39, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 (Tel. GRO. 3345), and 5, UPPER GEORGE STREET, LUTON, BEDS (Tel. LUTON 5910) 


ST. ALBANS 


(St. Pancras 25 minutes.) 


BUILT 4 YEARS AGO 


4 good bedrooms, through lounge, separate dining room, 
large well fitted kitchen. Delightful garden. 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


(Incorporated with VANDERPUMP & WELLBELOVE) 
17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 54018 and 54019. 


SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS 
About 2 miles from Panybourne, 5 from Goring and Streatley and 8 from Reading. 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOLDING IN A GLORIOUS POSITION 
Including 

A RANGE OF USEFUL BUILDINGS, SMALL TIMBER-BUILT BUNGALOW 
AND ABOUT 
141/. ACRES 

Including a lovely old cherry orchard. With planning permission for a farmhouse. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON THURSDAY, 27th OCTOBER, 1960 
(unless previously sold). 


PANGBOURNE, BERKS 


A RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE WITH THAMES FRONTAGE 


ARRANGED AS THREE SELF-CONTAINED FLATS 
Fine country outlook. 
Convenient for main-line station and village shops. 


FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 


WANTED 
FOR CLIENT MR. C. 
RESIDENCE WITH THE FOLLOWING 
MINIMUM. REQUIREMENTS 


8 bedrooms plus servants’ quarters. 
2 ACRES of ground. 
30-50 MILES FROM LONDON 


PROPERTY IN WEST HERTS, 
SOUTH BEDS 
5-6 bedrooms, From 2-50 ACRES 
UP TO £10,000 WILL BE PAID 
Details for M.P.P. 
USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


NEAR BALDOCK, HERTS 


In an attractive village 7 miles from Letchworth. 


ABOUT 500 YEARS OLD. Modernised throughout yet 
retaining all its charm. Lounge/dining room (23 ft. by 
13 ft.), study (14 ft. 6 ins. by 18 ft. 6 ins.), kitchen (15 ft. 
long), bathroom, 3 double bedrooms. Attractive garden 
(reasonable size). Garage. £4,500 FREEHOLD 


Cc. M. STANFORD & SON 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
23, HIGH STREET, COLCHESTER. Tel. 73165 


DELIGHTFUL SITUATION—2¥, miles COLCHESTER 


Conveniently placed for Colchester main-line station (London just over 1 hour) and the 
undulating Essex] Suffolk border countryside. 


A MOST UNUSUAL PROPERTY BUILT IN THE COLONIAL STYLE 
WITH ACCOMMODATION ON ONE FLOOR 


2 large reception rooms, 5 good bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom and cloakroom. 
Well fitted kitchen with Aga cooker. 


Main electricity and main water. 


Garage and useful outbuildings. Fully established garden, small paddock and 
orchard, 11/72 ACRES 


Early Vacant Possession Freehold £4,150. (Ref. D.2568/91.) 


TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


Pleasant rural position in North Essex. Close to the coast with excellent sailing facilities 
and 2% miles main line station. 


The house requires renovation but could be made into a most 
attractive residence. 
6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 large reception rooms. Timbered garden 
affording privacy and seclusion. 
Owner must sell at an early date. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £3,750. (Ref. D.2590/56). 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


SUSSEX BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD & DORKING 
Rye 4 miles, Etchingham 10 miles. A FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE CONVERTED FROM In a superb situation having extensive views over Mickleham Downs. 


TWO OAST HOUSES 


Entrance hall, 
Ae close toa cloakroom, 
village and enjoying ini 
pleasant views. ie, cee Font 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, kitchen, 
sitting room, dining room, 5 bedrooms 
study, kitchen, OD NENROOME 


4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
staff room and bathroom. 


Main electricity. 


Main water, electricity 


Private water supply. and drainage. 
LARGE GARAGE Partial oil-fired central 
ating. 


Lovely garden extending 
in all to about 2 GARAGES 
Snale, ws Poe egy den, | 2 ACRES 


LOVELY GARDEN INCLUDING TENNIS LAWN 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 1 ACRE 


Further particulars of JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (CM) Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. CM.23296) 


WANTED FOR A CLIENT KENT—LONDON 18 MILES 
A VALUABLE DAIRY AND ARABLE FARM 
A PROPERTY OF ABOUT 177 ACRES 


SUITABLE FOR A NURSING HOME 


COMFORTABLE HOUSE 
COMPRISING 6 BEDROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


HAVING A MINIMUM OF 8 BEDROOMS AND 3 BATHROOMS 


CENTRAL HEATING DOMESTIC QUARTERS 
STAFF ACCOMMODATION Main water and electricity. 
ENOUGH LAND TO ENSURE SECLUSION GARDEN. 2 GARAGES 


- EXCELLENT FAR UIL S ID $ y 
A LONG LEASE IS REQUIRED (ABOUT 21 YEARS) PGR ar w CCOnTAEG? ae 


PLEASE SEND ean ee OT OGRAPHS AND PLANS FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (CM.32917) 


Me amien) 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Woody igente: weale hanneng 
SOUTH WALES OFFICE: EAGLE HOUSE, PORT TALBOT (Tel. 2087/8) 


saeenoxroe>o 6C J AAM EES STYLES & WHITLOCK _ ciiteitatonrsn 


Tel. 44637 and 44638 ON. Tel. 39 


OXON—BERKS BORDER IN THE LOVELY LITTLE COTSWOLD 


Didcot railway station 5 miles, Oxford 9 miles, Henley 14 miles. 
SMALL XVIIth-CENTURY HOUSE TOWNSHIP OF BURFORD 


Constructed of whitened 
brick, under a tiled roof, 


& eopsaine, eee iS A MODERNISED, TRADITIONAL, STONE-BUILT AND STONESFIELD 
rawing room, with double 

french windows to loggia, TILED COTSWOLD PERIOD HOUSE 

Pcie room, 3 *aest fooe enjoying an enchanting vista down the long, wide, picturesque main street and 
bedrooms, one having an distant views of the Cotswold Hills. 

adjoining dressing room. mod- 
ern bathroom (space for 
second), and 2 pretty attic 


Ozford 18 miles, Cheltenham 22 miles. 


2 sitting rooms, 5 or 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


bedrooms. 
; Sap All main services. 
Main By and water 
wee SMALL, EASILY MAINTAINABLE, STONE-WALLED GARDEN 
SNe ee” DOUBLE GARAGE 
ee ge SARDEN FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 


OFFICES ALSO AT RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM 


LINDSAY PARKINSON & CO. LIMITED 


FLATS in elegant JIREH COURT 
HAYWARDS HEATH Sussex 


(40 minutes from London, 20 minutes from South Coast.) 


6, LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Tel. WATerloo 4922 


SIR 


TWO-BEDROOMED FLATS, OR DUPLEX FLATS (on two floors) are 
available on this high-prestige estate in semi-rural Haywards Heath. There are 
five types of flat to choose from, all contemporarily designed and thoughtfully laid 
out to provide highest possible living standards. Fully-fitted kitchens, spacious 
dining/lounges (many with external sun-balconies), ample cupboard space and 
large-area windows are some of the features which place these flats in a class of 
their own. 


Two-bed d Dupl Flat: 
Conventional Fiate from £3,250 tweaoa eon £3,150 


MAXIMUM MORTGAGE FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE 
Send for pochette containing plans, etc., of these flats. 


L.P. FLATS ALSO AVAILABLE AT WOKING, BLACKPOOL, 
LYTHAM ST. ANNES, ETC. 


Pere 
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KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES — 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


AUCTION NOVEMBER 23, NEXT, AS A WHOLE OR IN 2 LOTS (unless previously sold) 


EASTBURY MANOR, COMPTON, NEAR GUILDFORD, SURREY 


A FINE COUNTRY MANSION SUITABLE FOR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES OR FOR CONVERSION INTO FLATS WITH GARAGES \ 


(PLANNING CONSENT GRANTED) 


THE RESIDENCE 

has considerable character and 

comprises: 
ENTRANCE AND INNER HALLS 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
18 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, ETC. 

Main electricity, gas and drainage. 
Main water available. 

STABLE AND GARAGE BLOCK, ROOMS 
OVER. LOVELY GARDENS, GROUNDS 
TROUT STOCKED LAKE 
IN ALL ABOUT 9 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (KE Nsington 1490. Eatn. 810), r 
or 56a, High Street, Haslemere, Surrey (Tel. 3253-5), and Messrs. HOWARD MORLEY & SONS, 180, High Street, Guildford (Tel. 5304-5). 


GORDONDALE, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
In delightful residential position, 12 mins. walk station (36 mins. Waterloo). 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom. 


All main services. 
2 GARAGES 


Delightful gardens and 
grounds of just over ? acre. 


Also fine garden, building 

plot of just over 4 acre, 

with planning consent for 
another house. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 2 LOTS, 
NOVEMBER 2, 1960 
(unless previously sold). 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 8-9, Station Approach, Byfleet (Tel. 42281), or 
Head Office, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Hatn. 810). 


HOAR & SANDERSON 


LOVELY SURROUNDINGS 


Near HASLEMERE, SURREY 


In 1 ACRE overlooking undulating commons, close shops, 


schools, golf, etc. 2% miles station (Waterloo 55 minutes). 


ASSOCIATED 
WITH 


ASHTEAD BOOKHAM EAST HORSLEY FARNHAM GODALMING GUILDFORD HASLEMERE LEATHERHEAD TOLWORTH WOKING 


EAST HORSLEY 
A CONTEMPORARY-STYLE BUNGALOW 
NEARING COMPLETION 


Single matured garden site under 10 mins. walk station. 

Numerous features and providing complete central heating. 

22-ft. through living room, 3 good bedrooms, kitchen, 
bathroom, 2 sep. w.c.s. Garage. 


(Further first floor accommodation could be added). 
PRICE £6,300 FREEHOLD 
Apply 22, Station Parade, East Horsley. Tel. 4242. 


AUCTION NOVEMBER 23, 1960 (unless previously sold). 


THE OLD MANOR HOUSE, IVINGHOE, BUCKS 
A CHARMING VILLAGE PERIOD HOUSE DATING FROM 1693 


Long, low elevation and situate in a delightful unspoilt village only 3 miles from 
Tring station and 7 miles from Berkhamsted with its two Public Schools. 


The accommodation, on i f ee eh 
2 FLOORS ONLY : : | 
comprises ol 
5 BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOM 
BATHROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 


Oil-fired central heating 


2 GARAGES 
11/4 ACRES 
TENNIS LAWN 


FREEHOLD. RATEABLE VALUE £72 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. W. Brown & Co., Tring (Tel. Tring 2235); 
HaArRRops LtD., 112, High Street, Berkhamsted (Tel. 666), 
or 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Hatn. 810). 


C. BRIDGER & SONS 


Near GUILDFORD, WEST SURREY 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
16th-CENTURY COTTAGE WITH 

UP-TO-DATE AMENITIES 


station. Attractive 


(A similar house nearby). 
IN COURSE OF ERECTION. Luxury interior. Oil- 
fired heating. 3 bed., playroom (4th bedroom), 24-ft. by 
19-ft. L-shaped lounge/dining room, fitted kitchen, cloak- 
room, bathroom, w.c. Garage, Modern services. £5,950 
FREEHOLD. Recommended Haslemere. Tel. 3273/4. 


A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. 


ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX (Crawley 528) 


SUSSEX 
High up in a pleasant situation within easy daily journeying distance of London. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
Cloakroom, lounge-hall, through lounge (24 ft. by 16 ft.), sun room and dining 
room, 5 or 6 bedrooms (2 with fitted wash-basins), 2 bathrooms. Part central heating. 
All main services. 2 Garages. 

GARDENS AND PADDOCKS. IN ALL 41/ ACRES. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 Ref. 6233 


SURREY 


Privately in the market. 

SMALL ESTATE TOGETHER WITH COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Affording absolute seclusion and privacy. Hall, cloakroom, 3 spacious reception 
rooms, billiards room, 4 or 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Main water and electricity. 

Lodge. Cottage, garage block and farm buildings. 

PRICE, WITH 67 ACRES, £20,000 Ref. 127 


SUSSEX AND SURREY BORDER 

A PICTURESQUE MODERN LODGE-BUNGALOW set amidst unspoiled 
rural surroundings, 40 minutes by business trains from London. Ideal as week-end 
residence or small country home. Through lounge, 2 bedrooms, well appointed 
kitchen and bathroom. Main water and electricity. Modern drainage. Garage. 

¢ Woodland grounds of 34 ACRE. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750. SUBSTANTIAL MORTGAGE COULD 
REMAIN, or would let furnished or unfurnished. Ref. 1215D. 


WEST HORSLEY 
POST-WAR 
CHALET BUNGALOW WITH 1 ACRE 

Built only five years. Convenient position under 1 mile ; 

accommodation of 3 bedrooms, gh ak 

2 reception, kitchen, bathroom, ; 

heating. Double garage. 
1 ACRE INCLUDING ORCHARD 
PRICE £4,950 FREEHOLD 
Apply 22, Station Parade, East Horsley. Tel. 4242. 


2 w.c.s. Part central 


Short walk village green. Direct bus service to town and 
main station (Waterloo 40 mins.). 3 bed., bathroom, w.c., 
2 rec., dining hall, kitchen (Aga cooker). Modern services. 
Pretty garden/rough, approximately 2 ACRES 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply Guildford Office. Tel. 67781/2. 


CHILTERN HILLS 


HALF-WAY BETWEEN HIGH WYCOMBE AND AMERSHAM : 


TWO DETACHED OLD COUNTRY COTTAGES 
AT MOP END 


IN QUIET AND PROTECTED POSITIONS . 
AND IDEAL FOR CONVERSION TO COUNTRY HOMES 4 


Each with large gardens and with Vacant Possession. i 
Which 


MESSRS. WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 


WILL OFFER FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN SEPARATE LOTS at THE 
BRITISH LEGION HALL, WHIELDEN STREET, AMERSHAM, on 
_ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1960, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained from: 
Auctioneers: Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL & CO., ESTATE OFFICE, 


WEST WYCOMBE, BUCKS, High Wycombe 2059; and 24, RYDER 
STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. WHitehall 4511. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Blyth, Dutton, Wright & Bennett, 112, Gresham House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. London Wall 4603. 


SUSSEX COAST. Ideal Family Residence 
A UNIQUE PICTURESQUE PROPERTY 


In @ sheltered site, less than 300 yards from the beach, with permanent uninterrupted 
open view. 

Converted from farm buildings—with characteristic Sussex flint boulders 

and modernised regardless of cost. 


Comprising lounge (19 ft. 
by 18 ft.), 3 other reception 
rooms, sun room opening to 
partly walled garden, 
excellent domestic offices 
with Aga, principal suite 
with bedroom (20 ft. by 
17 ft.), dressing room, 
bathroom, 3-4 bedrooms, 
second bathroom. 
Electrically controlled 
radiation on a ving cireuit 
Main services. 
Also Bungalow 
(3 rooms and bath). 
GARAGES 
Picturesque garden, tennis 
court, etc. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD 


Further particulars Joint Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
KENsington 1490. Eatn. 806; 
and W. C. F. SWAYNE, F.A.I., Seaford, Sussex (2144). 


NORTH BUCKS 
Beiween Waddesdon and Whitchurch. Aylesbury 8 miles. 


A DETACHED VERY PICTURESQUE 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE 
Modernised and tastefully decorated. 


In an unspoilt old village with fine views over the Vale of Aylesbury. 


4 bedrooms (basin in 8), 
2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception, 
lounge (27 ft. 3 in. by 16 ft. 
6 in.). 
2 GARAGES 
Stabling. 
Main services. 
RV... 26. 
Yo ACRE 
mostly orchard (grazing 
land might be available). 


£7,500 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 807, or 112, High Street, Berkhamsted Tel. 666. 


FAVOURITE PART OF NEW FOREST 


5 miles Ringwood and 13 Bournemouth. Excellent riding country. 


PICTURESQUE THATCHED AND HALF-TIMBERED 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


1 


2 or 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 
compact offices. 
Ideal for 1 or 2 families. 


Arranged as 2 separate 
cottages. 


GARAGE 
Stabling, ete. 


Company’s electric light, 
water and gas. 


Only £5,500 with 1 ACRE or with 6 to 7 ACRES including the stabling £7,000 
IDEAL FOR SMALL T.T. FARM 


Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


PRELIMINARY AUCTION ANNOUNCEMENT 


AXE FARM, CHARDSTOCK, DEVON 


AN EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL AND T.T. ATTESTED 
DAIRY HOLDING 
With valuable Fishing Rights in the River Kit. 


STONE AND BRICK BUILT FARMHOUSE 
5 bedrooms, 2 reception and bathroom. 

Main electricity. Private water supply and modern drainage. 
FINE AND AMPLE RANGE OF BUILDINGS 
Very fertile, level and well watered land extending in all to 
ABOUT 85 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
(offered for sale by Private Treaty if desired). 


Post-war cottage with possession also available. 


Joint Auctioneers: 
Harrops LrD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eztn. 810; 
and Messrs. R. & C. SNELL, 74, Holyrood Street, Chard, Somerset Tel. 3223. 
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ESTATE HARRODS 


“Estate, Harrods, London” 32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON. S.W.1 


3 MILES EASTBOURNE 


In a downland village handy for buses, etc. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 


Good hall, cloakroom, 
through lounge (folding 
doors to dining room), 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
compact offices. 
LARGE GARAGE, ETC, 


Company's mains. 


Delightful garden, lawn, 
flowerbeds. 


Small orchard, etc. 


ONLY £6,350 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Hatn. 806/7. 


15 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
South aspect to trap maximum amount of sun. 


High position in about 34 ACRE of ground. Set well back from road. 
Long drive. 


2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
good offices. 


All Company’s mains. 


ATTACHED BRICK 
GARAGH, (loft over.) 


Shopping centre, station, 
bus/Green Line services 
10 minutes walk, fast train 
St. Pancras 22 minutes. 


Delightful garden. 
Excellent condition. 
Golf course near. 


PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £9,250 


Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


AUCTION NOVEMBER 9, NEXT (if not sold) 


FARAWAY, FAIRMILE LANE, COBHAM, SURREY 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED AND BUILT BY GAZES LTD. (1936) 


Individual and 
picturesque in lovely 
protected setting. 

2 excellent reception rooms 
and cloakroom, 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
(1 en suite main bedroom), 
splendid modern kitchen. 


All main services. 
BRICK GARAGE 
Screened drive and 


delightful 
2/,-ACRE garden. 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet. Tel. Byfleet 62281, 
Head Office: 32, 34 and 36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 810. 


MAIDSTONE—11 MILES 


Fine unspoilt position on North Downs. 


AN EXCELLENT SMALL FARM 


At present a highly profitable poultry and sheep farm. 
ATTRACTIVE BRICK AND FLINT RESIDENCE 
3-4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. 
MAGNIFICENT BARN AND OUTBUILDINGS 
Attractive well-sheltered garden and remainder rich pasture land. 
ABOUT 32 ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,300 
Might be sold with less land. Cottage available. 


Hargops Ltp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 
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MOP ICES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 

POOLE FOX & SONS BRIGHTON 

RINGWOOD ESTABLISHED 1868 WORTHING 
IN A CHARMING DOWNLAND VILLAGE NEW FOREST—ADJOINING CROWN LAND 


Brighton 7 miles. Salisbury 12 miles. 


= 4 
. SPACIOUS FAMILY RESIDENCE AND FARMERY 


PICTURESQUE EARLY 
17th-CENTURY COTTAGE 3 principal reception rooms, 


tcati. 5 bedrooms and 
ideal for modernisation. 9 additional bodzoans 


(all with basins), 
3 bathrooms, 


WITH STAFF BUNGALOW AND COTTAGE 


4 BEDROOMS 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS fine domestic offices. 
KITCHEN DOUBLE GARAGE 
uae Garden and lawn suitable 
Main water and electricity. for tennis court. 
Main services of electricity 
i MAIN DRAINAGE noe. 
AVAILABLE. SHORTLY IN ALL 
EASILY MAINTAINED GARDEN | Se ee Gace 
WITH GREENHOUSE th eee a 
PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD PRICE £22,000 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). Fox & Sons, New Forest Office, 12-14, High Street, Ringwood (Tels. 24 and 1124) 
STUDLAND—D ORSET BETWEEN ROMSEY AND WINCHESTER 
Within a few minutes’ walk of the beach and overlooking the Purbeck Hilts. Occupying a woodland site in first-class.residential area. 
SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED MODERNISED FAMILY RESIDENCE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Occupying a sunny position on outskirts of this charming and popular village. 


=a 4 bedrooms, dressing room, j In superb decorative order. 
bathroom, 3 reception With oit-fired central 
rooms, flower room, heating. 
large entrance hall, 
kitchen. 3 bedrooms, tiled 
bathroom, splendid 
Main electricity. reception suite (36 ft. long), 
} GARAGE cloakroom, breakfast room/ 
kitchen, 


Well kept and attractively 
laid out garden of DOUBLE GARAGE 


ABOUT if ACRE 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD GARDEN OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 


! Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 25155 (7 lines). 


| Tel. BEACONSFIELD 
GERRARDS CROSS | | & : F.A.L. 249 and 1054 

8886 (3 lines) ESTATE OFFICES: GERRARDS CROSS, BEACONSFIELD AND AT EALING, LONDON, W.5 HEALING 2648-9 

BEACONSFIELD 

| STOKE POGES On the outskirts of the delightful Old Town, towards Hedyerley. 


i A MODERN HOUSE of CHARACTE i i i 
| A stone’s throw of the famous church. eRe ede: ae che ‘Gcorviae style; Soe iam 


TWO NEW DETACHED HOUSES 


in charming rural setting, yet convenient for station (Paddington 30 mins.). 


Well maintained and easy 
to run, with entrance hall, 
éloaks, 2 reception rooms, 
breakfast.. room,’ kitchen, 
5 bed. and dressing rooms, 
and 2 bathrooms. Garage 
Sites of about 1/2 Acre (previously grounds of large country house). r with useful room over. 


ENTRANCE HALL, CLOAKROOM, LOUNGE/DINING ROOM (20 ft. by 16 ft.) 
WELL FITTED KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY. FUEL STORES AND GARAGE 
4 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM AND BATHROOM 


Main services. All main services. 


Vacant possession. 


£5,850 FREEHOLD 


£8,350 FREEHOLD 


For further details of the above, contact Owners’ Agents, HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I. (as above). 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD WORCESTER YORK NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


YORK 
pT RIN 8 ADEs OF PEE Cee LE e 


MIDDLETHORPE MANOR, YORK [imees? — ~: 


THE ELEGANT AND INSPIRING 
RESIDENCE 


THIS OUTSTANDING PROPERTY 
IS FOR SALE WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


AND WILL BE OFFERED TO AUCTION IN 


Contains: NOVEMBER, AT A DATE TO BE 


Ea itance hall, Seaktoon, dining room, 3 reception ANNOUNCED 

rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 3 principal bathrooms. unles. i i 

Servants quarters and additional bedrooms on the ( 2 PremOuely soe Reet? 
second floor. Solicitors: 


Messrs. GRAY, DoDSwoRTH & COBB, 
Duncombe Place, York (Tel. 25502). 


Particulars from the Auctioneers. 

BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 
‘ ! poor q St. Helens Square, York 

PTE : - ae 7 (Tel. York 55452), 


GOOD RANGE OF OUTBUILDINGS 
Delightful secluded gardens. 


ABOUT FIVE ACRES 


peo Of: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Mayfair, W.1. Branches at Maylord Street Chambers, Hereford; 
, The Tything, Worcester; St. Helen’s Square, York; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; 15, Priestpopple, Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh: and Oxted, Surrey. 


‘ 
: 
; 
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20, 


1960 


et) BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 
| rid LONDON OXTED HEREFORD WORCESTER YORK NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 


Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


By direction of N. B. Ashworth, Esq. O.B.E. 


LOCKNER HOLT, 


A FINE RESIDENCE 


COMPRISING THE MAIN 
APARTMENTS OF THE MANSION 


A tasteful and labour-saving conversion. 


RECENTLY THE SUBJECT OF TWO 
ARTICLES IN “COUNTRY LIFE” 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). 


se 


CHILWORTH, NE 


Tr 


Joint Agents: 


AR GUILDFORD 


Also included are 
THE ENTRANCE LODGE 
and 
A COTTAGE OF CHARACTER 


IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES 


Some with potential future development 
value. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
(unless previously sold privately) 
AT SLOUGH ESTATES HOUSE 
16, BERKELEY STREET, W.1, 
ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1960 


HOWARD Moruny & SONS, 180, High Street, Guildford (Tel. 5304). 


(Ref. SFLL/3423). 


By direction of D. O. Bailey, Esq. 


BARTY FARM, BEARSTED, NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 


LOVELY SMALL PERIOD HOUSE 


Dating from the 18th century. 
IN OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
WITH MATURE CEDARS 


The house contains: 
6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


2) Ne 
es 


EASY DAILY TRAVEL TO LONDON (JUST OVER ONE HOUR) 


Fine old barn and oasthouses. 


EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS 


PAIR OF COTTAGES 
(one with possession). 


IN ALL ABOUT 67 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 

(unless previously sold privately) 

AT SLOUGH ESTATES HOUSE 

16, BERKELEY STREET, W.1, 
ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1960 


Solicitors: Messrs. HOWLETT & CLARKE, 10, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, B.C.4. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). 


(Ref. WJ NS/3446). 


By direction of Mis. John Kemp. 


BRIARWOOD, BLACKHALL LANE, SEVENOAKS 


ON THE EXCLUSIVE WILDERNESSE ESTATE 


wA 


oO 


5 BEDROOMS, 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
(unless previously sold privately) 
AT SLOUGH ESTATES HOUSE 


MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
HOUSE 
in a lovely and secluded setting. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BATHROOM 


DETACHED GARAGE 
CENTRAL HEATING 


16, BERKELEY STREET, W.1, 
N MONDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1960 


Joint Auctioneers: 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CaRD & Co., 125, High Street and Station Approach Sevenoaks (Tel. 2246). 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). 


(Ref. WINS 3429). 


By direction of the Viscount Tarbat. 


ROSS-SHIRE 


FIRST-CLASS SPORTING ESTATE TO BE LET 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 


100-150 ACRES 
FIRST-CLASS FEEDING LAND FOR 
PEDIGREE BEEF CATTLE 
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GROUSE MOOR AND DEER FOREST 


12,500 ACRES 


OR UP TO 20,000 ACRES BY ARRANGEMENT 


with 
SMALL FARMHOUSE. 2 COTTAGES 
GOOD FOLD YARD AND RANGE OF BUILDINGS 
LOCALITY 


Anywhere considered north of a line from ANGLESEY 
to THE WASH, provided the district in which the land 
is situated enjoys a bracing climate, or in 


PERTHSHIRE, SCOTLAND 


No commission required. 


GOOD TROUT FISHING IN 3 LOCHS 


CASTLE RESIDENCE with ample modernised accommodation. Complete indoor and outdoor staff. 


AVAILABLE ON LEASE FOR A PERIOD TO BE AGREED 


THE OWNER IS PREPARED TO ASSIST IN MANAGEMENT IF REQUIRED Owners and Agents are invited to send particulars, in 


confidence, to BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, St. Helen’s 
Sole Letting Agents: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, St. Helen’s Square, York (Tel. York 55452), Square, York (Tel. York 55452). 
Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Mayfair, W.1. Branches at Maylord Street Chambers, Hereford; 
37, The Tything, Worcester; St. Helen’s Square, York; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; 15, Priestpopple, Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 
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WINDSOR, BURNHAM 
FARNHAM COMMON 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 


A. C. FROST & CO. 


1960 


BEACONSFIELD 
GERRARDS CROSS 


SHARDELOES, AMERSHAM, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


UNFURNISHED FLATS AND MAISONETIES TO BE LED 


In the heart of the Green Belt, 
23 miles from the West End. 


THIS HISTORIC AND 
ELEGANT GEORGIAN 
MANSION 
is in the final stages of conversion 


to luxury flats and maisonettes. 


Several have already been let and 
early application for those still 
available is advised. 


Each contains 
2 or 3 bedrooms, 1 or 2 reception rooms, 
1 or-2 bathrooms, cloakroom and 
entrance hall. 


Private lock-up garage. 
RENTS FROM 
£500 PER ANNUM 


Beautiful grounds with woodland and 
parkland. 


RESIDENT CARETAKER 


Final décor to individual requirements. 


Viewing strictly by appointment only through the Sole Agents: A. C. Frost & Co., Beaconsfield (Tel. 600, 4 lines). 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN TWO LOTS 


OLD WINDSOR, BERKS 


EXCELLENT SECLUDED RESIDENTIAL POSITION CLOSE TO RIVER THAMES 
WITH LANDING STAGE AND MOORING RIGHTS 


LOT 1 
CHARMING MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 
4 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS (one over 31 ft. long), 
USUAL OFFICES. GARAGE, SUMMER HOUSE 
AND GARDEN 
LOT 2 
SMALL GARDEN FLAT AND GARAGE 
AND GARDEN 


BOTH LOTS WITH ACCESS TO RIVER 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


ON NOVEMBER 9, 1960 
(unless sold by Private Treaty). 


Further particulars and appointments to view from the Auctioneers, A. C. Frost & Co., 18, Sheet Street, Windsor. Tel. 2580/1 or 1000. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Tel. HAYWARDS HEATH 700 (3 lines) 


HAYWARDS HEATH 
EIGHT LUXURY RESIDENCES 


Occupying possibly the finest position in the town, over- 
looking a small park. 3 minutes walk station and shops. 


4 BEDROOMS, 1-2 BATHROOMS, 2 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, VERY FINE KITCHEN, 
UTILITY ROOM, FUEL STORES. GARAGE 


Complete central heating. 


HIGH QUALITY MATERIALS AND FITTINGS 
GARDEN-LIKE SURROUNDINGS WITH MANY 
FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 


PRICES £8,750—£10,000 FREEHOLD 


VERY STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 
By Sole Agents as above. 


ESTATE AGENTS STRIDE & SON 


SOUTHDOWN HOUSE, CHICHESTER 


GOODWOOD 
IMPOSING RESIDENCE 


On high ground with panoramic views. 


JARVIS & CO. 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


BOLNEY, SUSSEX 
PICTURESQUE PERIOD COTTAGE 
Facing south in delightful surroundings, secluded, yet in 
the village. Haywards Heath 6 miles. 


4 bedrooms, bathrooni, cloakroom, lounge/dining room, 
study recess, kitchen/breakfast room. Main electricity 
water and drainage. Garage. Garden shed and fuel stores. 
Beautiful garden of 1/2 ACRE. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 
Strongly recommended by Agents, as above. 


AUCTIONEERS 
2626-8 


SUB OFFICE 
Tel. HAYWARDS HEATH 711 


HAYWARDS HEATH 


TWO FREEHOLD 
BUILDING SITES 


OF ABOUT 1/7. ACRE EACH WITH OPEN VIEWS 


Within } mile of main line station. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 4 
PLANNING PERMISSION 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
ON NOVEMBER 2, 1960 


PARTICULARS OF AUCTIONEERS AS ABOVE 


STIMPSON LOCK & VINCE 4 


OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, WATFORD. Tel. 


22212. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CHIPPERFIELD 


Delightful rural Herts. 


A DIGNIFIED COUNTRY RESIDENCE e 


Designed by well-known 
architect and 
containing: 
Spacious hall, _ cloaks., 
4 reception rooms, 6 main 
bedrooms, 5 main bath- 
rooms, excellent kitchen 
quarters with  self-con- 
tained domestic Flat, 
6 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
GARAGE FOR 3 
TENNIS COURT 
Modern services. 


Full central heating. 
17 ACRES (11 in hand) PRICE £15,500 


Enjoying attractive out- 

look over unspoilt com- 

mon land. London 21 

miles, Watford 6 miles. 

Main-line station 21/2 
miles. 

3 reception, sun room, 

4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 

breakfast room, modern 
kitchen. 

Guest or staff flat. 


GARAGE FOR 4 
STABLING FOR 3 
34 ACRE 


FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION, NOVEMBER 2, 1960 
(unless previously sold by Private Treaty). 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 1960 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Chester 


SUPPLEMENT—I5 


CENTRAL PORTION OF 


RED RICE ESTATE, HAMPSHIRE 


BETWEEN STOCKBRIDGE AND ANDOVER 


ABOUT 1,780 ACRES 
ONE OF THE FINEST SHOOTS IN THE COUNTRY 


GEORGIAN HOUSE (1740), FACING SOUTH, IN WELL-TIMBERED PARK 


FINE SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 PRINCIPAL SUITES OF BEDROOM, DRESSING ROOM AND BATHROOM 
Oil-fired central heating. Main electric light and power. Estate water supply (main available). 
GARAGE AND STABLE BLOCK WITH FLAT OVER. ADEQUATE ESTATE COTTAGES IN GOOD CONDITION 
GARDENS STUDDED WITH FINE SPECIMEN TREES INCLUDING A WEEPING BEECH. HARD TENNIS COURT 
FIRST-CLASS WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN OF 2 ACRES RUN AS A MARKET GARDEN 


HOME FARM OF ABOUT 1,000 ACRES IN HAND 
THE LAND IN HAND EXTENDS TO ABOUT 1,040 ACRES, AND THE REMAINDER COMPRISES FARMS WHICH ARE LET AND PRODUCE £2,512 P.A. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN BLOCKS AND LOTS IN THE AUTUMN 


Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & OVERY, 9-12, Cheapside, E.C.2. 
Joint Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (Mayfair 3771); STRUTT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


32, QUEEN STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 


L. DUDLEY CLIFTON & SON aieme i nninhead 


FACING A VILLAGE GREEN 


30 miles west of London. 


BRAY, BERKSHIRE 


In this lovely old-world village. 


ADJOINED 
ON 2 SIDES BY GREEN BELT 


+ miles Station with *buses. 


HOUSE OF CHARACTER. Suite of 3 delightful SNES WE BUILSEODERN Handy for Maidenhead Station. 

reception rooms, modern offices, 11 bedrooms, 3 bath- EXCEPTI = F SE IN 

pbc 2 self-contained flats, each with 2 bedrooms, | HOUSE in a really lovely garden. 3 bedrooms, bath- ERR C OEE ce oat room ot i Peon 

living room, kitchen and bathroom. Garages. Out- room, separate W.c., 3 reception rooms, modern kitchen. kitchen, 3) bedrooms, bathroom with coloured fittings. 

buildings. Swimming pool. Hard court. Oil-burning Brick-built garage. Strip oak floors. Part central heating. 2 2 : 

central heating. Delightful garden. Excellent order throughout. Main services. SPACE FOR GARAGE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £6,500 zy 

RECOMMENDED AT £4,950 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: L. DUDLEY CLIFTON & Son. Sole Agents: L. DUDLEY CLIFTON & Son. 


WELLING & ROUTLEDGE 


HIGH WYCOMBE 4368-70 UXBRIDGE 36301-2 


WM. WOOD, SON & GARDNER 


Established 1870. 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. Tel. No. 1 (three lines) 


ON FRINGE OF ASHDOWN FOREST 


SUSSEX AND THE ROYAL ASHDOWN GOLF COURSE WITH A 
MAGNIFICENT VIEW 


In superb order, this MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE of great charm and character stands 
in its own delightful grounds of 21/3 ACRES. 

5 The accommodation : 

with affords: 


4 BEDROOMS 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, modern kitchen. 


Detached garage built in 


SOUTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
PRESTWOOD, Near GREAT MISSENDEN 


NEW HOUSES 


LARGE 


RECEPTION ROOM 


CLOAKS, GARAGE, etc. 


Wood-block floors, 


coloured bathroom suite. 


OLD STOCK BRICKS 


keeping with the residence 
for 2 cars, harness room 
and loft over, 2 pony loose 
boxes and charming easily 
managed grounds which 
contain a vast variety of 
matured trees, azaleas, 
rhododendrons, orchard 
and kitchen garden, tennis 
lawn and children’s bath- 
ing pool. 


iti 
TRAE a ge 


GENERALLY FIRST-CLASS SPECIFICATION 
For full details contact: 
WELLING & ROUTLEDGE, 46 and 48, Frogmoor, High Wycombe. 
Also at 49, Belmont Road, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


All main services, including gas and central heating. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Just in the market and most strongly recommended. 
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QUILDFORD 3386 
CRANLEIGH 525 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 1960 


WELLER & CO. 


HORSHAM 3311 
HENFIELD 22 


SURREY, NEAR CRANLEIGH 
10 miles Guildford. 
PARK FARM, ALFOLD 


Comprising 
centrally heated 
Farmhouse— 
completely modernised. 


3 reception rooms, 

4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
spacious kitchen, 
cloakroom. 

Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 


Excellent range of modern 
buildings and about 


20 ACRES 


Together with a further 30 acres 1 mile away at DUNSFOLD 


WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION (unless previously sold) 
in NOVEMBER 


Apply Guildford Office. 


SUSSEX — HORSHAM 3 MILES 


BALLADOYLE, SLINFOLD 


Well situated and attrac- 

tive country residence 

with cottage, garages 
and stables. 


Hall, 2 reception, good 
offices, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 


Paddock and woods. 
13 ACRES 
Standing high. 
GOOD VIEWS 


BY AUCTION SHORTLY UNLESS SOLD 
Auctioneers: WELLER & Co., Horsham (Tel. 3311). 
Solicitors: WILLIAMS & JAMES, 3-4, South Square, Grays Inn, London, W.C.1. 


AUCTIONEERS, 
SURVEYORS 


At the London Auction Mart, 
155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
November 15, at 2.30 p.m. 


MAPLESCOMBE VALLEY, 
FARNINGHAM, KENT 


(17 miles from London) 


MAPLESCOMBE FARM 


j FREEHOLD DAIRY AND MIXED 
| HOLDING OF ABOUT 700 ACRES 


(Basic Hop Quota 598 cwts.) 


THE OLD HOUSE, 
LONDON ROAD, HORSHAM 


DALRYMPLE-HAY 


RUDGWICK, SUSSEX 


In an elevated position, with fine views to the South. Downs. Guildford 13 miles. 
London 34 miles. 


CHIDDINGFOLD AND LECONFIELD COUNTRY 


WEYHURST, 
RUDQWICK 


An attractive modern 
Residence, centrally 
heated and exception- 
ally well appointed, with 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, lounge, morn- 
ing room, dining room, 
garden room, sun loggia, 
excellent offices. Small 
farmery with convenient 
modern buildings, together 
with about 


70 ACRES : OS : OSes : 
WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION (unless previously sold by private treaty) in 
NOVEMBER 


Apply Guildford Office. 


PULBOROUGH 3 MILES 


Modernised Sussex Farmhouse of character. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2/3 reception 
rooms. Aga. Main services. Ample farm buildings. Fitted battery house 900. 
Cottage with 3 bedrooms and bathroom. 17 ACRES fertile land. 


LOVELY RURAL SITUATION 
£10,750, or would sell excluding Cottage and some land. 
Apply: Horsham Office (Tel. 3311/2). 


HORSHAM - OUTSKIRTS 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE. Built 1 year. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge, dining room, cloakroom, kitchen. All mains. Electrical underfloor heating. 
Good garage. Charming garden. PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Apply, Horsham Office (Tel. 3311-2). 


CRANLEIGH, SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


ATTRACTIVE NEW INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED DETACHED HOUSES 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Garage. Good offices. Services. Central 
heating. 80-ft. FRONTAGE. PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 


Apply, Cranleigh Office (Tel. 525). 


DEBENHAM, TEWSON & CHINNOCKS Ren 


MODERNISED PERIOD HOUSE 
12 COTTAGES, Capital range of Farm Buildings. 
T.T. DAIRY, MILKING PARLOUR, 
COVERED STOCK YARDS, ETC. 
Extensive frontages to road with all services 
VACANT POSSESSION (Subject to 
service occupations. 


Solicitors: Messrs. W. H. MATTHEWS & Co., 
Central House, Finsbury Square, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON AND 
CHINNOOKS, 8, Telegraph Street, Moorgate, 
E.C.2. Tel. MONarch 5962. 


Telephone: 
HORSHAM 2402 


HORSHAM 
A REGENCY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Suitable as a single 
dwelling or for 
speculation. 
(Planning permission for 
dwision into two houses, 
and a building plot.) 

3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom with w.c., 
kitchen and domestic 
offices, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom with w.c. 
Coach house, part 
walled garden. 

All main services. 


Telephone: 


Telegrams: 
CAL 3271-3 


“Sales” 


Cc. W. INGRAM & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors and Valuers. 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


For Sale Privately. 


IN SCOTLAND 
TWO GEORGIAN HOUSES 


ABERDEENSHIRE with 37 ACRES in quiet country setting yet within 15 miles 
of Dyce Airport. Enjoying splendid views to south. 3 reception, 4 double 
and 4 single bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, also staff room and bath. CENTRAL 
HEATING. Good garages and buildings. Walled garden. Small shallow 
loch and wooded policies of 17 acres, 20-acre grazing field. Near River Don 
and convenient to Inverurie. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE, near the Solway coast, splendidly fitted and all 
recently renovated, 2 miles from shore and golf. 5 reception, 3 double 
bedrooms each with bathroom, 4 single bedrooms and 2 further bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. Convenient garages. Walled garden and good 
lodge cottage. About 11 ACRES in all, mainly wood. A purchaser could lease 
low ground shooting and good wildfowling over 800 ACRES. 


For particulars of the above and other Scottish properties: C.W.INGRAM & SONS 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


NEAR GOODWOOD 
; : ATTRACTIVE TUDOR COTTAGE 
3-4 reception rooms, cloakroom with w.c., modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 2 modern 
bathrooms, each with w.c., garage, garden. 
Main services. 
Full oil-fired central heating. 
PRICE £7,800 FREEHOLD 


HORSHAM 
In good residential district. 
MODERN DETACHED HOUSE OF CHARACTER, built in 1939 
2 reception rooms, modern kitchen and bathroom, separate w.c., 3 bedrooms, large 
garage, good garden. 
All mains and part central heating. 
PRICE £4,350 FREEHOLD 


RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE 


E. G. BROWNE, F.R.1.0.S., H. A. CHORLEY, F.A.L.P.A., L. G. B. WEBBER, F.V.I., 
T. A. CONNOLE, A.V.I. 


Tel. 74072-3. 82, QUEEN STREET, EXETER. Grams: “Conric,” Exeter 


EAST DEVON. 9 miles coast. 137-acre MINIATURE ESTATE with house 

suitable for two families (7 bedrooms in all), or part for furnished letting. 
T.T. Shippon for 40 and other ample buildings. Mostly level land in ring fence. 
£13,500. Extra 32 acres nearby, for £3,250.—Details (Ref. 2080) from above Agents. 


DEVON AND S. CORNWALL BORDER. Charming miniature, Agricultural 
and Sporting Estate, of about 110 Acres. Warmand Sheltered. Period house 
with 4-5 bedrooms, bath., lounge hall and 2 recep. Main electricity soon. Shippons 
to T.T. standard, etc. Pasture, marshes and lovely woodlands, Fishing possible. 
ONLY £5,500.— Details (Ref. 2092) from Sole Agents, as above. 


G§!DMOUTH. One of the finest Character Properties. It is extremely well 
built, faces south and has secluded gardens and orchard. The very spacious 
accommodation comprises 2 reception, study, 6 bedrooms, excellent kitchen, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 separate w.c.s, 2 garages, etc. In all 11/2 ACRES of delightful grounds. 
£11,000. Another Smaller Property with approximately the same accomoda- 
tion is available at £8,000. Both dwellings have been inspected and are highly 
recommended by the above Agents.—Apply (Ref. 2097). 


REQUIRED FOR MRS. “S.S.”’, Detached Picturesque Cottage in attractive 

rural surroundings containing 3-4 bedrooms. Paddock preferred. Mains electricity 
essential, PRICE ABOUT £5,000. SOUTH or EAST DEVON desired. Vendors 
interested in selling please contact Agents, as above. Ref. 549. 


it, ee te 
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130, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, wW.1 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS eae 


WANTED WALSHAM-LE-WILLOWS, SUFFOLK 


A CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE 
Overlooking timbered parkland surroundings. 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM THE VENDOR 


RNC ik nigh: © Seneiie being 1elained to purchase, on behalf of a-client. 3 RECEPTION EUS 5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, KITCHEN. GARAGE 
Main services. GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 1 ACRE 
A COUNTRY HOUSE PRICE REDUCED TO £4,500 FOR EARLY SALE 


Details from R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130 Mount Street, London, W.1. Tel. MAY 0023 
Within a few miles of either 


REIGATE, OR HATFIELD, HERTS, OR READING 


4 MILES FROM BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


A RURAL PROPERTY OF GREAT CHARACTER IS REQUIRED, containing MODERNISED LODGE HOUSE 
about 6 bedrooms, in addition to staff accommodation. Land up to 40 ACRES containing 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, modern kitchen. Integral 
; Garage. 


UP TO £30,000 AVAILABLE FOR A SUITABLE PROPERTY Together with approx. 21/2 ACRES (mostly woodland). 


Will owners, agents and solicitors send details to the Purchaser’s Retained Agents: PRICE £4,500 
Messrs. R. C. Knicut & Sons, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. Tel. MAY 0023. Details from R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130, Mount St., London, W.1. Tel. MAY 0023, 


AND AT STOWMARKET, NORWICH AND HOLT. ALSO AT YEOVIL (IN ASSOCIATION WITH PALMER SNELL & CO.) 


HIGH WYCOMBE BEACONSFIELD 
a HAMNETT, RAFFETY & CO are 
PRINCES RISBOROUGH 5 e FARNHAM COMMON 


(Tel. 744) BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND THE CHILTERNS (Tel. 1062) 
i RSE RSE ag IS OSS ES et Sr rr 2 oe ae ee 


Speaks warken NEAR GREAT MISSENDEN 


A FINE CHARACTER COUNTRY ee) < DOUBLE GARAGE. LOOSE BOX 


HOUSE WITH 8 ACRES HARNESS ROOM AND OTHER OUT- 


BUILDINGS. 
In a lovely rural position only 30 miles from 
London. 
All services. Partial central heating. 


Spacious hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, 2 
study, excellent domestic quarters, 6 bed- ; < ‘ Most attractive and secluded garden with 


rooms, 2 bathrooms. SX Sy ; y paddock of ABOUT 7 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Apply: High Wycombe Office (Tel. 2576-9). 


SUNNINGDALE 


gb CHANCELLORS & CO. ee 


ae SURREY In the lovely VIRGINIA WATER 
ee en FINCHAMP STEAD RIDGES AREA 4 minutes walk from station. Under a mile from Wentworth 
i Situate in a quiet Jane close to one of Berkshire’s famous golf and country club. Ta a quiet ond: goad resticnial Vand, 


beauty spots. Wokingham 4 miles. Camberley 4 miles. 
Reading 9 miles. London 34 miles. 


THREE REALLY CHOICE 
FREEHOLD BUILDING SITES 

Each with outline planning consent for one good-class 

dwelling. 


PLOT 1. 
PLOT 2. 


2:3 ACRES 
3-4 ACRES 


PLOT 3. 3:2 ACRES 


AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLANNED HOUSE Main electricity, gas and water available. A MOST ATTRACTIVE DETACHED SMALL 


Built in the 1930’s “a Peete a A 
With central heating, wash basins in bedrooms, ete. 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, arage. 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. 2 reception rooms, breakfast PRICES 3 cee EE econ Central heating. All main services. 
room, cloakroom, integral built garage. All main services. , DELIGHTFUL SMALL GARDEN 
Nearly 13 ACRE FREEHOLD £6,500 For plans and further particulars apply to the Agents: FREEHOLD £6,000 


Recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 


CROWE, BATES & WEEKES 


183, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD (Tel. 2864/5), and at CRANLEIGH 
(Tel. 200). 


CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. Recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & CoO., as above. 


H. G. APTHORPE 


DISS, NORFOLK. Tel. DISS 2233-4. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY AT ALBURY, GUILDFORD 


Favourite village near the Pilgrim’s Way, with lovely views over the Tillingbourne 
Valley and to St. Marthas. Within comfortable daily reach London. 


RESIDENCE OF GRACE AND CHARM 


TO LET 
SOUTH NORFOLK 


15 miles south Norwich, 30 miles to coast. 
PULHAM MARKET HALL 


In parkland surroundings, adjoining village, good shopping. 


7 


Charming Residence of 
Character. 


Tudor to early 
Victorian ancestry. 
Well modernised with 
oil-fired central heating, 


3 reception rooms, kitchen 
etc. 


with Aga cooker, 5 main 
bedrooms, bath, 2 w.c.’s, 
outbuildings. 


GARAGE 


Hall, cloaks, 3 charming 
reception, pretty little 
breakfast room, well-fitted 
offices, 5 bedrooms, half- 
tiled bathroom. 


1 ACRE OF JOYFUL 
GROUNDS 


Delightful small gardens. 


Main elec. and water. 


partly walled, with water Modern conveniences. 


frontage, peach house, etc. 


TO LET YEARLY OR LEASE. Rent £100, Tenant paying rates. 
Apply: H. G. APTHORPE, Estate Agent, Diss (as above). 


£10,500 FREEHOLD 
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MAIDENHEAD, CAMBERLEY 
SUNNINGDALE 


HURLEY-ON-THAMES 


Superb position adjacent to Temple Golf Course. 


a 
and luxuriously p 

immaculate condition. 

4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (principal en suite), fine lounge 
for entertaining, dining room and small study with cock- 
tail bar, exceptional kitchen. Oak floors. Basins and 
wardrobes in bedrooms. Oil-fired central heating. Double 
garage. Staff suite of 2 rooms. Delightful gardens. 
Strongly recommended as being quite exceptional in value. 

Sole Agents: GipDy & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


Perfectly 


BOURNEMOUTH 
AND 12 BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW FOREST 


Bournemouth 15 miles, Ringwood 6 miles. 


Situated amidst rural surroundings and overlooking open 
Crown Land. Compact accommodation modernised 
throughout. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 26 ft., dining 
room, kitchen. 2 garages. Charming matured garden 
with paddock. Approximately 2 ACRES 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
Head Office, 111, Old Cee Road, Bournemouth. 
Tel. 21212. 


12, STATION ROAD, READING 


COOKHAM/BOURNE END 


Taplow Station 4 miles (Paddington 30 minutes). 
Buses near to High Wycombe and Maidenhead. 


SECLUDED AND PRACTICALLY 
ADJOINING THE RIVER THAMES ON 
THE COOKHAM REACH. 


3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, LOUNGE (31 ft.) 
EXCELLENT KITCHEN 
CENTRAL HEATING 
GARAGE 
SMALL WALLED GARDEN 


AUCTION NOVEMBER 11 
(UNLESS SOLD BEFORE) 


Sole Agents: GIpDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


RUMSEY & RUMSEY | 


POOLE HARBOUR, DORSET 


Close Evening Hill and Lilliput. 


Occupying a magnificent position with panoramic views 

over the harbour and Purbeck Bee ¢ golf links, 

shops, buses, etc. 4 bedrooms, 3 rece on rooms, all 
usual offices. Part central heating. Garage. 


PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD 


Parkstone Office, Station Corner Chambers, Parkstone, 
Poole, Dorset. Tel. Parkstone 78. 
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GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


MAIDENHEAD THICKET 


Overlooking open rural country and adjacent to hundreds 
of acres of National Trust.commons and woodlands. 


sie I 


A lovely Country House of Tudor origin with high 

spacious rooms and some fine oak timbering. 

6 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms (in 3 suites), 3 reception 

rooms (one 29 ft.). Complete central heating. Garage for 

2 cars. Lovely walled gardens with mulberry tree 
(gardener 1 day a week). FREEHOLD £8,950 
Sole Agents: GIDDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, 

Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


AND IN THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


BOURNEMOUTH 
Overlooking favourite golf course. 


i 


DELIGHTFUL POST-WAR RESIDENCE enjoying 
full central heating. 4 bedrooms, well-appointed bath- 
room and toilet, hall with cloakroom, lounge (24 ft.), 
dining room, study, excellent kitchen. Medium-size 
garden. Garage. 
PRICE £6,150 FREEHOLD 
Queens Park Office, 456, Holdenhurst Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 35454. 


12, WOTE STREET, 


SIMMONS & SONS 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES (Tels. 1 and 2) 


(Tel. 54025) BASINGSTOKE (Tel. 199) 


XFORDSHIRE. GENTLEMAN’S SMALL DETACHED COTTAGE 
in about 1 ACRE. Favoured rural situation. Lounge/dining room, study, 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. Garage. Main water and electricity. PRICE £5,250. 


BERKSHIRE 


WELL-KNOWN JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE 


In unspoiled country, yet only 4 miles from Reading. 
- oe ] i OXFORDSHIRE. In open country on the outskirts of Watlington. A 

Panelled staircase hall, DETACHED MODERNISED GABLED RESIDENCE affording 2 reception 

2 reception rooms, billiards rooms (one 25 ft. long), study; ¢loakroom, modern kitchen, scullery, 4 bedrooms, 

room, study, cloakroom, dressing room, bathroom. Attractive small cottage or annexe. Garages for 3 cars, 

5 principal bedrooms, greenhouse, workshop, etc. Garden and paddocks of 214 ACRES. PRICE £6,950. 


3 bathrooms. 
ENLEY-ON-THAMES. On high ground in a much-favoured residential 
situation. GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE with entrance porch and square 4 
hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, scullery, 5 bedrooms, boxroom, bath- 
room. Garage. Good garden with small orchard, in all APPROX. 1 ACRE. 
PRICE £9,500. 


Separately approached flat 
and maisonette. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
Stable block and flatlet. HIENLEY-ON-THAMES. In a desirable, unspoilt situation above the Market 

Place. 19th-CENTURY GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE having spacious 
hall, 3 reception rooms, study, cloakroom, domestic offices, 5 principal bed and 


dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Garages and stabling, detached bungalow. Garden 
and grounds with pavilion, in all 4 TO 5 ACRES. 


Beautiful and easily maintained gardens with swimming pool and hard tennis court, 


IN ALL ABOUT 1234 ACRES 


ALLEN, TAYLOR & WHITFIELD 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, BRIDPORT, DORSET. Tel. 2929. 


DORSET 


Salisbury 18 miles. Bournemouth 23 miles. 


A RESIDENTIAL FARMING PROPERTY OF 300 ACRES 
(210 grass, 90 young woodlands) 


POTBURY & SONS, LTD. 


HIGH STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tel. 14 


SIDMOUTH, DEVON 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD THATCHED DETACHED RESIDENCE 


A most charming 1} miles from sea. 
modern house, Purbeck 
stone with cedar shingle 


tiles. 


Hall, drawing and dining 
rooms, study, beautifully 


2 RECEPTION AND 
4 BEDROOMS 


equipped kitchen and BATHROOM 
domestic offices, 4 bed- KITCHEN AND USUAL 

rooms, bathroom. OFFICES 

Under floor heating 

throughout. STABLE AND GARAGE 

Deep freeze and _ other BLOCK 

modern refinements. 

: A GARDEN/PADDOCK 
Mains electricity and water. Tn all 

na 


Matching stable block. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


Modern farm buildings. Children’s bathing pool. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT A LATER DATE, OR PRIVATELY NOW 
Might be sold with less land. 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
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HORSHAM 
SUSSEX 


HORSHAM 3 MILES 


In a beautiful and much sought-after village. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL BUILT AND ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
spacious hall, 2 reception 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, 

etc. 


All main services. 


DETACHED BRICK 
BUILT GARAGE 


Attractive and well 
maintained garden. 


= 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
Sole Agents: KING & CHASEMORE, Horsham (Tel. 3355). 


HORLEY 
SURREY 


KING & CHASEMORE 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


VERNON SMITH & CO. 


Telephone: 
HORSHAM 3355 


COMBE FARM, CHIDDINGFOLD 


A_ COMPACT MINIATURE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE WITH A BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


5 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, lounge-hall, 
cloakroom, 2 reception 
rooms, maid’s sitting room, 
modern Offices. 
Complete central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
LARGE GARAGE 
and other excellent 
buildings. 


MODERN BUNGALOW 
First rate farmery. ee 
Very charming matured : e 


gardens, orchard and farm- 
land 


IN ALL JUST UNDER 50 ACRES. Additional 10 acres is rented. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE 
Auctioneers: KING & CHASEMORE, Horsham (Tel. 3355). 


HORLEY 
100 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS & ESTATE AGENTS 


A FINE 
LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


SURREY-SUSSEX BORDER (London 35 minutes). 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED. 5-7 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. 
Main services. Garage block. LOVELY GROUNDS 
11/2 ACRES with pond, etc. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


ete. 


58, CORNMARKET STREET 
OXFORD 
OXFORD 44151 (3 lines) 


WOODSTOCK 


Oxford 8 miles._ 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen, 6 bedrooms, 
boxroom, bathroom, separate w.c. Small formal garden 
and kitchen garden. 


£7,250 


G. HERBERT BANKS 


WORCESTER STREET, KIDDERMINSTER (Tel. 2911/2 and 4210), 
and the Estate Office: CORBETT AVENUE, DROITWICH (Tel. 2084/5). 


SHROPSHIRE—WORCESTERSHIRE BORDER ~ 


THE MAWLEY HALL ESTATE 
CLEOBURY MORTIMER. 341 ACRES 
rh MAWLEY HALL 
Animpressive Georgian 
residence of moderate 
size, in superb position. 
Having one of the finest 
interiors in the West 
Midlands. With park- 
land, woodland, estate 
houses, etc., 121 acres. 

Productive farmland. 

Coppicing. Cottages. 
Valuable trout fishing 
(54 miles frontage River 
Rea), Sporting rights oyer 

1,170 Acres. 
Vacant Possession 
of Hall and most of 
remainder. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 12 LOTS (subject to prior sales) 
at THE LION HOTEL, KIDDERMINSTER, on NOVEMBER 10, 1960, 
at 3.30 p.m. . 
Solicitors: Messrs. WESTON, ne < WESTON, Vicar Street, Kidderminster. 
el. 2172. 
Auctioneer: G. HERBERT BANKS, Worcester Street, Kidderminster (Tel. 2911/12 
and 4210), and the Hstate Office, Corbett Avenue, Droitwich (Tel. 2084/5). 


Garage (2). 


IDEAL FOR COUNTRY OFFICES OR 


INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 
AN HISTORIC 16th-CENTURY MANSION 


20 MILES LONDON. 
river. 20 rooms; 4 self-contained flats; cottage; garages, 
Land for amenity, sports, etc. RES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


BUCKELL & BALLARD 


READING—O XFORD 


2 miles main line stn. to Paddington. 
PERIOD VILLAGE HOUSE 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, modern kitchen, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, boxroom suitable 2nd bathroom. 
All main services. 


£7,950 


NEAR REIGATE 
IN LOVELY SETTING 


In grounds of old manor house. 


A CHARMING PERIOD COUNTRY COTTAGE 
surrounded by beautiful uwnspoilable countryside. At 
present 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Suit- 
able for enlargement with space for 2 bedrooms and 
reception room 24 ft. by 16 ft. 1 ACRE. 
OFFERS INVITED FOR FREEHOLD 


Parkland setting bounded by 
9 AC 


AND AT WALLINGFORD 
BERKS 


BUCKS. WITH LOVELY VIEWS 
London 45 miles. Aylesbury 10 miles. 
FACING SOUTH 


400 feet up. Circa 1800. Quiet. 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.s. Garage and 
workshop. Main services. 13 ACRE 


£4,750 


Pretty walled garden. 


R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 


16, PRINCES ST., YEOVIL (Tel. 2074); alsoat SHERBORNE (99), 61, HIGH 
ST., BRIDGWATER (3456), and 16, MAGDALEN ST., EXETER (56043) 


SOUTH SOMERSET 


5 miles Yeovil. In particularly attractive village. 
MELLOWED STONE COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


2/3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM AND W.C. 


GARAGE 


GARDEN 
AND PADDOCK 
ABOUT 1/2 ACRE 


none 


£4,000 OR OFFER FOR QUICK SALE 
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TOWN W& COU 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 1960 


NTRY ESTATES (IRELAND) LTD. 


27-28, CLARE STREET, MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN 


Telephone 62783 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


By direction of Sir Charles Birkin, Bart. 


DARGLE HILL, ENNISKERRY, CO. WICKLOW 


Situated with magnificent views of the Wicklow Mountains. 
STANDING ON 30 ACRES APPROX. 


THE REGENCY RESIDENCE, facing due 
lovely small country 
property only 12 miles from Dublin and 
has been modernised with every con- 
venience for the comfort of a family. 


South is a very 


It comprises rooms of noble proportions and in 
particular very fine drawing and dining rooms 
with domed ceilings and period fireplaces. 
Tn addition to 2 more reception rooms there is 
a large studio or music room separate but 
adjacent to the house. The bedroom accom- 
modation consists of 3 double and 4 single 
bedrooms all fitted with h. and c. basins and 
There are 4 bathrooms 


built-in cupboards. 
A modern kitchen 


and 2 maid’s bedrooms. 3 
with Aga and Agamatic. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT BY STORAGE HEATERS 


f 


E.S.B. Main water. Telephone. LODGE WITH 3 ROOMS. GARAGE FOR 4 CARS 


Sir wan ee, | LOMAS SANDERSAND STAFF “eee e ee 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 


ARCHITECT-BUILT BUNGALOWS: 


IDMOUTH. Elevated position, lovely sea views. 

First-class Bungalow built to high standards, 
1-2 rec., 2-3 bed. (with built-in furniture), bathroom, 
offices. Large garage, small landscape garden. Freehold 
£8,000. 


IDMOUTH. In a level approach position—overlooking 

a protected area Beautifully appointed, 1 rec., 3 bed., 
bathroom, boxroom, offices. Garage. Small garden. 
£6,0-0. Sole Agents. 


ADYOINING THE QUANTOCKS, within easy 

reach of Minehead and Taunton. Well-appointed 
Bungalow with 2-3 rec. (lounge 21 ft. by 14 ft.), 2 bed., 
cloakroom, bath., offices, garage. 14 ACRE. Reasonably 
priced at £3,900 FREEHOLD. 


SPRINGCOMBE 


SALCOMBE REGIS, NR. SIDMOUTH 


COTTAGES AND HOUSES 


£3 450 In an attractive position near Ottery. Charming 

’ old-world Residence with slate roof. 
2 rec., 3 bed., bath, offices.. Garages and 1 ACRE 
grounds. 


IDMOUTH. £4,000. Best residential district. Attrac- 
tive Cottage Residence with lovely outlook. 1 rec., 
cloakroom, 2 bed., bath., offices. Tiny garden. A small gem. 


BETWEEN SIDMOUTH AND BUDLEIGH SAL- 

TERTON. Lovely Modern Character Residence 
close to the coast and accessible to shops and services. 
Picturesque design, magnificent position. 3 rec., cloak- 
room, 4 bed., dressing room, bath., offices. 2 garages. 
114 ACRES. ONLY £6,750. 


AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED PERIOD RESI- NEF: OTTERY ST. MARY. A particularly beauti- 
DENCE set in a lovely valley overlooking the sea. 


fully sited Country Property, with due south 


PLYME. Attractive Semi-Bungalow enjoying cae were eae eT pete aspect and unspoilable views. 3 rec., cloakroom, 5 bed., 
beautiful views. 2 rec., 3 bed., bath., offices. Garage. | grounds, Sadlipding,, wallet garden. Oil-fired central | bath., large storage, 2 garages. 11/4 ACRES. Very 


1 Acre grounds. FREEHOLD £4,650. Sole Agents. 


heating. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Sole Agents. 


charming spot. Sole Agents. 


CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS 


GUILDFORD (Tel. 2266-7-8) GODALMING (Tel. 570) 


BETWEEN HOLMBURY AND EWHURST 


In favourite country setting, about mid-way between London and the coast. 10 miles 
south of Guildford, about 1 mile Ewhurst village and 4 miles from Cranleigh. 
ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS 


PLANNED ON 
TWO FLOORS 
and containing some 
18 rooms, 

6 bathrooms 
and well fitted offices. 
Well maintained, 


re-equipped and 
redecorated. 


Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Central heating. 


Undulating grounds of 7 ACRES, part of which, with certain outbuildings, has 
been used as a market garden. 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


HINDHEAD (Tel. 94) 


RUDGWICK, SUSSEX 


Situated between the village and the main Guildford|/Horsham road, convenient for bus, 
shops and all village amenities. 


ss 


LIPHOOK (Tel. 2327) 


Semi-detached cottage 
and garage block. 
3 reception rooms, 
3 bedrooms, 
tiled bathroom, 
kitchen, etc. 
All main services. 


Garden of about 
1/3 ACRE 
with strip of woodland. 
Garage 
with 2 rooms over. 


PRICE 
£3,750 FREEHOLD 
Vacant possession : 
SPP as Sk ett sce tree ae 
BUILDING LAND AT MUNSTEAD, GODALMING. 2 excellent Plots for 
good class Detached Houses. EACH ABOUT 2 ACRES. Outline consent. 


Main electricity and water, PRICE £2,650 PER PLOT. 
In conjunction with Messrs. JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, W.1 


IS a a Si i eclectic ENS SA nt ee CLT IP LLL EY NM eed SIE a sel eae es hata Te 
Particulars of the above properties from Messrs. CLARKE, GAMMON & EmeERyYs, Chartered Auctioneers and Chartered Surveyors, Guildford (Tel. 266-7-8), Godalming (Tel. 570), 
Hindhead (Tel. 94), Liphook (Tel. 2327). 


DAVENPORT-SMITH & CO. Av.1. 


Incorporated Valuers and Surveyors. 
226-228, SOUTH COAST ROAD, 20, LONGRIDGE AVENUE, 
PEACEHAVEN, SUSSEX. SALTDEAN, SUSSEX. 
Tel. Peacehaven 2526-7. Tel. Rottingdean 4453-4. 


SALTDEAN. Detached Bungalow of superior design, standing on high ground 
with magnificent sea and downland views. Full central heating. Oak mosaic 
block floors to hall and lounge; lounge 16 ft. by 14 ft. with 12-ft. picture window, 
attractive bricquette fireplace, kitchen/breakfast room 11 ft. 6 ins. by 11 ft., stainless 
steel sink unit, thermostatically controlled boiler; 3 double bedrooms, bathroom 
half tiled in black and dove grey with pink bath and basin. Separate w.c., pink suite. 
Built-in garage and fuel stores. Secluded gardens. £4,700. Ref. 205/S. Apply. 
Saltdean Office. 


EACEHAVEN. An imposing detached brick-built Residence offering 

superior family accommodation or suitable as a guest house. Occupying a bold 
corner position, commanding magnificent views of cliffs and English Channel, yet 
only 2 minutes from good local shops and frequent bus services. Part central heating 
and ample cupboard space. Sun lounge 30 ft. by 11 ft. 2 ins., through lounge 
82 ft. 6 ins. by 13 ft. 6 ins., hall with heated linen cupboard; half-tiled bathroom 
with heated towel rail, separate w.c., study/bedroom 13 ft. 6 ins. by 11 ft. 2 ins.; 
dining room 14 ft. 6 ins. by 13 ft. 6 ins., breakfast room 11 ft. by 11 ft. Janitor 
“Junior” self-feed boiler, kitchen with larder and points for cookers; double bedroom 
with wash basin. First floor: Bedroom 21 ft. by 21 ft., wash basin; 2 double bed- 
rooms (one of which has a wash basin). Detached garage with wash basin, electric 
light and door at rear to covered way with w.c., fuel stores. utensil store. Green- 
house, 4 cold frames and large gardens of approximately 1/4 Acre surround the 
property. £6,500. Ref. 31/P. Apply, Peacehaven Office. 
For full details of these freehold properties please apply to Sole Agents as above, who 
will be pleased to accompany applicants to view by appointment. Cars for viewing. 

Open all day Saturday. 


Auctioneers’ 
Surveyors 


CHEFFINS estate oo 
BISHOPS STORTFORD—3 MILES 


DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD PERIOD COTTAGE WITH THATCHED 

ROOF in pretty village. 2 bedrooms, dining room/sitting room, modern kitchen, 

bathroom and separate w.c. ATTRACTIVE GARDEN IN ALL 13 ACRE 
All main services. VACANT POSSESSION 


PRICE £2,950. FREEHOLD 
CAMBRIDGE—8 MILES SOUTH 


PRETTY 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE OF CHARACTER, SKILFULLY 
MODERNISED THROUGHOUT in attractive rural village, 3-4 bedrooms, 
reception hall, 2 reception rooms, study, modern kitchen and bathroom. Garage and 
convenient-sized garden 
Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £3,950. FREEHOLD 


AUDLEY END STATION—¥% MILE 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED, DETACHED HOUSE WITH PANORAMIC 
COUNTRY VIEWS. 4 bedrooms, lounge, dining room, kitchen, shower room, 

bathroom. Garage and fuel stores. 
Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. 


PRICE £5,200. FREEHOLD 


For further particulars of the above and many other properties please apply 
to The Agents: 7, HILL'STREET SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. Tel.2305/2020 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 1960 


PROPERTIES 
BURROWS & CO. 


SURVEYORS, VALUERS AND 
ESTATE AGENTS 


A RARE KENTISH PROPERTY 
LUXURIOUSLY CONVERTED MILL HOUSE 
In a wonderful position 600 ft. up. 


A unique Residence 
with every comfort and 
immense views. 


4 reception rooms, 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Charming grounds. 
GARAGE 
Stable and outbuildings. 


Main water, electricity 
and gas. 


7i/2 ACRES. PICTURESQUE OLD MILL ADJOINS 
FREEHOLD £12,500 


NR. WYE, ASHFORD 


In a charming stretch of country with good views. 
A WELL EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE 


EAST KENT 


3 miles coast. 


PERIOD VILLAGE HOUSE (1765) 
Detached and completely modernised. 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom, lobby to excellent kitchen 
and larder, charming wide staircase, 3 main bedrooms, 
well equipped bathroom, 2 secondary bedrooms. 


GARAGE 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
SPACIOUS YET EASY TO RUN AND IN FIRST- 
CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT 


Todnge (18 ft. by 14 ft.), spacious hall and dining room 


IN KENT 


39-41, BANK STREET 
ASHFORD (Tel. 1294), KENT 


BOXLEY HOUSE, near Maidstone, Kent 
A SUPERB COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Close to unspoilt village. 2% miles electric rail service, London 38 miles. 


4 reception rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Oil-fired central heating. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Staff cottage. 


Park-like grounds 
of about 
312 ACRES 
with swimming pool. 


FREEHOLD £12,750 


LSO FOR SALE NEARBY: Walled GARDEN and GREENHOUSE, £2,000. 
2 ATTRACTIVE S/D PERIOD COTTAGES of good size. No. 1 (4 bedrooms) 
£3,000; No. 2 (2 bedrooms) £2,500. In addition, 30 ACRES of adjoining land with 
buildings are available at £5,000, 
A MOST CHARMING 


17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


In delightful Kentish village 6 miles main line. 


FINE OAK TIMBERS, INGLENOOKS AND 
MANY OTHER PERIOD FEATURES 


3 main bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, hall, 
cloakroom, kitchen, staff wing of 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 
sitting room. 


Garage for 2 large cars. 
FLAT OVER 


Other outbuildings. 


UNIQUE GARDENS OF EXCEPTIONAL 
ATTRACTION, IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 


intercommunicate with sliding double oak doors and 


Offered at an exceptional price. parquet, cloakroom, kitchen, 


bathroom, 4 bedrooms. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Garage. The house is well set back from the road in an 


FREEHOLD £4,300 


ASHFORD 
(Tel. 25-27) 


A PARTICULARLY CHARMING PERIOD COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


Situated in the lovely unspoilt country 
BEEN TENTERDEN AND HAWKHURST 
Dating from the 17th cen- 
tury, yet with all modern 
conveniences. 
5 bedrooms (2 basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, dressing room (basin), 
hall, cloakroom, fine lounge, 
dining and morning rooms. 
Excellent domestic offices. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
and fine old barn. 


Delightful gardens, orchard 
and paddock, 
51/4 ACRES 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Main water and electricity. 
Telephone. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750, WITH POSSESSION 
Sole Agents. apply: Hawkhurst Office. 


NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


A SUPERIOR DETACHED MODERN SINGLE-STOREY 
RESIDENCE 
2 miles main-line station, London 40 minutes. 
; : Superbly built. 
Most lavishly appointed. 


3 bedrooms, 
large lounge 
(about 21 ft. by 20 ft.) 
with dining annexe, 
bathroom, modern kitchen, 
propagating house, 
aluminium casements 
and sun loggia. 


COMPLETE 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Main services. 


LOVELY GARDENS 
extending to about 34 acre. 


VACANT POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
Apply: Tunbridge Wells Office. 


attractive garden. Bus passes. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 


GEERING & COLYER 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (996-7); KENT, RYE (3155-6), HEATHFIELD (533-4) AND WADHURST (2262), SUSSEX 


FREEHOLD 8,000 GNS. 


HAWKHURST 
(Tel. 3181-3) 


ON THE KENTISH HILLS 
In beautiful high and healthy position between Canterbury and Folkestone. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Surrounded by lawn and 
with a walled garden. 


4 bedrooms, dressing room, 

bathroom, separate w.c., din- 

ing room, lounge, third recep- 

tion room (or _ playroom), 

cloakroom, modern kitchen 
Aga). 


DOUBLE BRICK GARAGE 
Lovely gardens and paddock. 
4 ACRES 

Company's water and main 

electricity. Telephone. 

THOROUGHLY 
RECOMMENDED 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,900. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Ashford Office. 


Lovely KIPLING COUNTRY, Nr. BURWASH, SUSSEX 


5 miles main-line station for London. 


PICTURESQUE OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
oe WITH PRETTY OUTLOOK 


Ideal occupation artist 
or writer orascity man’s 
weekend retreat. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
separate w.c., hall, 
3 reception rooms 
(one 21 ft. by 17 ft.), 
kitchen. 


Main water and electricity. 


Inexpensive garden and 
orchard, with small trout 
stream, about 
2 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,850 
Apply: Heathfield Office. 
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PREVIEWS Inc. 


SPECIALISTS IN OVERSEAS PROPERTY INVESTMENT 


SUPPLEMENT—22 


AND VALUATION 


SPECIALISTS IN PROPERTY SALES PROMOTION 


Change of Address 


THE VERY SATISFACTORY GROWTH OF THIS COMPANY’S BUSINESS IN LONDON DURING 
THE PAST THREE YEARS HAS MADE IT NECESSARY TO ACQUIRE LARGER PREMISES IN A 
LOCATION WHICH WILL BE MORE CONVENIENT FOR OUR CLIENTS. 


EFFECTIVE FROM THE 10th OCTOBER, 1960, THE ADDRESS, STYLE AND TELEPHONE NUMBERS 
OF OUR LONDON OFFICE WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 


PREVIEWS Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL ESTATE AGENTS 
10, PARK PLACE, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 


Telephone: HYDe Park 5088-9. 


ALSO IN NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO FORT WORTH 


PARIS CAGNES-SUR-MER ROME MADRID SALISBURY (RHODESIA) PALM BEACH 


GUILDFORD 3386 
CRANLEIGH 525 


HORSHAM 3311 
HENFIELD 22 


WELLER & CO. 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 


THIS LUXURY PROPERTY 


OVERLOOKING THE SEA WITH ITS OWN 
PRIVATE BEACH AND ANCHORAGE 


GARDEN OF AVOCADO, LEMON, ORANGE, 
GRAPEFRUIT AND PALM TREES 


All main supplies. 


PLUS 40,000 GALLONS RAINWATER 
AND WELLS 
HIBISCUS HEDGE 


4 BEDROOMS 
(2 WITH BATHROOMS EN SUITE) f 
SCREEN PORCHES 
LARGE LUXURY FITTED KITCHEN 
WITH MODERN EQUIPMENT ' 
PORTE CACHE, DOUBLE GARAGES 
APARTMENT HOUSE SLEEPING 4 PLUS 
SERVANTS’ QUARTERS 
FOR SALE WITH BEACH AND FULLY 
FURNISHED AND EQUIPPED HOUSE 
AND APARTMENT 
£50,000 
ADDITIONAL LAND ADJOINING 
MORTGAGE AVAILABLE LONDON 
Buy-lease-back or inheritance tax investment. . 


ay 


PARTICULARS OF OTHER PROPERTIES INCLUDING HOUSES, ISLANDS, BUILDING LAND AND SITES FROM £350 PER at iS ON OUT ISLANDS TO 
SUB-DIVISIONS NEAR NASSAU NOW DEVELOPING AT £70,000 


Apply: WELLER & Co., 31, Carfax, Horsham (Tel. 3311-2). 


Valuer 


Sorrece BARRY J. MISHON 


43, ALDWICK ROAD, BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX. Tel. 
Also Agents in South of France; West Indies. 


PROPERTIES; LAND; INVESTMENTS 
AVAILABLE IN 


SOUTH OF FRANCE; ITALY; WEST INDIES 


Up-to-date 


House and 
Estate Agent 


Bognor 2018 


listings sent immediately upon receiving applicants’ full 


requirements. 


ROQUEBRUNE-CAP-MARTIN PALMA (Nr.)—MAJORCA 
16 Flats to be erected. 
FOR SALE 
CHOICE SITUATION—SEA 
VIEWS 


£3,100 FREEHOLD (EACH) 


2 Choice Building Plots for sale. 
DIRECT BEACH ACCESS 


758 sq. metres/836 sq. metres 
at £6 per sq. metre. 


For full details apply: 
BARRY J. MISHON, 43, ALDWICK ROAD, BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 
Tel. Bognor 2018 


CANADIAN CAPITAL-GAIN 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


LAND VALUES ALONG THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
ARE BOOMING 


WE OFFER A UNIQUE PLAN FOR THE MODERATE 
INVESTOR TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS OPPORTUNITY 


For complete details and descriptive brochure write to: 


ST. LAWRENCE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORP. (U.K.) 
140, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 


. é : COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 
| : PROPERTIES OVERSEAS 


HAMPTON & SONS 


OVERSEAS DEPT., 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


TOBAGO—WEST INDIES 


Telephone: 
HYDe Park 8222 
(20 lines) 


SMALL 
PRIVATE ISLAND 
FOR SALE 


ADJOINING 


FAMOUS BIRD SANCTUARY 


Apply HAMPTON 


BARBADOS 


KNOWN FOR ITS EXCELLENT CLIMATE 
ONE OF THE FINEST MODERN HOUSES ON THE ISLAND 


“ 


o Close to favoured west coast 
and with fine sea views. 
Bridgetown 12 miles. 
Speightstown 2 miles. 
Altitude 130 ft. 


Built of coral stone on 
one floor. 


2 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms, 
kitchen. 


GUEST COTTAGE 
GARAGE 
Staff quarters. 


. IPE BINS LE ON 
51/7 ACRES OF GARDEN AND LAND. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, as above 
or Carib Isles Real Estate, Barbados. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
LA CROISETTE-CANNES 
Tel. 39.00.67-68-69 


BETWEEN CAN 


JOHN TAYLOR & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1864 | 
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Telegrams: 
“Selanlet Piccy 
London” 


TWO-STOREY 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
AND 
12% ACRES 


1 MILE OFF SHORE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


& SONS, Overseas Department. 


ITALIAN ADRIATIC 


On hillside overlooking Rimini and the sea; close to one of the finest beaches in Italy. 
Lovely climate. 


RECENTLY BUILT LUXURY RESIDENCE WITH PICTURE WINDOWS 


Main accommodation on 
one floor. 


2 principal bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, living/ 
dining room 22 ft. 6 in. by 
18 ft. 6 in. with balcony, 
studio, well-fitted kitchen, 

separate staff quarters. 


GARAGE 


Central heating, electricity, 
gas, telephone. 


Lovely semi-tropical gardens of about 1/4 ACRE 
NO RATES OR TAXES FOR FIRST 25 YEARS 
Price on application from HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 


AND AT NICE 
MONTE-CARLO 
AND ST. TROPEZ 


NES and ANTIBES 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN VILLA 


Perfect condition. 


FOR SALE IN STERLING 


LARGE LIVING-ROOM 
3 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 
STAFF QUARTERS 


GARDEN 1/2 ACRE 


WONDERFUL VIEW 


CABLE: 
“CHRISTLAND” 


H. G. CHRISTIE 


P.O. BOX 


REAL ESTATE—NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


ISLANDS ESTATES 


HOMES FOR SALE 
AND-RENT 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


NASSAU HOME SITES 


Situated in Westward Villas, a few 
minutes’ drive from the Country Club 
and Golf Course. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 
ONE-STOREY RESIDENCE 


contains: 
2 double bedrooms and one bathroom in main 
house, combination living-dining area, modern 
kitchen, patio off living room. 


APARTMENT WITH SEPARATE 
ENTRANCE ADJACENT TO MAIN HOUSE 
contains large combination living-bedroom- 
dining room, bathroom and kitchen. Tiled 

throughout. 


““HENSLER RESIDENCE” 


INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO 


INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 
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OSCAR E. JOHNSON 
H,F. J. LEGGATT 
A, E, FRANCIS 
P. A. B. JOHNSON 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN MOTHER. TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY, 
FINE ART DEALERS . FINE ART DEALERS i 


Watercolour drawing b; J. M. W. Turner, R.A. - View of Fonthill, showing a Gothic Abbey, the seat of William Beckford, Esq. 
Exhibited R.A. 1800, 1887, 1892. From the Collections of Mrs. Geoffrey Lubbock and Sir Charles Tennant, Bart. 
Recorded ‘‘Turner’’ by Sir Walter Armstrong. ‘‘The Life of J. M. W. Turner’’ by Finberg. 


Included in the EXHIBITION of works by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. from 14th October to 4th November in aid of The Missions to Seamen. ( 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Daily 10 a.m.—5 p.m. Telephone: Whitehall 3772 Saturday 10 a.m.—12 noon 


JOHN BELL «¢f ABERDEEN H. W. KEIL. Eee 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


The one comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 
TUDOR HOUSE +» BROADW aay 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel. BROADWAY 7108 


A recenditioned Mahogany two 
pedestal Dining Table with cross- 
banded top and loose centre leaf. 
Fully extended it measures 7 feet 
by 3 feet and the width is reduced 
to 5 feet when the leaf is removed. 


One of a pair of Antique Chippen- 
dale Mahogany Arm Chairs with 
very unusual animal head arms and 
finely carved cabriole legs. Period 


Late 18th-century mahogany oval breakfast table with cross-banded top. 
Length S ft. Depth 3 ft. 5 ins. Height 2 ft. 5 ins. 


circa 1775. : 
BRIDGE STREET 
ee Bebe) EGE Ny. CHELTENHAM MIDHURST 
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Panel ot carved red, green and buff lacquer showing the Empress Si Wang Mu View of Bridgnorth, Shropshire 
in her home in, the Kw’én Lun Mountains. Frame in red and gold lacquer. by Paul Sandby, R.A. Circa 1775. 
18+h century, Chinese. 22 by 16 inches. Watercolour drawing, 13 by 20 inches. 


' BY QPPOINTMENT 
TOHER MAJESTY THE QULLN TO W.RH. THE OUKE OF EDINBURGH 
PALDALAISTS EOAL LISTS 


SPINK « SON Lr. 


EST. 1772 


PemiOoD SILVER : JEWELLERY :; CHINESE ART 
CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES : PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
COINS, MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 


5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel: WHItehall 5275, 5 lines. Cables: SPINK LONDON 
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Aphrodite with child, in marble. One of a set of four rare antique silver candlesticks of a Chinaman 


From Alexandria. Of the 1st century B.c. Peas. 
Height 13 inches. Heizht 102 inches. 


on a triangular rococo base. London 1753. Maker John Cafe. 
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TESSIERS 


LTD. 
ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


oN 


: : Cc GFORGE DL Se 
r—“—“_ _ JAMES GOULD, LONDO 1729/31. . 
. S00. 16 dwt GF oo 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


FINE 18th-CENTURY FURNITURE 


2 A rare Regency winged Davenport in Rosewood, with gilt enrichments. Of a 
Mid-18th-century carved mahogany card table beautiful colour and figuring. : Circa 1810. 


ANN & FLEMING : | 
(ANTIQUES) LTD. GREGORY & CO. 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Limited (Bruton Street) ETL 


120b, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 Established 1823 
Televhone : GROsvenor 2770 27, BRUTON STREET, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 2608/9/10 & MAYfair 2066. Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo, London. 


A pair of fine bronze and ormolu Empire candelabra on green marble bases. 
Circa 1810. 
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COURSING THE HARE 
YORKSHIRE 


5) 


RIPON MINSTER 


THOMAS GIRTIN 
JOHN SELL COTMAN 


KIRK THORPE 


1960 


iY) 


FRANCIS BARLOW 


Wy 
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OF 


WATERCOLOURS AND DRAWING 
and 
(STREET 


7 

\ VRC 
- 
TUK 
Uz “ \ 


HYDe Park 9188 and 9189 


LOAN EXHIBITION 
FROM THE LEEDS CITY 
ART GALLERY 


Telephones 


ON VIEW UNTIL NOVEMBER 19th 


* 


43 OLD BOND STREET 


3 ALBEMARLE 
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SOTHEBY’S 


(Founded 1744) 
announce the Sale on Thursday, 3rd November, of 


FINE JEWELS 


the property of 
LADY GASELEE 
A. C. L. DUFF-GORDON, ESQ. 
MRS. D. CHART 
MRS. S. DEELEY 
W. H. LEATHEM, ESQ. 
MRS. AVELINA HANDMAN 
MRS. C. M. MALTBY 


and other owners 


A fine Step Cut Diamond Bracelet and a Pair of Clips in Aqua- A Dragonfly Brooch in Diamonds and Coloured Stones and a 
marines, Sapphires and Diamonds by Cartier. Butterfly Brooch in White and Fancy Coloured Diamonds. 


Illustrated Catalogue (3 plates) 1/6. Plain Catalogue 6d. Post Free 
SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: HYDe Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


JEREMY LTD. 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


CATCHPOLE & WILLIAMS 


14, GRAFTON STREET, 
Sree BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 11 
Telephone: Mayfair 7800 Members of the British Antique Dealer's Association 


Fine English 18th Century Diamond Spray. 


A VERY FINE QUALITY GEORGE IL PERIOD ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN MIRROR, STILL RETAINING ITS ORIGINAL GILDING 
AND GESSO WORK. Circa 1730. Height 6ft. lin. Width 3ft. 3ins. 


eee ewe SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS GOLDSMITHS 
Ee JEWELS AND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED 
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A Sheraton mahogany three pillar dining table 
of exceptional quality, with two leaves. 


The pedestals of this table 
are of very fine proportions. Circa 1785 


Width: 6 ft. Length (without leaves) 9 ft 


oe 
\) 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1. TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 


R. G. HENNELL & SONS LTD. VALLIATIONS . WORKS OF ART [7 


4, SOUTHAMPTON PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
HOLBORN 4218 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


ANTIQUES 


roan 


ee 


ONE OF A PAIR OF REGENCY 
BERGERE ARMCHAIRS 
decorated dark green 

with gilt lines. 


HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
BROOK STREET - LONDON ‘Wt 


MAYFAIR 1486 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOGATION 


BROOK STREET 


This quaint address is approached by a 
narrow turning situated between Bond 
BOND STREET Street and South Molton Street. 


WAU OF VENISON YARD 


VICTORIAN DIAMOND BOW BROOCH 
(actual size) 


ee ee ee 
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Chippendale Circa 1770. Fine quality mahogany bookcase, the 
unusual serpentine shaped lower part is fitted with a secretaire 


drawer. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. 6 ins. high. 


THERE is much to delight and interest the 
antique lover at Harrods. Furniture, glass, china 
and bric-a-brac have been carefully selected from 
several periods. Each article is authentic and 
reasonably priced; a visit is certain to prove 


rewarding. 


Antique Galleries 


Third floor, next to Library 


HARRODS 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


HARRODS LTD 


SLOane 1234 LONDON swW1 
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CHICHESTER ANTIQUES 


LIMITED 


A fine 18th Century French terra cotta figure. Height: 24 inches. 
A late 18th Century English gilt console table with Italian marble mosaic top. 
Height: 2 ft. 1o ins. Width: 2 ft. 4 ins. Depth: 1 ft. 5 ins. 


43, NORTH. STREET, CHICHES Tia 


EARLY CLOSING THURSDAY 


WM. YOUNG 


ANTIQUES, AND :FINE Wak 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen 


515, LAWNMARKET, EDINBURGH 
Telephone: Caledonian 7617 


Telephone 4882 


Pair of early Wedgwood 
basalt plaques with fluted 
frames. 143” x 1134”. Price 
£85 the pair. 


Italian carved 


A superb 
wood and gilt centre table 


with Mosaic marble 


Diameter 45”. 


top. 


fine oriental 
carpets and rugs... 


NY 0 


ca fine pair of George II carved and gilt side tables, 
with grey marble tops. 
Size: 4ft. wide, 2 ft. 8 ins. high and 2ft. 2ins. deep. 


A member of the Antiques Dealers’ Association 
: 


TROLLOPES 


ANTIQUES 


TROLLOPE & SONS (LONDON) LIMITED 
West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.1 Telephone: Belgravia 4511 
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At the Civil Service Stores you will 
find a large collection of fine carpets 
from the famous weaving centres of 
the Orient. In rich jewel-like colours 
and timeless designs these superbly 
hard-wearing carpets—some of which 
are listed below—are an investment not 
just for a lifetime, but for generations. 


_. 
a 


_ 


_.. 


Ai 


CIV 


Lilli 


Yillélldlll 


FINE SAROUK 

Medallion centre and border in Indigo and 

Azure Blue, with well covered design in 

Persian Red background. 

Size: 12 ft. 10 ins. by 8 ft. 8ins. £199 10 0 
“KIRMAN’’ 

Medallion and Border in Blue and Claret, and 

Ivory or Clear background of Light Green. 

Size: 9 ft. 1 in. by 6 ft. 2 ins. £108 15 0 
“KESHAN”’ 

Fine close weave. Small floral design with 


STORE 


: 
contrasting medallion in Red. Borders and 
ee in Indigo and Red. Centre, Ivory 
gure 
Size: 10 ft. ll ins. by 6 ft. 10 ins. £105 0 0 

“KAZAK”’ 
Traditional large motif design, introducing _ 
Light and Dark Blue in figures and Borders _ 
against Scarlet ground. _ 
Size: 6 ft. Sins. by 4ft.3ins. £47 10 0 
““BALUCHISTAN’”’ 7 
Example from a selection of rugs in varying 
size. Traditional designs and colourings of _ 
Terra Cotta, Fawn, Ivory and Ox Blood. 
Size: 4 ft. 11 ins. by 2 ft. 8 ins. £14 10 0 
CHINESE “TAI PING”’ 
A fine hand-knotted embossed Chinese 


carpet, in bold medallion design. Royal 
Blue, Crimson, Cream and Green. 

Size: 12 ft by 9 ft. 
THE CIVIL 
Strand, London, W.C.2. TEM. 


a ‘\ 


£197 10 0 


SERVICE STORES, 
1212 


tah 


By direction of Martin Benson Esq. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Will Sell by Auction on the Premises 


at 


BEECH HOUSE 
CHEVELEY, NEWMARKET 


on 


Tuesday, November 8th 
at 10.30 a.m. 


The Contents of the Mansion 
including: 


AGRA, KIRMAN, KASHAN, HERIZ and CHINESE 

CARPETS and RUGS, Chinese Chippendale Design Chairs 

' and Settee, MAHOGANY LIBRARY TABLE, China, Glass, 

Ornamental Items, OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLOURS 

and BOOKS of RACING INTEREST. Prestcold Deep Freeze, 
Dishlex Dishwasher. 


An AUSTIN 1948 16-h.p. SALOON 
A ROLLS-ROYCE 1937 51-h.p. PHANTOM II SALOON 
GARDEN FURNITURE including Teak Seats. 


On View Friday & Saturday, November 4th & 5th 
10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 


Catalogues 1/- each from the Auctioneers: 


WAYfair 3771 


20 HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
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ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED - 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE - LONDON SW1 
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At your leisure... 


A Musical Party’ 
by Gainsborough 
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Alice said: “It must come sometimes to “jam to day’. 
It’s coming more and more. 

If work is our bread and butter. 

then play is the jam. The time of leisure. 

Time to go fishing or read a book; 

listen to music or have a party; 

time, even, to make jam. 

The helpings of leisure are getting bigger these days. 
Slowly but surely technical advances in industry 

are extending and distributing the nation’s spare time. 
Of all the industries that are making this possible, 

oil is not the least. 

Think. 

All this getting about by land, sea and air in half the time; 
all this work-free central heating of your home; 

all this whiter whiter, shining shining business 

and countless other time-saving household goods— 

they have their origin in oil. 

They help you to more leisure. 

You can do the jobs in half the time 

and spend the rest of the day just staring into space. 
Maybe one day Esso will take you into space, too. 


That'll be a jam day. 
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JACK BABI AS 


LIM It ED 


Announce the new 


Touring Limousine by Fames Young 


FOR THE LONG WHEELBASE SILVER CLOUD II 


Presented for 
the first time at the 

Motor Show, Earls Court on 
STAND 76 

by 

JAMES YOUNG LTD LONDON ROAD, BROMLEY, KENT. RAVensbourne 3434 


a subsidiary of 
JACK BARCLAY LTD The Largest Official Retailer for ROLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY 
BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. MAY fair 7444 
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MISS HENRIETTA TIARKS 


Miss Henrietta Tiarks, only daughter of Mr 
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be married to the Marquess of Tavistoc 


1s to 


846 
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HELPING PROVINCIAL THEATRES 


N the past year the Government’s grant to 
I the Arts Council, the principal instrument 
of public patronage, has been £14 million, or 
sevenpence per head of the population: equal to 
the cost of building four miles of motorway. It 
is the highest the Council has received since its 
formation in 1946, but also, Sir William Emrys 
Williams points out in the Council’s report for 
1959-60, one of the lowest of its kind in Europe. 
But for that 7d. Britain would undoubtedly be 
without metropolitan opera, ballet and sym- 
phony orchestras; and the disappearance of the 
provincial repertory theatres, which have be- 
come both the nurseries and to a growing extent 
the laboratories of the living drama, would be 
largely certain. Of the need for patronal 
support of most living expressions of the arts 
there can be no question. But the case of the local 
theatres calls for particular attention now owing 
to the impact, and also the requirements, of 
television, and to the situation created by local 
authorities’ having been empowered to apply 
funds to provide music and drama. The Arts 
Council rightly regards its major responsibility 
as being to maintain the metropolitan art 
institutions of the nation, the expenditure on 
which, however, when diffusion by tours is 
taken into account, is shown to be spread on a 
fifty-fifty basis between London and the pro- 
vinees. Even so, it has this year distributed 
£100,000 (compared with £50,C09 previously) in 
support of 25 repertory companies out of a 
total number of 51. These 25 have been selected, 
for various sound reasons, to be “‘stanchions of a 
grid plan of repertory theatres’ in the face of 
the current slump that is affecting theatres of all 
kinds. But the report makes clear that this 
pattern of patronage cannot necessarily be 
maintained. It is a temporary measure pending 
wider general support. 

Although it is 12 years since local authori- 
ties have been able to contribute to this support, 
they have been remarkably slow to equate the 
theatre with, for instance, the public library and 
the art gallery or museum as the collective 
responsibility of ratepayers. And when they do 
they show extraordinary disparities. How, asks 
the report, is it to be explained that Bristol City 
Corporation last year granted only £250 (worth 
1/120th of a penny rate) to its Old Vic, whereas 
Hornchurch U.D.C. gave £6,250 (the value of a 
penny rate) to its enterprising repertory theatre? 
If the 1948 Act were fully applied, local autho- 
rities would be contributing nearly £15 million a 
year to music, drama, opera and ballet. At 
present their support amounts to about 
£250,000—one 60th of what they are empowered 
to spend. The other main potential sources of 
patronage are commerce and the cultural trusts. 
The report pays tribute to the Independent 
Television Companies, which have given nearly 
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£150,000 in grants to the arts and sciences in the 


past year. But Sir William Emrys Williams 
would like to see closer collaboration between 
benefactor bodies “‘to devise a more balanced 
and secure basis of assistance, and a more unified 
purpose.” 


SAVING OLD COTTAGES 


O describe the present movement for slum 

clearance as a “‘drive’’ imparts to it a sense 
of urgency that forbids procrastination. That 
seems all to the good. But there is a distinct 
danger that if the necessary preliminaries are 
carried through in a bulldozing manner, sacri- 
fices may be made that will later create resent- 
ment and regret. The annual report of the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
published last week, mentions the threat to old 
cottages inherent in present slum-clearance 
procedure. Not infrequently such cottages con- 
tribute to the beauty of the villages in which they 
are situated, but because they are old an official 
surveyor may have no difficulty in compiling a 
schedule of defects calculated to compel the 
owner to agree to a demolition order. Regula- 
tions require the owner to have the opportunity 
of undertaking the necessary improvements and 
of submitting an offer to carry out the work. 
But while he will be informed of this right, his 
desire to avail himself of it is likely to be re- 
versed immediately by his being told in the 
official notice of unfitness, served simultaneously, 
that the cottage “is not capable of being made 
fit at a reasonable cost.’”’ In face of such a pre- 
judgment the owner must conclude that the 
property is condemned and that an appeal will 
be futile. According to the C.P.R.E., however, 
this procedure is not the only step permitted to 
the local authority. There is an alternative 
course that requests the owner to carry out 
certain repairs, and if he can show that they 
involve unreasonable expense, the authority may 
itself be required to carry out the works at its 
own cost. This is the kind of right of 
the individual liable to be conveniently dis- 
regarded by authority when it is conducting a 
“drive.’’ It is to be hoped that the C.P.R.E.’s 
representations on this matter to the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government will be 
fruitful. 


FAULTS IN FORESTRY POLICY 


T is unfortunate that the Council for the Pre- 

servation of Rural England has not yet been 
able to arrange for Private Members’ motions 
for discussion by both Houses on the effect of 
present forestry policy on the natural beauty of 
Britain. According to the Council’s annual 
report, its ultimate. object is to empower the 
Forestry Commission to plant trees, not solely for 
commerce, but also for amenity, and to oblige 
the Commission to do so in appropriate circum- 
stances. Such a change would bring forestry 
policy into harmony with the statutory duty of 
the National Parks Commission te preserve and 
enhance the natural beauty of the Parks and 
Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty. At 
present, forestry policy encourages planting 
programmes that may change for the worse the 
whole character of these protected regions. It is 
obviously necessary, too, that the attention of 
Parliament should be called to the fact that 
when the relevant legislation of 1947 and 1949 
was passed large-scale schemes of private 
afforestation were not envisaged, and forestry 
was exempted from planning control. This 
situation makes it possible for private forestry 
groups to embark on schemes for the estab- 
lishment of a forestry industry handling the 
products of hundreds of thousands of acres, and 
equipped with saw mills, pulp mills and other 
installations. Considerable areas of land in 
Somerset, Devon and Cornwall have already 
been acquired for such a purpose. While we 
need an expanding forestry industry, we need 
also the National Parks and Areas of Outstand- 
ing Natural Beauty. The interests of the two 
should not be beyond reconciliation. 


COMMON-MARKET TALKS 
HILE the President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Maudling, met his opposite numbers 
on the Continent last week, looking for means to 
link the trading interests of all Western Europe, 
the National Farmers’ Union leaders were talking 
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to Dr. Mansholt, who is the leading agricul- 
tural protagonist for the Common Market. Dr. 
Mansholt hopes for an ultimate rapprochement, 
but he does not expect us to sign the Rome 
Treaty and adopt the Six’s agricultural policy. 
This Mr. Winegarten, Chief Economist of the 
N.F.U., told Peterborough farmers last week. 
All concerned must now recognise that there 
can be no question of Britain’s subordinating 
her needs in agricultural policy to the uniform 
pattern that may emerge in the Common-Market 
countries. It is far from certain whether they 
will find an agricultural policy acceptable in 
practice to them all. In any event, import 
levies to boost prices would not suit the majority 
of our farmers when applied to feed grains. They 
would be handicapped in producing milk, eggs 
and pigs in competition with the Dominions and 
other suppliers. Fertilisers, machinery and 
other requisites might be a little cheaper, but not 
sufficiently so to offset the higher feed costs. Our 
present system of deficiency payments from the 
Treasury serves to keep our farming in good 
trim by safeguarding the farmer reasonably 
well and—no less important—it keeps prices 
down for the housewife, who has plenty of 
choice. The subsidies may look costly, but we 
get better value for money this way than by 
forcing up prices all round. In time some of the 
Continental countries may see the wisdom of 
taking the same course. 
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Next Week’s Issue 

Country Lire of October 27 will include 
articles on the craft of thatching, by Norman L. 
Goodland, on Treowen, the Monmouthshire 
home of Mr. Richard Wheelock, by Mark Gir- 
ouard, and on the exhibition of paintings by 
Matthew Smith at the Royal Academy, by 
Denys Sutton. There will also be a review of 
fox-hunting prospects, by Frances Pitt, and a 
report of the Rugby Union match between the 
South Africans and the Southern Counties, by 
O. L. Owen. 


A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


URS isn’t a bare cliff, like that beyond our 
() boundary wall where the sheep graze. On 
the contrary, it is well clothed with scrub 
trees, bushes and so on. I was considering this 
at the week-end when I went up to drive the 
sheep out. Our boundary wall is high enough in 
most places, but here and there the sheep 
manage to spring up on to the top and get in. 
They are probably a special breed of agile sheep. 
Anyway, I had to go and put them out, for they 
are not content with skulking in the underbrush. 
They come down and eat the bushes and plants 
we have in the garden. 

To return to the cliff and its covering, 
however, the commonest bush is blackthorn, 
with gorse running it a close second. On the face 
of the cliff juniper has its blankets spread, and 
here and there a few young pines have rooted 
themselves in crevices. There are two wayfaring 
trees that I recognise by leaf and berry, a few 
hawthorns, a lot of bramble bushes and wild 
rose, and an abundance of stunted wild cherries. 
The wild cherries have flourished this year: I 
have never seen so many. I suppose we could 
have done something with them had we known 
any useful recipe, but the birds have a use for 
them, and they are having a feast now. 


* * 
* 


T is sometimes said that birds carefully leave 
berries alone to stand by as a sort of larder 
if a hard winter is coming. I have always 
doubted this, and I am not sure that a lot of 
berries really means a hard winter, either. The 
fruit of the wayfaring tree didn’t last, I noticed: 
some birds must consider it a delicacy. The 
berries of the juniper haven’t been touched as 
yet. I don’t think these are as attractive as 
some. I noticed a hen pheasant making 
desperate efforts to get elderberries by springing 
up and snatching at them where they hung just 
out of reach, but the most sought-after berries 
at the moment are the last suddenly ripening 
blackberries that appear with the colder weather, 
and, of course, the wild cherry. The jays have 
come to feed on the latter. The blackbird is 
feasting on both the blackberry and the elder- 
berry, and pigeons are eating wild cherries as 
avidly as they go for ivy berries when they ripen. 
The magpie is fond of elderberry, but he is 
also fond of the walnut tree and seems to take a 
delight in pecking at the green outer covering of 
the nuts. We had hardly any magpies about 
here in the spring, but now, all at once, we have 
dozens and the same applies to jays, although 
these are much more elusive and hard to detect 
as they slip in and out of the wild cherry 
branches. In general I think I can say that all 
the birds I see on the berry bushes and trees are 
garden pests—magpies, jays, pigeons and jack- 
daws. Only the bullfinch is absent now, and 
that is because an abundance of seeding plants 
has made him revert to his finch habits. 


* * 
* 


VERY so often I am pestered to buy a 
donkey so that it may graze on our rough 
ground and be made a family pet. We have a 
soft spot for donkeys, and I am fond of them 
myself because of the wisdom I sometimes 
imagine I detect in their faces. I like them for 
their obstinacy. They have character. I like 
them for their placid stance when they take the 
shade on a hot day, and the only thing I have 
against them is their braying. 

There is a donkey that lives on the rough 
about half a mile from us. I have never seen it, 
but it has been there for some years now. It 
brays at intervals and it is an unearthly, ugly 
sound. Our donkey would have to be a silent 
one, a brayless donkey. It wouldn’t have to be 
too awkward, and it would be nice if it could be 
persuaded to pull something up and down to the 
kitchen garden without getting a fit of awkward- 
ness on the way. 
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Reece Winstone 


CHURCH WITH A CELTIC TOWER: LUSK, CO. DUBLIN 


HAVE had all the advantages of having a 

donkey pointed out to me. It would keep the 
grass down, it would fertilise the ground and it 
would make a lovely pet. All things considered, 
I don’t think we shall be having one, however. 
The pigeon loft, which was a goose-house before 
it had pigeons, a hen-house before that and a 
piggery at one time, isn’t quite high enough to 
accommodate even a small donkey, and a donkey 
would have to have a sheltering place. It would 
also have to have harness, such as a saddle. 

I really feel that a mule would be more 
useful for working and, in any case, one tree 
would have to be eradicated from the place—the 
yew. We could get rid of the yews, build a shelter, 
buy asaddle.. not this year. When I am older 
and more inclined to portliness, perhaps. I have 
a vision of myself swaying gently on the back of 
a donkey as I go up to inspect the garden, 
wearing a straw hat and holding a bottle of wine 
in my hand. 


* * 
* 


NTIL early this year it looked as though we 
might be gathering a museum of unwanted 
stoves. There was one at the far end of the 
potting shed, an old heating stove discarded by 
my father, and there was the big, dust-making, 
cooking and heating stove that we put out when 
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AT HAMBLEDON 


ATER is mighty. Look 
Under your feet! 

Theve, through a gaping board 
Two currents meet, 
Noble as armoured knights 
Whose rivalry 
Troubles thew pilgrimage 
Down to the sea. 
Angry, they veay and toss 
Plumes light as snow, 
Then in a frenzied clinch 
Yet wilder grow. 
Nothing can part the twain: 
(Stand back, for fear 
You too may follow them 
Under the weir). 


Water is quick to heal. 
See where the green 
Favours of rushes make 
Friendship between 
Those bitter enemies, 
Soon reconciled, 
Who in one bed are now 
Suddenly mild! 
JEAN KENWARD. 


we had the small one in to handle the radiators 
and hot-water supply. We couldn’t get rid of 
the cooking and heating stove for a long time. 
It had been a comparatively expensive lump of 
iron, but no one wanted it, and in the end it 
was sold by our builder, who installed it in a 
cottage for one of his customers. 

I have been considering a new boiler to use 
oil instead of solid fuel. We find anthracite 
expensive and awkward to handle—the coal 
merchant tips the stuff in the court and then 
shovels it into the store and swears there is no 
other way—and an oil tank could so easily be 
fitted to the gable of the kitchen to feed an oil 
stove. This would, of course, bring us back 
again to two unwanted stoves. A friend tells me 
that he has three, but refuses to accept the one 
we have in the potting shed to make his number 
even. To be serious, however, oil heating is 
apparently cleaner and, for people just a little 
of the beaten track as we are, the delivery of oil 
would surely present no greater problem than 
the delivery of anthracite. 


* * 
* 


HE fishing season hadn’t quite ended here 

when an announcement in our local paper 
informed anglers that an increase would be 
made next year in the cost of their licences. This 
is a sore point with trout anglers, for trout 
fishing here takes place mainly in unstocked 
waters. If waters are stocked, the stocking is 
done by individuals or clubs who charge 
accordingly. The authority, however, stocks the 
rivers with salmon fry or parr and only supplies 
trout fry or ova to clubs or owners of lakes who 
particularly want trout fry. A charge is made 
for this. It comes out of the trout-licence money, 
say the anglers, but from the same general fund 
the salmon-stocking programme takes place, 
and what the salmon angler gets for his money 
is out of all proportion to what is done for trout- 
fishing enthusiasts. 

There are two points of view. I am afraid 
that salmon stocking doesn’t benefit the licence- 
holder half so much as the owner of the fishing 
rights and, of course, a stocking programme is 
not financed from the revenue from licences. It 
could never be so. The licence fund might meet 
the administration costs, but it can’t do much 
more. Stocking must come mainly from county 
and other funds. 

Nevertheless, in this part of North Wales, 
so little is done in the way of trout stocking or 
the improvement of lakes that the trout fisher- 
men have a grievance. It is an old grievance and 
one not likely to be removed, unless the Tourist 
Board can persuade the Government that money 
should be spent on improving trout waters. 
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THE TOWN OF THE GIAN 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


THE HILLS OF YR EIFL, CAERNARVON. The hill fort of Tre’r Cein, the Town of the Giants, is at the top of the left-hand peak 


HERE are certain places, in Great 
Britain, that it is quite necessary to 
visit: and if one of them is Durham 
Cathedral and another Stonehenge, then I 
should say that a third is Tre’r Ceiri, the Town 
of the Giants, in Caernarvon. I say this with the 
slightly smug self-approbation of one who has 
searched out an unusual place, the name and 
fame of which are not exactly universal (in the 
sense, anyhow, of Stonehenge), the smugness of 
one who has climbed up to it, quite a way up, 
and investigated it to his own satisfaction on a 
perfect day, in sunshine. That Tre’r Ceiri is 


<i % 
4 Wey 


LOOKING SOUTH FROM TRE’R CEIRI ACROSS THE SUMMIT OF MYNYDD CARNGUWCH. 


“This quite extraordinary, regular, breast-shaped hill is a shapely eminence ending in a shapely cairn” 


< 


exactly beautiful Iam not contending. Nor is it 
unique. But it is certainly peculiar, above a 
peculiar stretch of the coast of North Wales. 
From Caernarvon, a main road, A 499, a 
very straight one for Wales, streaks down the 
coast of Caernarvon Bay, with the eventual aim 
of getting to Pwllheli. Leaving mountains 
behind and to the left, it crosses at first over flat 
coastal lands less than 100 feet above the sea. 
But there are mountains—or the children of 
mountains—ahead, Bwlch Mawr, Gurn Ddu, 
Moel Bronmiod, summits of a small family 
group. The road begins to climb, passes under 


i Wt % fee: 


the crags of Meol Penllechog and comes to 
Llanaelhaiarn village. And there you are. Yet 
not quite, because Tre’r Ceiri, marked on the 
map in the Gothic letters of antiquity, is 
exactly on the top of the nearest black peak, one 
of the next family of peaks or summits that 
form between them the group of Yr Eifl, or the 
Rivals. So you still have that climb to make 
(not, it is true, a very difficult one) of some 
1,200 or 1,300 feet. 

Above Llanaelhaiarn, I must admit, the 
Tre’r Ceiri summit does look black, narrow and 
quite formidable; and I suppose that the sim- 
plest way to tackle it is to take 
first of all the by-road, yellow on 
the map, that turns off from 
Llanaelhaiarn village, and rises by 
way of a small pass to more than 
800 feet between Yr Eifl and the 
quite extraordinary, regular, 
breast-shaped hill (not so lofty) of 
Mynydd Carnguwch, a _ shapely 
eminence ending in a shapely cairn. 
But first of all (if you are only 
using the one-inch map as your 
guide), you do need to make your 
‘initial approach by way of Llanael- 
haiarn, which gives an exact 
indication of the whereabouts of 
Tre’r Ceiri. 

If you come over the pass 
the other way (which I did), and 
if you don’t know exactly what 
to look for, then Tre’r Ceiri may 
prove a bit elusive. If the map 
prints the name, that is about 
all it does do. It marks neither 
path nor exact whereabouts. Name 
and position do not exactly 
coincide. There will be no one to 
ask, no one to point direct to the 
Village or Town of the Giants, 
which from this side refrains from 
revealing itself exactly to the 
distant eye. 

Village—no, that is not exactly 
the right term. Nor is town. Tre’r 
Ceiri is a fortified settlement, 
precisely a hill-top affair, that 
belonged to the Roman era of the 
2nd century A.D., a cross between 
town and village. And those who 
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THE COASTLINE OF CAERNARVON BAY, STRETCHING NORTHWARD FROM THE HILL FORT-OF TRE’R CEIRI 


lived in it, so loftily, so inconveniently, belonged 
to the Ordovices, that people of North Wales 
who caused trouble to some of the early gover- 
nors of Britain, especially to Frontinus and 
Agricola, and brought the Roman legionaries on 
many occasions up, I suppose, from Gloucester 
and down from Chester. 

Clambering a little uncertainly upwards 
from the yellow road under the breast-shape of 
Mynydd Carnguwch, in sunshine, to a mixed 
music of sheep and cuckoos, I did not know 
quite enough of what I was to find. The 
mountainside was still wet. I had to climb over 
a very awkwardly high sheep-wall, which had 
the additional hazard of barbed wire along the 
top. Still no village or settlement, still nothing 
like an encircling wall of slates, at times (so I 
had read) fifteen feet high. 

I had left my field-glasses 
behind, which did not help. Also 
I was thinking, not in summit 
terms, but of other lowlier Celtic 
“villages” of the Iron Age, such 
as Din Lligwy in Anglesea and 


the tinner’s village of Chy- 
sauster behind Penzance, in 
Cornwall. 

This was a different site, 


established in response to con- 
ditions of quite another kind, and 
I reached it at last, or at last knew 
where to climb towards it, only by 
elimination. Clatters of stone 
began among the whortleberries. 
Clatters of stone increased and 
became steeper; and suddenly, in 
their black untidiness against the 
skyline, there was a hint of order 
and design, an opening. 

That was that. I altered 
direction and climbed, and found a 
path through the clatter, and hob- 
nail-scratched stones under foot; 
and the noisy and loose and now 
steep ladder of a path took a 
decided defensive turn, or wriggle, 
leftwards and right again, and 
pierced a loose outer, and a loose, 
but more evident, inner wall, and 
I was on top, more or less; I was 
inside, on a long narrow, oval- 
ended, uneven platform that rose 
a little higher, within the walls, to 
a cairn or an outcrop, exactly 
1,591 feet above the sea. 


Black slates, crisped with lichen, of all 
shapes and sizes, littered the enclosure. Where 
there were not slates, there was the light yellow- 
ish green of whortleberry; and the path wriggled 
again and passed now between tough ovals of 
slate-stone, whortleberry-filled. These were the 
foundations of houses that had been built rather 
haphazardly from the surrounding clatter, with 
no need for quarrying. 

One could see how the settlement grew— 
first one large circle of a house, with small 
attendant circles as required, then another, and 
another, curving, huddling, all anyhow; an 
upbuilding of houses or huts as unplanned, and 
as intermittent, as the medizval intake of small 
irregular fields in Wales or Cornwall. No two 
houses or huts are exactly the same in area, or in 


; 


INSIDE THE DEFENCES OF TRE’R CEIRI. “Black slates, crisped with lichen, of all shapes and sizes, 


shape. The effect must have been a kraal rather 
than a regularity. 

Sheep-music and a superb view across the 
plain and above the village—the modern village 
below—to neighbouring summits explained 
something of the why and wherefore, all the 
same. If you owned flocks and herds, from this 


eyrie they were visible on the grazing grounds. . 


If you were attacked, attackers were also 
visible; and if you had time to bring in your 
flocks and herds, there was space enough for 
them behind the walls and between the huts. 
Sunlight and warmth, and the noise of 
cuckoos coming up from the plain (astonishing 
how far and how high that noise will carry) 
made me realise that life had been clearly more 
feasible, at times even more delightful, on sucha 


a] 


littered the enclosure” 
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summit of the third peak, which had been 
terraced from bottom to top by quarrymen. 
Caernarvon Bay spread out ahead and to the 
right, along the coast towards Caernarvon itself. 
A vista of-a hundred and eighty degrees swept 
round from Anglesea to Snowdon, Cader Idris 
and Plinlimmon. 

A thing that excites me about this peculiar 
nest of Celtic crows is both its native and its 
Roman, or slightly Roman, quality. No men- 
suration? Well, at any rate a little. A little 
evidence of the effect of the military science of 
the Romans, at least in the fortifications, in the 
gateway by which I had entered, which might 
have had guard-houses left and right, and in 
the construction of that parapet walk around 
the walls. 

Life—organised life—was certainly possible 
on such a hill-top, and could, as I say, have been 
pleasant in the right conditions. But it could 
hardly have been convenient. The archzologi- 
cal suggestion has been made that the Romans 
encouraged the Ordovices—shall one call them 
Welsh of this time ?—to form a militia in charge 
of their own strongly fortified semi-Roman 
settlements on the hill-summits—against raiders 
from across the Irish Sea, raiders against whom 
the Romans, or Romanised Britons, elsewhere, 
were to raise their. watch-towers and signal- 
towers. 

So here I could feel, in a way unusually 
vivid, the impingement of Roman upon Celt, 
right upon the fringe (for the western sea was 
just below) of the civilisation of the Roman 
Empire. 

I circled round the whole of the fortifica- 
tions, interrupted here and there by a natural 
fall of rock, which made the position of Tre’r 
Ceiri all the stronger. I examined a little 
postern at the north-western end, another 
entrance on the western side, and climbed down 
through ferns into more than one of the hut 
circles. 

Two things entertained me as I clattered 
and slid and slipped again through the main 
entrance to the south. Down below I could see a 
farmer with his dog rounding up several 
hundred sheep and driving them across the | 
moor. | 

The raiders from Ireland might have 
arrived. Also for some reason I shouted as I 
climbed down through the gateway, and my 
shout came back to me on a triple echo. 


How often that must have happened, 
LOOKING DOWN ON THE VILLAGE OF LLANAELHAIARN FROM THE EASTERN that echo must have returned, in the 2nd 


POINT OF TRE’R CEIRI century A.D. 


hill or small mountain than one 
might think—at least if one had 
done one’s thinking on the matter 
in the midst of a less clement and 
more Welshly wet afternoon. 


Most of the huts stood away 
from the southern, main entrance 
nearer the natural clatter of 
stones around the cairn or outcrop, 
a fact that can probably be put 
down to the natural laziness of 
mai—never carry a stone a step 
farther than you need—just as the 
surrounding wall can be put down 
to man’s unnatural bursts of a 
surprising energy, at the prick 
of need, in the midst of that 
laziness. 


Here and again, the grey and 
black encircling wall was tall and 
almost perfect. And it was not 
just carelessly piled, but—for a 
change—regular, far more so than 
the hut foundations; and not only 
regular, |but stepped, so that it 
provided, and still provides, an 
inner walk or platform. This was 
specially marked on the northern 
side, away from the wind and rain 
of some seventeen centuries. 

Imagining myself an Ordo- 
vician shepherd or herdsman, I 
walked along this narrow northern 
platform, marking to the left the 
highest summit of the Rivals, 
1,849 feet, and nearly three hun- z 
dred feet above Tre’r Ceiri, and THE VIEW SOUTH-EAST FROM TRE’R CEIRI ACROSS THE LLEYN PENINSULA TO 
then, nearer the sea, the 1,458-foot TREMADOC BAY 
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INSECTS THAT SAVED THE ISRAELITES 


N Exodus, Chapter 16, we 
read: “‘And when the dew 
that lay was gone up, 

behold, upon the face of the 
wilderness there lay a small 
round thing, as small as the 
hoar frost on the ground. And 
when the children of Israel saw 
it, they said one to another, 
It is manna: for they wist not 
what it was.” Some time later 
(Numbers, Chapter 11) “The 
children of Israel also wept 
again, and said, We remember 
the fish, which we did eat in 
Egypt freely; the cucumbers, 
and the melons, and the leeks, 
and the onions, and the garlick: 
Butnowoursoul is dried away: 
there is nothing at all, beside 
this manna, before our eyes.”’ 


One cannot help feeling a 
certain sympathy for the 
wanderers with their monoto- 
mous diet; but they were 
sharply rebuked for grumbling 
and suffered an attack of 
severe food poisoning. 


Had the Israelites known 
as much about manna as we do, they might have 
complained even more vociferously, for their 
manna, if we judge rightly, was an anal excretion 
of a small aphis, the Coccus manniparus, that 
lives in the tamarisk tree. The excretion exudes 
in honey-like drops that are found beneath the 
trees as solid yellow balls in the early morning. 
The liquid is known as honey-dew. It may 
crystallise into manna or it may be collected by 
insects for food or by bees to form honey-dew 
honey. In the Black Forest in Germany, in the 
French Jura and in Switzerland, large quantities 
of honey-dew honey are collected in some seasons 
from conifer forests. It is highly prized, and 
beekeepers would like to encourage the aphides 
mainly responsible for honey-dew in Europe— 
Lachnus picht@ on the common silver fir (Fig. 3) 
and Lecanium hemicryphum on the spruce (Fig.1). 

These insects breed at a colossal rate during 
the summer months, and the progeny of a single 
aphis would, if left unchecked, run into billions; 
but they have many enemies such as birds, 
wasps and the ichneumon fly that captures and 
paralyses them for the use of its own larve ata 
later stage. Aphides are also very susceptible to 
unfavourable weather. 

The mouth parts of these insects are 
characteristic (Fig. 4), for they feed on vegetable 
sap and can take no solids. With their long 
sharp stylets they pierce the plant tissues to the 
level of the sieve tubes that carry the rising sap. 
This sap on which they feed is rich in sugar but 
poor in nitrogen for insects with such phe- 
nomenal growth and breeding propensities. In 
order to obtain a correct diet, they aspire 
large quantities of sap, and having absorbed 
those components of it that they require, they 
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3—LACHNUS PICHTA, THE OTHER VARIETY OF EUROPEAN APHIS THAT PRODUCES HONEY-DEW, ON SILVER FIR. 
(Right) 4—HEAD OF LACHNUS PICHT. The insect uses its long stylet to pierce the tissues of a plant and extract the sap 


is excreting honey-dew. 


By N. B. HODGSON 


excrete the major portion of it via the anus. 
This excretion is almost entirely sugar. 

For centuries naturalists, particularly bee- 
keepers, fought against admitting the some- 
what distasteful origin of honey-dew honey. 
For one beekeeper the source was made clear on 
August 9, 1938. His bees were in the forest and 
honey-dew was coming in fast; but one day, 
while he was taking a picnic beneath the trees, 
there was a terrific storm of rain and hail. Before 
it was over, his hair and his clothing and his food 
were covered with aphides. From that time 
honey-dew production ceased for the season. 

Lachnus pichte (Fig. 3) is very mobile and 
takes cover hastily when disturbed. It is green 
with white stripes and its homochromy is re- 
markable. It is rare to find more than one 
insect on a branch, but a tree can easily ac- 
commodate 1,000. It aspires the sap from the 
base of the needle and rests parallel to it. The 
insects always face the same way, towards the 
branch, and eject their honey-dew some distance, 
as they would otherwise be engulfed in their own 
sticky excrement. 

The aphis Lecanium hemicryphum, the other 
great honey-dew producer, does not live alone, 
but the females sit in a crowd under the bud 
scales. By the middle of May honey-dew starts 
to appear in minute amounts as water-clear 
drops between the scales. At the height of the 
season these drops reach the size of a pea. The 
bud scales are lfted by the growth of the 
insects beneath them and hold the honey-dew 
for some time before it drops. Lecanium hemi- 
cryphum also excretes wax, and as the insect 
grows (Fig. 1) its wax wool increases until it 
finally covers the entire insect, except for the 


1.—APHIS LECANIUM HEMICRYPHUM ON A SPRUCE TWIG. This insect, covered with wax wool, 
A honey-dew produced by another variety 
that saved the Israelites from starvation, (Right) 2.—-DROPS OF HONEY-DEW ON LARCH SHOOTS 


of aphis may have been the manna 


anal opening. This wax stops the flow of honey- 
dew into the gaps between the insects and 
bud scales; it is made of long hollow tubes and 
its presence in honey-dew honey is a sure 
indication of the origin of the honey. 

No fewer than 246 types of insect have 
been found to be interested in honey-dew, but 
apart from bees, perhaps the chief clients are 
ants. While bees never collect honey-dew 
straight from the insects’ bodies, ants actually 
stroke the aphides with their antenne to induce 
greater excretion as they milk them. Ants have 
been seen tugging mercilessly at aphides whose 
stylets were buried in plants in order to jerk 
them free and carry them off. They take some 
types of aphis larve to winter in their nests 
and replace them on the plant in spring. 

Honey-dew production has always been 
erratic, and it appears to depend upon con- 
ditions prevailing during the previous autumn. 
If the aphides continue to breed late, then 
plenty of larve go into winter and the next 
season is favourable, whereas a rough and 
stormy autumn cuts egg-laying short and then 
the next year’s supply is a small one. Appar- 
ently during the season before the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt Coccus manmiparus 
flourished exceedingly. Even if we do not take 
the figure of 40 years in the wilderness literally, 
it seems certain that, for a period, the aphides of 
Sinai saved the lives of the band fleeing from the 
might of the Pharaohs. For them each morning 
the bread rained down from heaven; “‘it was 
like coriander seed, white; and the taste of it 
was like wafers made with honey.” 

Illustvations: 1 and 2, Dr. 
3 and 4, Dr. O. Schneider-Orvellt. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


BIRDS, GOATS AND A CRAB 


SUPPOSE the es of J. J. Kaendler, who 
I was working at the Meissen porcelain factory 

from 1731 to 1775, rests chiefly on the 
famous dinner services made for the bigwigs of 
the day—the best known of them is the Swan 
Service designed for Augustus III’s favourite 
minister, Count von Briihl—and on the many 
figures of peasants, actors and actresses from the 
Italian Comedy and of ladies copied from con- 
temporary French engravings who were the dis- 
tinguished ancestresses of the sentimental 
lDresden shepherdesses of later generations. I 
could exchange them all for a few of his models 
of animals and birds, especially the latter, for he 
seems to me to have an instinctive feeling for 
avian movement and to be able to reproduce in 
an uncanny manner their fluttering, enquiring, 
high-strung, half-dotty character. They are just 
sufficiently stylised to be not entirely naturalis- 
tic (for nothing is so dead as a stuffed bird or 
beast) and, though frequently about to take 
wing, as in the two in Fig. 1, are never fidgety; 
they are lively enough, but you are not on edge 
in their company. Throughout his lengthy ser- 
vice Kaendler modelled many creatures on a 
large scale for Augustus of Saxony, but it is 
small ones such as ‘these that to-day give most 
pleasure, with the result that a pair of this 
quality, particularly if mounted on mid- 
18th-century ormolu bases as here, soar beyond 
the average pocket very speedily. 

These, seen at Christie’s at the end of the 
summer, found a new home within two or three 
minutes at 1,250 guineas. The birds are perched 
on rockwork, the legs orange, the feathers picked 
out in brown and black. The rockwork base is 
enlivened with gay little flowers. The ormolu 
mounts are chased with wave ornament. 

In standard continental works on ceramics 
the English contribution during the 18th century 
is treated with scant ceremony. It is good for 


2.—CHELSEA PORCELAIN GOATS. They 
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By FRANK 


““Kaendler seems to me to have 


an instinctive feeling for avian movement.” Height 5} ins. 1,250 gns. 


our self-esteem, and it is true enough that we 
spent most of our time tagging along hopefully 
in the wake of others. Occasionally it is at least 
arguable that we came somewhere near the 
masters, mostly at Chelsea in the mid 1750s (the 
red anchor years). The two goats of Fig. 2 
bear the raised red anchor mark, in use from 
1750 to 1753, and have, I think, some claim 
to be mentioned on the same page as anything, 


bear the raised red anchor mark of 1750-53. 
Height 6} ins. £290 


bird or beast, by Kaendler. It is very probably 
a finer piece of work than I suggest, for, thanks 
to a youthful four months at Malta where goats 
abounded (and I presume still do), I shudder 
irrationally whenever the animal is mentioned. 
These two, though somewhat sentimentalised, 
nevertheless seem to me to exhibit all the attri- 
butes of first-class modelling; they turned up at 
Sotheby’s earlier in the season and, in spite of 
much damage—horn and one foreleg missing 
entirely—were sold for £290. The group is a 
great rarity, for no other example appears to be 
known and it can. be identified with the item in 
William Duesbury’s account book, which reads: 
“A Group of large Gotes 0-2-0O—i.e. 2/-.”” This 
was when Duesbury was working in London as an 
independent decorator; he was soon to become 
the chief, later the sole, proprietor of the factory 
at Derby, which began operations in 1756, and 
was eventually to own the Chelsea concern as 
well. The rockwork base is encrusted with 
flowers and painted with moss, and the animals 
are coloured in brown, grey and black mottling. 

I find most German 17th- and 18th-century 
silver, particularly of the ceremonial sort, too 
overloaded with ornament and too little depen- 
dent upon form to be particularly attractive, 
but then I can think of quite a number of silver- 
smiths of all countries and of every age whom I 
consider should have exercised their talents 
upon wedding cakes rather than upon so noble 
and dignified a metal. The tall silver-gilt cup of 
Fig. 4 is an exception, for all its intricacy. It 
was seen recently at Christie’s and was sold for 
£190. It is by a Nuremberg maker, Heinrich 
Straub, and is in fact a cup of the goldsmiths’ 
guild of that famous city, of the year 1628. It 
bears an inscription to that effect, and a later 
one of 1692 recording that it was repaired; the 
finial, in the form of a winged victory with 
wreath and spear, seems to have been added 
then. The vase-shaped stem is decorated above 
and below with silver foliage, and the bowl, 
described as “of lobed columbine form,” is 
chased with scroll work. 

In the same sale at Christie’s, and as 
if from a wholly different planet, were two 
small plain wine coolers, by John Schofield, 
1787—perfectly simple vessels imitating wooden 
tubs, hoops and all and with rising loop handles, 
which realised £440. There was also a very 
grand pair of wine coolers by Paul Storr, as late 
as 1827—-vase-shaped vessels with two handles 
and on circular feet, the outcurved lips chased 
with vine leaves and grapes, as also the lower 
parts of the body. These were nearly twice the 
height and twice the weight of the two little tubs 
already mentioned and were bought for £550. 


COUNTRY 


Just where, in any given case, 
whether in painting or sculpture or 
in humbler categories, mere crafts- 
manship becomes transmuted into 
art is frequently something that 
can be argued about. ad infinitum. 
There is no difficulty with the work 
of a Michaelangelo, a Rodin, a 
Maillol or a Moore, or, to speak of 
things that are very small indeed, 
with the designs of certain Greek 
coins. I would venture to query the 
claim of the jade crab (Fig. 3) to be 
anything more than an ingenious 
tour de fovce on the part of some 
Peking lapidary who, faced bya pale- 
green lump of jade with light-brown 
markings, saw in it, as it were, this 
creature and proceeded with in- 
finite patience to disinter it. To 
that extent a highly trained imagina- 
tion in addition to an uncanny skill 
came into play, but I don’t know 
that the result is more than an 
agreeable curiosity. The crab holds 
a spray of millet in both claws (so 
says the catalogue, though I confess 
1 thought it was seaweed), the ends 
of which make a pattern of exceptional elegance 
on the opposite side—i.e., the lower part of the 
photograph. It is certainly an out-of-the- 
ordinary carving and changed owners at £170 
when it was seen recently at Sotheby’s amid 
other jades in the Tozer collection, among them 
the water buffalo already illustrated in these 
pages. 

Next the crab was a more obviously Chinese 
jade carving, which made £220—a small ewer 
with its body carved with a sea horse and a 
phoenix among wave scrolls, with a bird beneath 
the mouth and the handle formed by a dragon 
climbing up the side. Soon afterwards came a 


3.—CHINESE JADE CARVING OF A CRAB. 
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curiosity.” Length 7}ins. £170 
grey-green jade double-handled bowl—the 
handles majestic stylised dragons, the body 
decorated with three rows of bosses beneath a 
border with monster masks in relief—a version in 
jade of some ancient ritual bronze, which was 
bought for a mere £90, while someone else gave 
£280 for a light-hearted water-pot round which 
three twin-tailed dragons were gambolling: as 
gay and carefree a piece as the previous one was 
solemn and monumental. 

The wall clock of Fig. 5 is a good deal 
grander than it appears in the photograph, 
though it will be recognised speedily by the 
cognoscenti as having been in that notable 
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exhibition at the Science Museum 
in 1952 entitled The British Clock- 
maker's Heritage. The maker is 
Ahasuerus Fromanteel, the date 
about 1665-1670. The importance 
of Fromanteel in the history of 
horology in this country is that he 
was the first to make pendulum 
clocks, the principle discovered by 
Galileo and applied to clockmaking 
by the Dutch mathematician 
Christian Huygens. 

The Fromanteel family was 
already established in London when 
a younger member, John, was sent 
to the Hague in 1657 to work for 
Salomon Coster, to whom in that 
same year Huygens had assigned his 
invention. Fromanteel returned to 
London in the spring of the follow- 
ing year and that November Ahas- 
uerus Fromanteel advertised that 
he could supply “Clocks that go 
exact and keep equaller time than 
any now made without this Regu- 
later.”’ This no doubt seemed a wild 
claim to his contemporaries, but it 
was by no means extravagant, so 
important was the principle involved. The dial 
has the usual winged cherubs at each corner, 
another in the centre of the pediment; the case 
is ebonised with plain columns at the sides. No 
one was surprised to see it sold for £1,350. 

Earlier in the sale the bidding soared to 
£1,250 for a Romanesque head of Christ of the 
first half of the 12th century, apparently Bur- 
gundian and showing a relationship to certain 
sculptures at Autun and Vezelay. Next to this 
sculptured head were two Nottingham, alasbas- 
ters, one of the Annunciation, the other of the 
Resurrection, which realised £220 and £400; 
both had been exhibited at York in 1954. 
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4.—SILVER-GILT CUP OF THE NUREMBERG GOLDSMITHS’ GUILD. Date 1628. Height 19 ins. £190. (Right) 5—WALL CLOCK 


OF ABOUT 1665-70 BY AHASUERUS FROMANTEEL. Height 1 ft. 8 ins. £1,350 
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NEW DUTCH TULIPS FOR GARDEN EFFECT 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


is exciting. The Dutch breed- 

ers, by using certain highly 
individual species that had never 
before contributed to the race of 
garden tulips, have evolved a 
whole new series of tulip groups 
since the war. Their visual impact 
is thrilling. Many combine brill- 
jiance and freshness with exquisite 
form, both of flowers and of foli- 
age. 

Not all are of equal merit and 
I will sort out the varieties in three 
principal tulip groups: those de- 
rived from T. kaufmanniana, fos- 
teviana and greigit. The frontiers 
between these groups are fluid, 
and likely to become more so, 
owing to intercrossing. All flower 
early—between mid-March and 
mid-April—and look their best 
when fully expanded by the sun. 
So a warm and sheltered position 
suits them. 


P isexcitin in the tulip world 


These tulips require a light, 
well-drained slug-free soil. This is 
above all essential for the largest, 
the kaufmanniana, group. On 
heavy ground, the most con- 
scientious and regular surface 
dressings of slug bait will be of no 
avail. It is the small black slug 
which battens snugly underground 
that will thwart you. 

T. kaufmanniana itself is the 
easiest of the lot to grow. A 
slender stem is crowned with a 
slender, pointed flower, cream with 


MME. LEFEBER, FROM THE TULIPA 
FOSTERIANA GROUP, ALSO KNOWN 
AS RED EMPEROR. “It is often of the most 
vivid vermilion imaginable, and the effect is 
remarkable.” (Left) EARLY WHITE ALBAS, 
WHICH IS ALSO IN THE FOSTERIANA 
GROUP. It has a pale yellow centre 


pink splashes on the outer segments. Warmed, it 
opens flat into what might well pass for a single 
waterlily, a name that has been adopted for this 
entire section of tulips. There are about 30 
named hybrids, all quite dwarf and early- 
flowering. 

The rather tentative, pink-shaded flush on 
the outside of the exterior segments in kauf- 
manniana is developed, in many of the hybrids, 
into a boldly marked central zone of isosceles- 
triangle shape. The contrast is outstanding 
in Golden Sun, where a sharply etched red 
triangle is edged in buttercup yellow, which is 
also the colour of the rest of the flower. This 
juxtaposition of red and yellow occurs fre- 
quently among waterlily tulips. César Franck 
and, Solanus are very similar, though César 
Franck seems to be the better doer and has 
long, tapering flowers. In Goudstuk (Gold Coin) 
there is, besides the outer red triangle, a 
central crimson ring, revealed when the flower 
opens. 

One can have too much of red and yellow. 
Elliott is altogether more subtle, with beautifully 
pointed petals, zoned rather stripily in delicate 
red on the outside against a cream background. 
Heart’s Delight is a charming bicolour with a 
milk-and-roses complexion, petite in form. 
Johann Strauss and Gaiety are too blurred, in 
my view, with their off-white and off-red 
colouring. This is a great pity, as they are 
among the less expensive of their class. 

Tartini is a remarkable variety, unlike any 
other. It bears large blooms of a deep pinky 
red with paler margins on the outside. It is 
pale pink suffused with a red flush inside. The 
leaves are brown striped, showing a greigit 
relationship shared by many other of the 
kaufmanniana hybrids. 

Among the more or less_ self-coloured 
varieties in this group, Brilliant is a very 
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By far the loveliest fosteriana hybrid is 
Samba. In the first place it creates just the 
right setting with its leaves, which are up to 
4 ins. broad and of a pale, glaucous hue. The 
blooms are perfectly shaped with broad, over- 
lapping segments in shades of cream and palest 
yellow. But the eye of the flower is soft black, 
and, when pollen is sprinkled on it, hints of green 
are added. 

Among the hybrids of T. gveigii, the out- 
standing feature is their extraordinary foliage. 
It is longitudinally striped with chocolate. In 
some cases this colouring preponderates. Then 
it is the glaucous green that seems rather to be 
forming the stripes and these are occasionally 
connected by an open network of cross-veins. 
It is quite hard to persuade those who do not 
know it that they are looking at a tulip at 
all—until the flowers appear. The flowers are 
nearly all red in the present greigiz classification, 
but of moderate size and pleasing shape. 
Oratorio and Red Riding Hood are outstanding 
in this group. Their foliage is as heavily 
marked, and they are goblet-shaped with 
slightly recurved, tapering points—red in 
Red Riding Hood and rosy-red in Oratorio. 
In both cases the centre is of jet black without 
a yellow rim. 

Compared to Darwins, the prices of these 
Raufmanmiana, fosteviana and greigii tulips are 
high. Neither is there any sign that they 
will fall, judging by trends in recent years. 
This reflects the fact that they are not 
quite so easy for the nurserymen to manage. 
It is some comfort that the cheapest are likely 
to be the most amenable in our gardens, though 
they may not be the ones we would most wish 
to grow. 


GAIETY, A KAUFMANNIANA TULIP. 
“It is too blurred in my view, with off-white 
and off-red colouring. This is a great pity, 
as it is among the less expensive of its class.” 
(Right) CANTATA, A FOSTERIANA TULIP. 
“The glistening, yellow-green foliage seems 
to have some connection with a distinct 
resistance to slugs” 


attractive and striking shade of deep rosy red. 
Robert Stolz is small, which is all the more 
suitable in a brilliant red flower. It is in scale 
with most rock gardens. 

The fosteriana hybrids are predominantly 
red, taking after 7. fosteviana itself, which is, 
unfortunately, not on the market. This group 
includes the largest tulips in creation. Add to 
this the fact that they are often of the most 
vivid vermilion imaginable and the effect is 
remarkable. It is rather exciting to find that, 
for the price of a few shillings, one has bought 
several square yards of red tulip petals. But 
what to do with them? A bed of scarlet salvias 
would look scarcely less appropriate in a spring 
garden. 


Mme. Lefeber (which is also known as 
Red Emperor) is typical. Its absurdly long 
petals unfold into a coarse, floppy affair that 
breaks up in the first stiffish wind of late March. 
It is not practical. Feu Superbe, Princeps and 
Red Riband are only too similar, Cantata and 
Flaming Youth are an improvement, being 
nicely shaped. Their glistening, yellow-green 
foliage seems to have some connection with a 
distinctresistance toslugs. A delightful miniature 
in this class, though with quite large flowers for 
its diminutive 8-in. stature, is Rockery Beauty, 
with petals tapering to fine points. All these red 
fosterianas mentioned so far have black centres 
rimmed with yellow—an effective eye. Czardas, 
though still red, is very different. It is robust and 
prolific, and the blooms are borne on 15-in. stems 
and are bowl-shaped with blunt petals and a 
yellow centre. It combines strikingly if grouped 
near Gold Beater, which is of similar habit and 
form, but a uniform deep rich yellow. 

Pinkeen, again, tends to wear outsize 
blooms with extra-long petals, but the colour isa 
specially fetching shade of pinky red. Its 
yellow centre is weak in effect. The early, white 
Albas, with a pale yellow centre, is quite 
uninteresting. White Emperor, with stems and 
leaves covered in soft hairs, has a more striking, 
wine-glass-shaped flower, but again with a 
yellow centre. 
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SILVER POTS FOR CHOCOLATE 


HOCOLATE was welcomed 
@ by fashionable Londoners 
when it became known in 
1657 that the beverage could be 
bought ‘‘in Bishopsgate Street 
in Queens Head Alley, at a 
Frenchman’s house and is an 
excellent West India Drink.” Its 
first mention in statute books 
was in 1660, when a duty of 4d. 
was laid upon every gallon made 
and sold, to be paid by the maker. 
In the same year Pepys recorded 
in his Diary: “I found a quantity 
of jocolatte left for me, I know 
not from whom.’ Later he 
wrote: “To a coffee-house to 
drink chocolate, very good,” and 
Evelyn in 1682 “drank of a sorbet 
and jacolatte.” By the end of 
the century numerous chocolate- 
houses had become established 
in London, the most celebrated 
being the ever-crowded White’s. 
John Worlidge in 1675 des- 
cribed the method of preparing 
chocolate for drinking. It was 
bought in rolls or cakes and 
“sliced or scraped fine, then boil 
it in water, only with a little 
sugar; others mix half water and 
half milk and boil it, then add 
the powdered chocolate to it and 
boil them together; others add 
wine and water. Be sure whilst it is boiling to 
keep it stirring, and when it is off the fire, whir 
it with your hand mill. That is, it must be mixed 
in a deep pot of Tin, copper or stone, with a 
cover with a hole in the middle of it, for the 
handle of the mill to come out at, or without a 
cover. The mill is only a knop at the end of a 
slender handle or stick, turned in a turner’s 
lathe, and cut in notches, or rough at the end. 
They are sold at the turners for that purpose. 
This being whirled between your hands, whilst 
the pot is over the fire, and the rough end in the 
liquor causes an equal mixture of the liquor with 
the chocolate and raises a head or froth over it. 
Then pour it out for use in small dishes for that 
purpose. You must add a convenient quantity 
of sugar to the mixture.”’ 
A typical chocolate mill of the 18th cen- 
tury measured between 10 and 12 inches long, 


(Right) 


3.— HEXAGONAL TAPERED CHOCOLATE 
POT WITH LAMP AND STAND. By Thomas 
Bolton, of Dublin, 1708 


2.—AN 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


EXAMPLE IN_ HIGH 


with the spirally fluted stem terminating in a 
spherical knop two inches in diameter, deeply 
and coarsely ribbed. They were made in 
silver, hard wood and green bottle glass and 
have been mistaken by some collectors for 
drum sticks. The Georgian term chocolate mill 
has been consistently confused with the machine 
used for grinding chocolate. 

Mrs. Raffald in The English Housekeeper, 
1769, advised her readers to use a “chocolate 
mill to raise the froth and take it off with a 
spoon as it rises and put into chocolate cups.”’ 
Turners’ trade cards of the 18th century include 
sellers of chocolate mills, such as Thorn’s, at 
the Beehive and Patten, Oxford Market, in 
1764, and John Alexander, wood and ivory 
turner, Crooked Lane, in 1798. 

Silver chocolate pots were quickly in- 
cluded in the plate chests of the wealthy. Lady 
Ann Fanshawe in her Memoirs, 
March 1, 1664, recorded ,that 
“the English merchants of Seville 
presented us with a great quan- 
tity of chocolate and as much of 
sugar, with a very large silver 
pot to make it in, and twelve- 
very fine cups to drink it in, with 
covers, with two very large 
salvers to set them upon, of 
silver.”’ 

A hundredweight of choco- 
late became a frequent present, 
and by the 1690s the silver 
chocolate pot with its spirit lamp 
was conspicuous in the dressing- 
room of the élégante, who might 
occupy several hours in dressing 
for a social function. 

Silver chocolate pots re- 
sembled contemporaneous coffee 
pots with one important differ- 
ence: there was a small hole in 
the middle of the domed lid 
through which the end of the mill 
projected. After the chocolate 
had been beaten to a froth the 
mill wasremoved and the aperture 
closed with a cover hinged to the 
lid. The silver chocolate pot was 
accompanied by a tripod stand 
containing a spirit lamp for heat- 
ing the chocolate. The spirits of 
wine for the lamp was always 
stored in a wooden bottle. 

The shapes of the earliest 
silver chocolate pots are not 


1,—PLAIN CHOCOLATE POT BY BENJAMIN PYNE, LONDON, 1695. A chocolate mill for mixing 
and frothing up the chocolate would be inserted through a hole in the lid beneath the swivelling finial. 
STANDARD SILVER BY PETER PEMBERTON, OF 
CHESTER, 1703 


known, but probably followed the form of 
skinkers or spout pots. A chocolate pot made by 
Benjamin Pyne in 1695 has a pear-shaped body 
raised in a single piece from the plate and sup- 
ported by a ring foot of narrow moulding. The 
tapering spout, inserted low in the bulge, rises 
vertically and curves outwards at rim height, as 
in contemporaneous spout pots. It is set at 
right-angles to the boxwood D-handle with a 
thumbpiece on the upper curve and is riveted 
into silver sockets soldered direct to the body, 
without a strengthening flange. The low domed 
lid is pierced with a hole for the mill and fitted 
with a flat swivel cover. 

Baluster-shaped bodies were made in the 
18th century, hammered from two pieces of 
plate, seamed vertically back and front with 
an invisible Roman joint. These might be 
plain or,fluted around body and lid, with 


4.—DECORATED QUEEN ANNE POT, WITH A 
HINGED COVER ON THE SPOUT. By John Elston, 
of Exeter, 1707 
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5.—CHOCOLATE POT BY WILLIAM PENSTONE, OF LONDON, 1711. Height 10 ins. 


(Right) 


6.—A POT WITH CONICAL BODY BY 


MATTHEW LOFTHOUSE, OF 


LONDON, 1721 


cut-card work applied. Tapering octagonal 
bodies with matching domed lidsand spouts with 
heavier base mouldings belong to this period. 

The prevailing form of chocolate-pot body 
was a tapering cylinder, shaped by bending the 
plate, seaming it vertically, inserting the 
circular base and adding a moulded foot ring. 
This extended over the rim of the spirit-lamp 
frame, thus assisting stability, and also lifted it 
above the level of the waiter upon which it 
stood: it had been found that pressure from the 
whirling mill and vigorous cleaning tended to 
produce a downward bulge in the base. From 
the late 1730s a straight-sided chocolate pot 
might be incurved at the base, giving the im- 
pression of being raised from the plate, but 
actually having an inserted base, the seam 
concealed by a moulded foot rim. In a series of 
chocolate pots bearing hall-marks of the 1740s 
and 1750s the body, lid and spout were cast 
with all-over ornament of cupids, flowers and 
foliage, birds and scrollwork, hand-finished by 
chasing. é 

A handle carved from a 
single piece of hardwood and 
leather-covered was fashionable, 
usually mounted down the length 
of the outer curve with a silver 
strap, plain edged or scalloped. 
Ebony and black-stained box- 
wood were used for replacements, 
as the alternating heat and cold- 
ness of the vessel tended to crack 
the wood. Early handles were 
boldly D-shaped, but by 1710 
the more graceful recurving 
scroll was fashionable, occasion- 
ally eight-faceted. Insulation 
washers are rare on chocolate 
pots. 

The handle was attached by 
riveting it into silver sockets 
positioned as near the rim and 
base as possible, to minimise pull 
against the body. From about 
1700 it was attached by means 
of a flange, which might be 
expanded to form cut-card work. 
By about 1720 sockets might be 
cast to match the spout-body 
junction. 

The spout was placed at 
right angles to the handle. At. 
first it was a hand-wrought 
slender tube, with a single out- 
ward curve, sliced at the end. 
By 1705 the shorter but more 
tapering moulded swan-neck 
spout had become fashionable, 


and the opening might be covered with a 
small but weighty self-closing hinged flap, 
believed to minimise loss of heat. The spout 
rose from the upper curve of the pear-shaped 
body. The dragon-head spout end was a 
fashionable feature for many years; occasionally 
an eagle head is seen. 

By the 1730s the spout might be chased 
with simple ornament, such as bold scroll work 
and acanthus leaves, with cast drops below the 
body junction, matched by similar drops on the 
handle sockets. On plain tapering cylindrical 
chocolate pots the spout might be octagonal, and 
by the 1760s it was fluted. Silversmiths working 
on high-standard metal lavished particular care 
on the junction of spout and body, masking it 
with cut-card work or casting the base of the 
spout with an escalloped outline; variants are 
innumerable. 

A chocolate-pot lid was generelly raised in 
a high dome, sometimes chased with a wide 
band of fluting and rimmed with gadrooning to 
match similar ornament encircling the foot. 
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The lid opened on a three-lug hinge with a scroll 
or corkscrew thumbpiece; replacement hinges 
have five lugs. In some instances the hinge pin 
was detachable to facilitate cleaning, the 
hazard of its loss being reduced by fastening it 
to a silver chain extending to the stud. In a 
short series of Queen Anne chocolate pots the 
lid was loose, a silver guard chain extending 
from a silver loop on its rim to the flat-faced 
stud on the handle. Less expensively, a lid 
might be of the low double- or treble-dome 
variety, built from several moulded sections. 

The hole in the lid through which the mill 
extended received a subsidiary cover, usually a 
small hinged flap with a finial. In early examples 
one leaf of the hinge followed the curve of the 
highly domed lid, guarding it from damage by 
the finial when the flap was open. This was 
eventually discarded in favour of a flap opening 
on a miniature butt hinge. Some silversmiths 
preferred to close the mill aperture with a 
small sliding disc; one side was riveted to the 
cover and the opposite side was provided with a 
small hook that clipped beneath a tiny stud. 
In some Queen Anne chocolate pots the apex of 
the lid was fitted with a short open cylinder, 
through which the end of the mill extended. 
This was covered with a slip-on cap secured from 
the hazard of loss by a silver chain. 

Chocolate was also prepared in covered 
jugs with beak spouts: these outlived chocolate 
pots and continued into the 19th century. 
The early-Georgian chocolate jug was pear- 
shaped of body, with a moulded ring foot, a 
cast beak spout extending almost half way down 
the body and a low domed lid with a sliding 
flap covering the mill aperture. The body was 
usually plain, but in the 1730s might be ham- 
mered with narrow vertical facets. Later the 
foot might be gadrooned and the body de- 
corated in repoussé, with such motifs as 
swans and other birds, flower sprays or archi- 
tectural subjects. 

With the fashion for classic designs the 
former rhythmic curves and straight sides were 
superseded by chocolate jugs designed after the 
shape of the Roman vase, with a conical body 
on a high foot, shaped by spinning in the 
lathe and with a long concave neck and 
elaborate spout. 

The body might be chased with festoons, 
acanthus leaves, flutes and other ornament, 
with rosettes and beaded bands encircling the 
shoulder. By 1780 the square foot was used 
and the body engraved with bright cutting; 
in the 1790s a scalloped foot was fashionable. 

Illustvations: 1 and 4, Biggs, Maidenhead; 
2, Spink and Son; 6, Harvey and Gore; 
7, Brufords, Exeter. 


7.—A CONICAL CHOCOLATE POT WITH A LIFT-OFF FINIAL. By W. Parry, of Exeter, 1774. 
(Right) 8—IRISH POT WITH BEAK SPOUT AND SWIVELLING FINIAL. By W. Williams, of Dublin, 
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1.—THE SOUTH FRONT AND ENTRANCE STAIRS TO THE UPPER HALL 


EARNSHILL, SOMERSET—II 


THE HOME OF MR. RICHARD COMBE a 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The unusual design, made for Henry Combe, a Bristol notability about 1726, is attributed to John Strahan. 


HE history of architecture in Bristol is 

bedevilled by gaps in its documentation, 

particularly in the early-18th-century 
phase when the city’s prosperity produced 
notable metropolitan developments and enabled 
some leading citizens to erect handsome 
country houses such as that: now being con- 
sidered. Much valuable material has, however, 
been brought together by Mr. 
Walter Ison in The Georgian 
Builders of Bristol, facilitating 
comparisons from which infer- 
ences can sometimes be drawn 
in default of facts. These are 
required for probing farther than 
we got last week in the building 
history of Earnshill, a house 
that, although at the opposite 
end of the county, was originally 
linked closely with Bristol. All 
that is ascertainable from family 
sources (the documents are de- 
posited at the Somerset County 
Records Office) is that the house 
was completed in 1731 at the 
cost of £10,000 “‘after the Italian 
manner’ for Henry Combe. He 
was a prominent Bristol mag- 
nate, described variously as 
shipowner and linen-draper, with 
a fine house in Queens Square, 
and had acquired the estate not 
long before. 

If we allow five years for the 
whole undertaking, that sets the 
beginning of operations in 1726. 
Two personal events affecting 
Combe may have a bearing on 
the matter. Notes preserved in 
the house record that his son 
Richard T. Combe, born in 1690, 
“died by poisoning himself” in 
1725, leaving a son Richard, then 
aged 5. And that Mrs. Henry 
Combe was before her marriage a 
Pyne, a family long resident at 
Curry Malet near Curry Rivel 
and Earnshill, and died before 
the purchase of the place was 
completed. Some connection 
may be supposed between the 
shock caused by this tragedy and 
Combe’s buying a place near 
his wife’s home and relations, 
perhaps to console her. In the 
event the house would have 


been built with an eye on its inheritance by the 
boy Richard. Combe senior continued active 
in Bristol, where he was Mayor in 1740-41, and 
stood for Parliament in 1740 till his death 


shortly afterwards. 

The design of the house itself should afford 
clues, if we can interpret them, for another line 
of inference leading to the architect. 


The 


2.—THE SALOON IN THE CENTRE OF THE NORTH FRONT 


tradition is that he was a Bristol man. When 
we discussed the exterior it was noticed to show 
a peculiar blend of sophistication, practical 
ingenuity and provincialism, on the whole just 
missing complete success. The architect seemed 
to be well read in Palladian theory and ac- 
quainted with the latest developments of 
country villa design, as exemplified in Colin 
Campbell’s recently built Stour- 
head, but to show his second- 
rateness in the clumsiness of 
certain parts and their relation- 
ships, resulting in a curious 
inordinateness. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the dis- 
proportionately big and rather 
monotonous wings tightly 
attached to the relatively small 
house and projecting south at 
right angles to its entry front, 
one containing stables, the other 
kitchen quarters, both of great 
size. 

Similar inordinateness ap- 
pears in the plan, where the 
whole south front of the house 
is devoted to staircases and 
landings. These are of spec- 
tacular spaciousness and 
.splendid carpentry (Fig. 5). In 
the same way that the wings 
can be explained as representing 
literally the farm buildings that 
Palladio ranged behind colon- 
nades flanking many of his villas, 
so these duplicated staircases 
receive literal sanction from 
Palladio’s fondness, illustrated 
in several of his villa plans, for 
“staircases opposite one another 
so that people may go up and 
come down both ways, which 
makes them very handsome and 
commodious” (Book II, ch. 13). 
At Earnshill one sees exactly 
what the master meant in that 
rather naive non sequitur; but 
its demonstration in an otherwise 
modestly ordered house con- 
firms a rather unsteady sense of 
proportion in the architect. Quite 
probably, Mr. Combe visualised 
his new house primarily as. a 
centre for social entertainment 
whether in connection with 
politics or sport, for which 
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3.—_THE SALOON CHIMNEY-PIECE 


OF COLOURED MARBLES. 


FLIGHTS OF THE EAST STAIRCASE 


such big stables, kitchens and staircases might 
well have been serviceable. But Sir Robert 
Walpole himself got along with a single staircase 
at Houghton, and a serious architect, one 
cannot help thinking, would have curbed such 
inordinate fancies. That phrase in the subse- 
quent valuation of the estate, referring evidently 
with pride to the house having been built 
“after the Italian manner,” may explain why 
such a point was made of incorporating without 
wholly digesting these inessential elements of 
Palladian usage. One suspects, too, that either 
the architect or the client had a friend who was 
a contracting carpenter anxious to display his 
skill with a staircase in a big way. 
Three architects working in or 
near Bristol between 1725 and 1731 
can be considered as possible design- 
ers of Earnshill. We have noticed 
that, after years of procrastina- 
tion, John Wood, of Bath, was 
selected for, designed and began 
the building of the Bristol Ex- 
change during Combe’s mayoralty; 
such promptitude might be ex- 
plained by their having been 
already associated in the building 
of the latter’s country house. I 
would say that the elevations of 
the house part could have been 
designed by Wood as a young man 
(he was 24 in 1726); but he had 
only returned to Bath, his birth- 
place, from Yorkshire and London 
in 1727, and several years passed 
before he had anything to show 
there for his grandiose plans to 
warrant Combe’s choice of him 
then. Moreover, he gives the 
names of the few country houses 
that he designed at that time and 
Earnshill is not among them. 
Another candidate is William 
Halfpenny, though more on the 
score of his numerous published 
designs than of his few identified 
works. Two or three patterns 
given in his Complete System of 
Aychitecture (1749) have affinities 
to Earnshill; and since he seems to 
have begun work as a _house- 
carpenter he might well have con- 
ceived the elaborate staircases. 
He had probably started working 
in Bristol by 1728; but he does 
not emerge as a_ practising 


architect till 1739-40. He then submitted a 
design for the Exchange and it now appears 
certain designed Redland Chapel following the 
death of John Strahan, who had designed 
Redland Court for the same client, and with 
whom Halfpenny appears to have been at times 
associated, 

Strahan is the third candidate and with 
him we are on firmer ground. He settled in 
Bristol in 1725 when he publicly advertised his 
services as an architect and was among the first 
on the scene. Nothing is known of his ante- 
cedents; but Strachan or Strahan is a Scottish 
name, and his self-publicising smacks of the 
methods of his compatriot Campbell. It was 
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successful; Mr. Isonsays‘‘he quickly 
obtained the extensive patronage 
of some wealthy and influential 
citizens,’ and after his death was 
stated to have designed “many 
capital mansions in and near 
Bristol.” In 1727 a Bristol timber 
merchant named Hobbs com- 
missioned him to lay out the 
Kingsmead and Beauford Square 
quarters of Bath. The design in 
1731 of Frampton Court, Glouces- 
tershire, for a Bristol notability, 
Richard Clutterbuck, can be fairly 
ascribed to him, owing to its 
resemblances to Redland Court, 


which he is known to have 
designed about 1735. Of the 
three candidates, Strahan, who 


was the senior, will have been the 
best known in Bristol when Combe 
was preparing to build Earnshill 
about 1726. Wood, who resented 
Strahan’s intrusion at Bath, allud- 
ed sourly to his “‘piratical archi- 
tecture’ in not unjust criticism of 
his versatility in exploiting current 
idioms and others’ ideas. 

If Frampton, Redland Court 
and Earnshill are compared it is 
striking how much they have in 
common, Each consists in a 
rectangular block of three storeys 
with piano nobile, repeating with 
variations Campbell’s “‘villa”” con- 
ception at Stourhead (1721) and 
has plainer, more massive wing- 
blocks, reminiscent at Frampton 
and Redland of Vanbrugh. At 
Redland and Earnshill the wings are recessed 
back from the garden front while extending to 
flank the forecourt, and in all three cases the 
wings seem conceived to set off by their plain- 
ness the more elaborately treated centre. This 
is differently decorated in each house, but the 
fenestral scheme is the same, and much play is 
made with the flights of steps up to them. 
Within, the staircases are beside the entrance hall 
(though at Frampton there is one only) and 
are of notable carpentry. And in all three 
designs there are inconsistencies that a really 
scholarly architect would have corrected. 

Supported by the corroborative evidence, 
one is left with no doubt that the same versatile 


A Palladian conceit 


executed in robust oak carpentry 
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yet essentially restricted mind conceived all three. Combe 
will thus have been one of Strahan’s early patrons; and 
Earnshill, which can consequently be regarded as perhaps 
the earliest of his country houses, while confirming his 
limitations, enables a fuller idea to be gained of his 
architectural personality. 

His paired staircases, executed in oak, are a delightful 
exercise in ostentation—‘‘in the Italian manner’ we can 
imagine his assuring his client; and, if we have entered the 
house by one of the external flights to the upper hall 
(Fig. 1), their continuing symmetry is impressive. They 
begin, as we have seen, from the lower hall, where the bottom 
flights have solid substructures which incidentally show up 
the carved profile of the steps’ supporting brackets (Fig. 4). 

In the upper flights this scroll profile is carried 
across as the soffit of each step (Fig. 7), those of the half- 
landings being wainscoted. The balusters throughout 
are treated as columns, the alternate ones spiral, and, 
like the columnar newels, are of fairly correct proportions. 
At each floor is a spacious square landing (Figs. 6 and 8), 
only the inner third of which has wall-support at the sides, 
though four columns in the lower hall give additional 
support to the first-floor span. On each landing are three 
doorways, with full entablatures, the one on the axis of the 
main floor having a Doric order. On the upper landing two 
great oak presses (Fig. 8) similarly have pediments, though 
the pilasters are fluted Ionic. There are also doorways on 
the lower half-landings, which communicate with the 
wings, and have pediments too, but incorrectly inclined 
(Fig. 7); which may imply that the carpenters and not 
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6.—THE INNER END OF THE UPPER HALL 


the architect detailed the whole staircase 
woodwork, as distinct from the rooms and their 
doorways. None of the house-carpenters in 
Bristol mentioned by Mr. Ison appears to have 
been active before 1737, with the possible 
exception of Halfpenny. His publication in 
1731 of a book entitled Perspective made Easy 
and his periodic connection with Strahan may 
warrant tentative attribution to him of this 
staircase, in which the techniques of carpentry 
and perspective were equally required. 

On the upper flights hang portraits of 
Combe relations and connections, mostly of the 
17th century and more notable for their con- 
temporary carved frames than artistic quality 
or eminence. Among them are a Kit Cat of the 
Ist Earl of Shaftesbury in armour, ascribed to 
“Neer Eglon Vander’ (Eglon van der Neer, 
1643-1703), Sir John Stawell 1661, Lord and 
Lady Stawell about 1682, two portraits by “de 
Groot’ of gentlemen named Loupe, Miss Lyte 
about 1715, and Dorothy Pyne, by M. J. 
Eastment about 1690, commemorating forgotten 
alliances and obscure artists. None is of the 
quality of the Georgian group illustrated last 
week of Henry Combe and his heir which we 
now see set in its place of honour (Fig. 2). We 
have seen that it was painted, possibly by 
Henry Pickering, after the Prince of Wales’s 
visit to Bristol in 1738. 

The saloon, occupying the centre of the 
piano nobile in the north front, also fills most 
of the upper storey with the high cove of its 
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ceiling. It is plain except for the bay-wreath and fret 
supplementing the modillions in the lower and upper 
cornices respectively, as are the walls, apart from two 
festoons of naturalistic flowers above the principal of its 
three pedimented doorways, the pulvini of which are picked 
out with gilding. The chimney-piece opposite the Combe 
portrait is a magnificent affair (Fig. 3) of coloured marbles— 
rose-grey and white, the lintel dove grey—surmounted by 
an urn veneered with red and brown marble on a yellow 
base set in a shaped plinth surmounting the lintel shelf. 
Its character, at once monumental and architectural, 
suggests it may be the work of Michael Sidnell, who, 
according to Mr. Gunnis, flourished at Bristol in 1714-45 in 
both capacities. In 1729 he collaborated with Rysbrack on 
the great monument to Edward Colston in All Saints’ 
Church and executed monuments for the Luttrells and 
Lydes, the latter as well known in Bristol as Henry Combe. 
The Greenways, of Bath, “‘marble and freestone masons, 
carvers and vase-makers,’’ who were employed by Wood on 
the Exchange, are possible alternatives. 

Above is inset a highly decorative cappriccio depicting 
an old man attended by three female figures sacrificing 
before an ornate vase in what appear to be the ruins of a 
Roman arena. The style and subject suggest it may be the 
work of Marco Ricci. The saloon, not at present in use, 
retains its important mahogany suite of seat furniture com- 
prising a settee, 12 chairs, two stools and a window stool 
(Fig. 11). A mark of the unusually high quality of the set 
is that the finely scrolled legs with cabochon enrichment are 
repeated at the back of all the pieces. But since the 
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design is typical of the 1750s the set must be 
a little later than the room, to which lustre is 
given by the graceful late-18th-century cut glass 
chandelier. More representative of furniture 
likely to have been brought to Earnshill by 
Henry Combe are the carved and gilt mirrors 
seen in the upper hall (Fig. 6) and some 
walnut-veneered tables and chest of drawers 
that, with much else formerly in the prin- 
cipal rooms, now furnish the _ residential 
quarters formed in the west wing as already 
described. 

On the east of the saloon, and entered by 
the doorway on the right of Fig. 2, is an oak- 
panelled parlour of much charm (Fig. 9). It 
contains an admirable bureau-secretaire in 
walnut of Henry Combe’s lifetime at which that 
eminent citizen can be visualised. transacting 
business. The chimney-piece, in one of the 
corners of the room (Fig. 10), is evidently a 
mid-18th-century importation from London, in 
view of the Rococo character of the charming 
| tablets, depicting Earth (ploughing) and Water 

(a girl at a well), which flank the red marble 
pediment. Beyond the parlour in the north 
front is a library. West of the saloon the 
dining-room fills the space corresponding to 
both these rooms, having quite plain con- 
| temporary treatment and a stone chimney- 
|| piece. 
The windows of these rooms look across the 
Isle valley to where the elder Pitt in 1765 
erected his memorial column to Sir William 
Pynsent and must have charged the neighbour- 
hood with political consciousness. Henry Combe 
near the end of his life had stood for Parliament as 
a Whig candidate for Bristol in opposition to 
Edward Southwell, of Kings Weston, who was 
elected. The latter had “‘kept open house, 
constantly employing a baker, butcher and two 
brewers’ to nourish his supporters; though 
“the singular coalition of Jacobites, Tories and 
‘Patriots’ then raging against Walpole and 
Mr. Combe’s support of the Excise also told 
heavily against him,’’ according to Latimer’s 
Annals of Bristol in the 18th Century. 

Richard, his successor, the boy to whom 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, gave the snuff-box 
that he is shown holding in the saloon picture, 
| lived in College Green when in Bristol. He was 

more successful in getting elected, in the Tory 
interest, and at one time held the office of 
Treasurer to the Ordnance. He was a supporter 
of the Tory government’s American policy; he 
died suddenly in 1780 on the eve of his nomina- 
|| tion (when George III had already promised to 
| contribute £1,000 to his election expenses) in 
opposition to Edmund Burke, the sitting 
member: “‘a circumstance that was character- 
istically seized upon by the orator to point a 


moral on the vanity of human passions”’ (ibid). 
It seems not unlikely that he was the ‘‘wealthy 10.—UPPER PART OF 18th-CENTURY CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE OAK PARLOUR 


Bristol merchant” of whom William Combe (born in 1741), the journ- 
alist and creator of Doctor Syntax, was believed to have been the 
illegitimate son. Thomas Combe, the son who succeeded to Earns- 
hill, died in 1830 without issue, leaving the estate to a distant 
relation through the Pynes, John Maddison, of Alvingham, Lincoln- 
shire (1813-80), who assumed the name of Combe, and married the 
daughter of Field-Marshal Sir John Michell. This break in direct 
succession possibly accounts for the scarcity of oral tradition and 
documentation relating to the building and builder of Earnshill and 
to the annals of the house during the 18th century, of which it 
constitutes architecturally a singularly representative product. 

Yet the house and its contents were meticulously preserved by 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Combe, in whose time I first visited Earnshill 
over 30 years ago with the late Edward Hudson. I was impressed 
by one of the unusual aspects of its design when staying with their 
son and successor, the late Robert Tristram Combe, in 1938. We were 
sitting in a cosy room in the east end of the first floor when, our wives 
having retired to bed, he expressed anxiety about the condition of a 
horse on which he had been hunting that afternoon and proposed 
that I should inspect it with him. We descended an adjoining back 
staircase and, to my surprise, immediately found ourselves in the 
stables, whence I was deputed to walk the sweating hunter up and 
down the drive for half an hour by moonlight. This Surteesian 
episode imprinted on my memory the convenience of Palladio’s 
principles of planning as applied, so we may now conclude, by the 
Scotsman John Strahan for his eminent Bristol patron about 1730. 
Alas, Robert Combe died of wounds at Dunkirk. Earnshill is now 
the property of his trustees and of his elder son, Mr. Richard T. Combe, 
who, as described last week, lives in the commodious house formed 
out of the western of the two great wings. This has direct access 
11.—LONG STOOL OF THE SUITE IN THE SALOON. MAHOGANY to the main apartments, which, in view of their notable qualities, 

OF ABOUT 1755 it must be sincerely hoped will return to use some day. 
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BOAR HUNTERS OF THE FRENCH FORESTS 


lodge the valley flows, bright with corn, 

green with grass, to ‘‘the blue ridge of a 
thousand pines.”’ The hills rise, brilliant with 
autumn tapestries of oak and silver birch, 
sycamore and beech, to a skyline of brooding 
trees. The valley lies, a cup of plenty, in the 
lap of these ancient hills. Dappled with Friesian 
cattle. Sentinelled by cloudy oaks. The old 
Manor Farm stood there, by the stream, its 
plaster walls warm in the sun, long before 
Napoleon carried the banners of France to 
the far corners of Europe. 

A white horse, with ears like a Spanish 
jennet, nods under a grey-silver willow—a 
horse that Munnings would have loved to paint. 
A yaffle laughs from a crab-apple by the road- 
side. But for the lttle things, such as the 
flattish, flowing roof in red and umber, grey and 
pink, of the Manor Farm, the wooden-wheeled, 
high-built French farm-cart and _ children’s 
voices shrill at the wood’s edge, in Gallic 
laughter, it could be any valley in wooded 
Wales. 

High mewing of a pair of buzzards above 
orange bracken on a felled hillside. Drift of 
carrion crows, sinister as death, over the edge 
of the forest. Those are almost the only birds. 
No pheasants crow from the wood’s edge. No 
grouse will burst like bombs at your feet when 
you climb beyond the trees to the heather 
patches. No rabbits bob, white-scutted, in the 
orchard. It is a silent, birdless land of deep 
forest and old peasant ways—the land of the 
wild boar, the secret roe and the wood owl 
in the dusk. 

Down in the tiny bwvette of the valley 
village, where they draw water from the spring, 
ducks and chickens live in ground-floor rooms 
and life is immemorially close to the earth, they 
talk over their evening vin vouge and Alsatian 
beer of things that have always mattered— 
wood-cutting and corn, onions and apples, 
cheese and bread. And always, of sangliey and 
gibieyv—the wild boar and the small birds that 
are game for the village sportsman. 

Here, in the Argonne, where Northern 
France marches close to Luxemburg and Ger- 
many, where the thunders of wars are still 
nightmare dreams, the wild boar is king. The 
hunting of him is a last echo of medieval 
chivalry—a test of man and hound and marks- 
manship. For if you can climb those wooded 
hillsides, steep as a church, through bracken 
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and bramble, blackthorn and fern, carry a 7-lb. 
rifle and snapshoot accurately a grey-black 
bristling form charging through trees as close 
as pins in a pincushion, you are a man of steel 
and whipcord. The boar hunter must have the 
legs of a chamois, the lungs of a steeple-chaser, 
the constitution of an otter, the ears of an owl, 
the eyes of a hawk and the snapshot quickness 
of a snipe-shooter. 

There are not as many wild boar in the 
dense forests of the Argonne and the Ardennes 
as there were ten and twenty years ago. As 
with other people of more tragic importance, the 
Iron Curtain has sealed them off from Western 
Europe. For uncounted centuries wild boar 
have migrated from east to west, from Hungary, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, at the 
dictates of two all-important factors—food and 
wolves. When food was scarce and wolves were 
hungry, the pig, trotting briskly at the rate of 
25 to 30 kilometres a day, left the ancient 
forests of Poland and the Austrian mountains 
for the deeper, warmer woods of Germany and 
Belgium, Luxemburg and France. There 
chestnuts, acorns, beechmast, corn, orchard 
apples and field potatoes were to be had for the 
grubbing; and there were few or no grey shadows 
slinking between the sun-reddened boles of 
pine and oak. 

But an electric fence, yards high and many 
yards deep, studded for hundreds of kilometres 
with searchlight towers and armed guards, is 
too much even for a pig. So, for the last de- 
cade or so, the wild boar of Northern France 
have been somewhat fewer, more elusive, than 
usual. Now, however, a new sort of pig is 
showing up—a sandy-coloured sanglier, quite 
different in his costume from the blackish-grey 
grizzled tuskers of yesteryear. They come, 
these new, light-suited pigs, from Yugoslavia 
and Northern Greece. Like their human oppo- 
sites in the “underground,” they have learned 
how to by-pass the Iron Curtain. 

The true French boar hunter, like the 
animal he hunts, is a dedicated fellow, a supreme 
traditionalist, a great artist in his own right, a 
last banner-bearer of venatic chivalry. Xeno- 
phon was his champion; Sir Eglamoure of 
Artoys is his glass of gallantry. Gaston de 
Foix, the Master of Game, would have approved 
him; Turberville was of the breed; Dame 
Juliana Berners would have asked him to dine. 
For your boar hunter is a wintry, muscular, 
cheerful fellow. He goes out with a repeating 
rifle, a pack of mongrel hounds at the sight of 
which Hugo Meynell would turn in his grave, a 
long knife in his belt and high hope in his heart. 
There may be 26 or 30 of him in breeches and 
bandoliers, with fancy little feathers in their 
green hats, ruddy cheeks and ringing laughter, 
and about 15 beaters—tough, gnarled men 
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with wind-seared cheeks and mahogany skins, 
finely graven by rain and sun. 

They come from the tiny villages, where 
houses cling to mountain sides like molehills, and 
the church and the bwvette are the only centres 
of gathering and gossip. Each winter la chasse 
au sangliey is the high point of the year. It 
begins in October and ends on the last Sunday 
in February. The guns—rifles is the better word 
—hire a great tract of State forest—dense wood- 
land, dropping into steep valleys where little 
reed-fringed lakes and willowy swamps give the 
wild pig his adored mud-bath. They are not 
over-large, these wild boars. The average 
weight is from 100 to 170 lb.; a big one is 
reckoned at over 200 Ib. 

One of the biggest in recent years was shot 
by one of the Lanson family, who were my hosts 
in Argonne and my cheerful entertainers in 
their vineyards of the Marne. That boar tipped 
the scales at 405 Ib. Time and again he had 
broken back through the beaters. Time and 
again he had killed one of those gallant mongrels 
who make up the boar-hunting pack—fighters 
of all col6urs and degree, from a huge black 
Alsatian with a drooped and tattered ear who 
could have ripped the throat out of one, to a half- 
bred spaniel fox-terrier, little larger than a fair- 
sized rabbit. Two qualities alone make the 
French boar-hound—nose and courage. They 
have all, and plenty. 

Finally there came a day when the great 
boar broke back with a swarm of baying, 
screaming dogs after him, amid a wild chorus of 
shouts from the beaters, and Robert du Gran- 
rut, a Lanson uncle, stood back and got the old 
tusker fairly behind the shoulders, galloping 
flat ‘out, 140 metres away. That is no small 
shooting. Robert du Granrut bears to this day a 
livid scar from ankle to knee. That is where a 
boar slashed him to the bone. 

There was the other boar that charged my 
host, Victor Lanson, as he waded knee-deep in 
the mud and reeds of the Lac de St. Rouin, 
where they are rebuilding the ancient chapel in 
the forest and little girls sang to us for francs to 
buy the stones. It hit Victor Lanson fair and 
square. Down he went, up to his shoulders in 
stinking mud. The great pig, red-eyed with fury 
and frothing with rage, was on top of him. In 
that moment of quick death Victor Lanson, who 
stands all of six feet and looks a cavalryman, 
whipped out his hunting-knife and plunged the 
six-inch blade into the boar’s throat. It was 
either one or the other of them—and seconds 
to decide which. 

Boars are usually driven inwards “on the 
square.”’ Guns and beaters advance simul- 
taneously, four-square, inwards, taking in an 
area of several hundred acres of dense, often 
precipitous and sometimes marshy country. 
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It is the thickest undergrowth I have 
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seen anywhere; hence the need for dogs 
with nose and courage. The instant 
the boar is roused they give tongue—a 
chorus of every canine clamour from 
the deep, bell-mouthed baying of the 
Old Southern Hound to the shrill 
yapping of cross-bred terriers and furry 
things that look like Pekingese night- 
mares. A far, far cry from the Indian, 
Cretan and Locrian ‘‘hounds of the 
Spartan breed” that the medizvalists 
demanded. But this pack still man- 
ages to “rouse the savage boar.”’ 
Every gun is on the qui vive. The 
trees grow so closely together that 
often a gun must walk or stand with 
his rifle at his shoulder, ready to fire 
on the instant, with not more than 
ten feet of clear space in which to swing 
and follow through. Shotguns with 
buckshot are discouraged. Rightly, 
they are not considered sporting. 
Hunting knives are a necessity. For if a 
wounded pig charges you and knocks you flying 
in the air with your rifle ricochetting through 
the trees, the knife is the last defence. That 
happened to a guest of the Lanson family last 
year. Luckily he escaped with a mere cut on his 
hand. The highlight of that day was the cross- 
bred bitch with fox-terrier face and dachshund 
stern who hunted like St. Hubert all day and 
at night, on the way home, with a sigh of happy 
relief, gave birth to five puppies in the lorry! 
Macabre things happen on these old battle- 


' fields of the hills. Edgar Allen Poe, in his wildest 


imagery, could not surpass this one. My host, 
Victor Lanson, shot and wounded a wild boar 
in the Argonne in the winter of 1928. It charged 
off through the rusty bracken, leaving a thick 
blood trail. The dogs tow-rowed on its trail. 


| The beaters hallooed them on. The guns followed. 


Then suddenly, in a dense thicket of bram- 
bles, the blood trail ceased. Scent gave out. 
The pig had vanished. Guns and beaters broke 
their way, scratched and bleeding, into the 
heart of the thicket—and pulled up, in an instant 
of fear, on the edge of a deep, small, dark pit. 
Blood on the lip of it showed that the pig had 
plunged into the bowels of the earth. 
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A TYPICAL MEMBER OF THE BOAR-HUNTING 


A rope was brought from the lorry, far off 
on the logging road. A beater with an electric 
torch in his pocket went down, hand over hand. 
At the bottom, when he touched earth, 60 feet 
down, he found himself in a small chamber, 
black as pitch. It was a 1914-1918 dug-out. 
He flashed his torch. At his feet lay the wild 
boar, dead. Six feet away, its grinning coun- 
tenance pillowed on a skeleton hand, sat the 
corpse of a German soldier at a wooden table. 
His rifle stood in the corner. This victim of gas 
had never stirred until the wild boar turned 
back the pages of history. 

“Two years ago,” said Etienne Lanson, as 
he told me that story of his father, ““we were 
hunting wild boar in a forest near Verdun. We 
were within a few yards of a monument that 
commemorates the battle. Twenty pig were on 
the move. One was wounded. He fell into an 
old dug-out with half-a-dozen dogs after him. 
For a few minutes we heard a terrible fight 
going on down below. Then silence. 

“A beater went down on a rope with a knife 
in one hand and a torch in the other. He found 
the pig sitting on his haunches in one corner of 
the dug-out and the dogs sitting in opposite 
corners, glaring and panting at one another. 


THE TAMING OF THE BROOK 


HE brook is no more than three miles in 

length from its spring in a hillside bog to 

the small haven in St. Bride’s Bay. We 
met it, and loved it, in that September after that 
miraculously dry summer. It spilled almost im- 
perceptably from brown pool to brown pool. It 
trickled sweetly and gaily and shyly, crystal 
clear, at the foot of the bank near the house. 
Almost for the sake of the brook, we bought the 
house and went to live there. 

The depth of the brook measured here, a 
quarter of a mile from the sea, might have been 
3ins. We deepened and scooped out a little pool 
from which to fill the watering can. At night 
through opened windows came the quiet chuckle 
of the brook, a very pleasing sound and just 
watery enough to lull one to sleep. 

By daylight, there was something kittenish 
in the way the brook played about among the 
smooth brown stones that littered its way. We 
decorated its banks with musk that flowered 
quickly in garish pads and planned more exclu- 
sive and expensive trimmings for later years. 


High up the Bank 


Later in the autumn before the rains came 
we left the brook and the house until spring, so 
that the behaviour of this miniature river during 
the wet season was known only from hearsay and 
the fact that most of our plantings had been 
washed away. The brook, said the locals, had 
risen to 6 ft. deep. It had washed high up the 
bank below the house. It had flooded the 
meadow between the house and the haven. It 
had rendered the coast road, usually carried 
dry above it on a bridge, unfordable. 

Listening to this and only half-believing it 
as we gazed into the miniature depths of the 
brook, we decided that some measure of brook- 
control was perhaps advisable. After all, it did 
flow so close to the house. Above the house 
it had cut for itself a violent curve, a curve only 


equalled by similar curves of hairpin shape in 
the local lanes. We decided to dig a narrow 
cutting through the neck of this curve, so that, 
in time of storm, it would serve to lead swollen 
waters well away below the house. 

The first storm enlarged the 6-in. cutting 
that we had laborously made. It carved it 3 ft. 
wide and the foaming water that did so made 
every effort to spread itself and flood as it had 
done before. It subsided, of course, and we were 
left with a new channel and many chances for 
landscape gardening. 

So we had an entirely new cut made for the 
stream, an ugly, straight-sided, clay-banked 
gully into which the water ran slowly and 
sullenly, still preferring its old bed, even though 
this new one ran so easy and straight. We then 
banked up the way between old and new beds 
with a dam. This is the top dam. It is 6 ft. high 
and a wheelbarrow can be pushed along its top. 
Summer visitors, gazing as we made this dam, 
have questioned the delights of concrete mix- 
ing and even the esthetic qualities of the dam. 
Still, we built it as much obscured as we could by 
thorn growth and the brook, still unwillingly, 
continued to use the new cutting. We spent 
some time arranging rocks artistically at the 
lower end and ultimately the brook spouted 
over them as a baby waterfall. At night, the 
sound of the brook, slightly increased by the 
little cascade, still did not keep us from sleep. 

The old course of the brook still held water. 
There must have been some percolation into it 
through the top dam. We planted the old 
course, turning it into a lily pool, and little shu- 
bunkins, slipped between the lily roots, grew 
surprisingly quickly and added pleasing small 
touches of colour. Around the banks we started 
growing the gay and scarlet lobelia, irises of 
many sorts, fluffy spireas and thick-leaved 
arums. For amateur landscape gardeners the 
result, even this first year, was enchanting. 
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The air was thick and poisonous. They 
had given up fighting because there was 
not enough good air to breath. 

“That beater leapt at the pig, 
stabbed him with a knife—and then we 
drew up the pig and the dogs, one after 
another, on the rope. These old 
battlefields are full of surprises.” 

Alexandre de Tassigny, a member 
of the Lanson clan, was, perhaps, the 
greatest boar hunter of them all. A 
landowner, he farmed in a big way. 
He was one of the best breeders of the 
heavy Ardennais horses in France. He 
not only shot pig by the score, but he 
took a baby tusker, trained it as a pet 
and kept it in his house. It sat by the 
fire like a dog. More—and let no 
doubter scoff!—he trained it to point 
partridges in September. 

In England, the redoubtable Mr. 
Toomer commanded the admiration of 
18th-century sportsmen when he went 
shooting in the New Forest seated on a 
bull, with a large sow ranging ahead, sniffing 
the air and pointing like the best of pointers 
at partridges crouching in the long, hand-cut 
stubble. Mr. Toomer and his pig are monuments 
in British sporting history. Alexandre de 
Tassigny and his pointing pig belong not to the 
past but to the present—or, alas, the recent past. 
For, one day, the pointing pig was ranging far 
ahead of Alexandre. It crossed the boundaries 
of his 1,000-acre farm. A neighbouring chasseur, 
seeing an undoubted wild boar approaching, 
shot it. That pig is mourned to-day through- 
out the corn-bright lands and forest hills of 
Marne and Meuse. 

“Write your memoirs of shooting, for no 
man knows more of the wild boar, the roe and 
the partridge in all Northern France,” said 
Victor Lanson to his relative. And he promised 
him a bottle of champagne for every chapter 
that should be written—provided it was not less 
than two pages. Alas, the memoirs remain un- 
written, the champagne unclaimed, undrunk. 
For, says Alexandre: “If I should write, who will 
believe me? Perhaps only the wild pigs them- 
selves!”’ 

There, for the moment, the matter rests. 


PACK 


= By HILDA BODEN 


Below and opposite the little waterfall, 
we left a low-lying tongue of land almost un- 
touched, adding simply marsh marigolds, bog 
iris, and primrose roots to it. 

Then we had a day of slanting, thick rain. 
At night the sound of the brook had changed. 
Instead of the soothing murmur there was a 
noise like a cistern where a ball-valve had failed 
to work. In the morning the noise was not so 
much watery. It sounded like heavy remorse- 
less power. 


Pounding Out a Whirlpool 


The brook poured out of the narrow mouth 
of the new cutting some 4 ft. deep and with its 
depth concentrated so that it pounded out a 
whirlpool below its entry into the main stream. 
It swept over the little lower dam that had 
been put to retain the waters of the lily pool. 

Then the wild water spilled over opposite 
the cascade and pushed across the bog, which, 
more boglike than we had intended, mopped it 
up and did something to save the plantings on 
the banks of what had been the lily pool. 
Wrapped in oilskins, we made for the top dam. 
It still rose, a gaunt wall of cement blocks and 
concrete above the old bed of the brook. At the 
other side, where the floodwater foamed 
through the stiff clay banks of the new cutting, 
it was lapped by a lip of foam. The brook no 
longer seemed so much like a playful kitten as 
a young tiger intent on a meal. 

Then we realised that it had stopped rain- 
ing and that there was still hope that the top 
dam would hold and some of our gardening 
would be saved. 

We shall build another foot on the top dam. 
We shall take steps to strengthen and widen 
the new cutting. We shall see summer visitors 
look from the 3 ins. of water to our 7-ft. erection. 
Our blood is up and we are going to conquer that 
brook, cost what it may. At least, we hope so. 
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FOLDING SCREENS FOR VICTORIAN HOMES 


By BEA HOWE 


the long and varied history 
of the screen took place a 

century ago, when it was revived 
as a popular feature of the mid- 
Victorian home. For some time a 
folding screen of two or more 
panels had been out of favour and 
considered rather an old-fashioned 
article of furniture. In Georgian 
times the mode for small rooms 
with coal-burning grates had seen 
the heyday of graceful and elegant 
pole-screens, whose shield-shaped 
tops often displayed exquisite 
pieces of needlework preserved 
under glass (see Georgian Pole- 
Screens, by G. Bernard Hughes, 
Country Lire, March 12, 1959). 

But from 1860 onwards, with 
the arrival in the home of such 
Oriental customs as having bam- 
boo and wicker furniture, draping 
a rosewood grand piano with East- 
ern silk scarves or Persian em- 
broideries and arranging dried 
bulrushes, peacock feathers and 
silvery pampas grass in monster 
blue-and-white china vases, the 
folding screen came once more into 
its own. This was due, naturally, 
to the importation of numberless 
Chinese and Japanese lacquered 
and silk screens. The latter, inex- 
pensive but made of decorative « 
thin painted silk, were used to mask 
“the descent to Avernus’’—the 
entrance to the lower stairs as 
one period journal snobbishly put 
it—or to hide domestic service 
movements at the butler’s pantry 
door communicating with the dining-room. 

From another magazine of this time comes 
the following passage: ““With a certain exercise 
of tact, one can easily transform a long, un- 
interesting parlour into a series of small 
boudoirs, full of charm. Scatter there easy- 
chairs, footstools, lounges strewn with pillows, 
work-stands, writing-tables, jardiniéres, screens 
—indispensably screens—and you will have a 
sort of society bazaar where delicious mysteries 
may be confidentially discussed.” 

Japanese and Chinese screens (the former 
painted with brilliantly coloured birds and 
flowers, the latter framed in carved black wood, 


A N interesting development in 
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1.—_THREE-PANEL SCREEN EMBROIDERED WITH SILKS ON SERGE. It was designed and worked 


for William Morris’s Red House in 1860 


fine of grain and polished) embroidered with 
symbolical figures, soon inspired Victorian 
ladies to make their own in imitation. They 
were greatly aided in their artistic endeavours 
by the recently established Royal School of Art 
Needlework. This organisation, founded to 
encourage a taste for decorative art, operated 
with the Queen’s particular approval. Among 
its exhibits were pieces often designed by 
William Morris (1834-1896) and Walter Crane 
(1857-1925), whose influence was considerable 
in many fields of Victorian decoration. 

Through his love and detailed study of 
antique patterns, William Morris established a 
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(Right) 3—BANNER SCREEN SHOWING JAPANESE INFLUENCE 


are entitled Kvening and Morning. 


precedent in design and, although his own out- 
put on the whole was small, he nevertheless 
altered the whole trend of late-Victorian orna- 
ment. 

In the William Morris Room at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum there stands an 
imposing three-panelled screen lent by 
George Howard, which is attributed to William 
Morris (Fig. 1). Originally designed for Red 
House in 1860, it depicts three female figures, 
reputed to be queens, embroidered in silk on 
serge cloth, very Pre-Raphaelite in their looks, 
pose and’the medieval clothes they are wearing. 
This screen is typical of Morris’s work. 

Walter Crane also en- 
joyed presenting severely 
profiled ladies in classic 
draperies or the romantic 
costumes of another age. 
His, too, were the gaudy- 
tailed peacocks and _ thin- 
legged cranes that began to 
appear on nearly every 
drawing-room screen of the 
period, together with the 
bulrush, sunflower, tall cam- 
panula and foxglove. A tea- 
cup screen was shown at an 
exhibition of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework 
with embroidered panels 
after designs of Walter 
Crane that illustrated the 
senses of sight, hearing, 
smell and taste. The four 
female figures were worked 
on grey linen in outlines of 
greenish-brown silk. The 
first figure held a basket of 
daffodils; the second had a 
shell up to her ear; the third 
smelt a rose; and the fourth 
was shown drinking from an 
ormer shell. A novel feature 
of this screen was the shelf 
attached to the bottom on 
which tea-cups could — be 
placed. Fig. 2 shows a 
tea screen of similar design 
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} 
by a Miss Dora Wheeler, obviously Crane-inspired. One panel 
is entitled Morning, the other, more pensive in feeling, Evening. 
A banner screen was much in vogue, too, to hang like a 
banner from the mantelshelf—hence its martial name. That in 
Fig. 3, with its Japanese-style pattern of birds seated on a pine 
bough overhung by blossom and catkins, is typical of its day. 
The range of materials from which a Victorian lady could 
choose for working her screen in silks or crewels was a very 
wide one. Satin, silk, velvet, serge or Morris cloth and fine 
felt were first on the list. For those not so well off a choice 
could be made of crash, linen, sail-cloth or Bolton sheeting. 
Colours as well as flowers had changed from those favoured by 
a previous generation of needlewomen and amateur painters. 
For instance, shades such as soft cinnamon-browns, golden 
fawns, Olive and sage greens, dull blues and maroon were all 
the rage. For flowers, a great company of tall waving plants 
such as long-stemmed lilies, irises, hollyhocks and clematis 
flourished. Their natural companions were herons, peacocks, 
long-tailed tits and storks in flight. 


The following description of a drawing-room screen in the 
'80s is typical: “First and loveliest, upon a panel of heavy, 
olive-tinted satin is seen a loose waving garland of hedgerow 
clematis with its long, lithe branches, white flowers and seed 
vessels, fringed with silvery filaments. The pink and creamy 
blossoms of the fragrant climbing honeysuckle are on the next 
fold. The foliage of the honeysuckle, and that of a group of 
lemon-coloured, rose and crimson hollyhock on the third panel, 
are embroidered in shaded green crewels, relieving the fine 
silken texture of the flowers. The framework of this screen is 
mahogany.” (From Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes, 
1881.) We have come a long way from the gaudy delights of 
Berlin woolwork—those plump dahlias, striped camellias, 
fuchsias and parrots done in cross-stitch that were characteris- 
tic of early-Victorian fire screens; or again, from the delicate 
nosegays of moss roses and forget-me-nots in faded silks of 
Georgian pole screens. 


Finally, but none the less important, are those endearing 
scrapwork screens of the late 19th century that are so eagerly 
sought after by collectors and interior decorators to-day for 
their highly decorative charm. A scrap screen in good preserva- 
tion, such as the magnificent one illustrated in Fig. 4, com- 
mands a high price now in the antique market. They are not 
easy to find, though screens similar to them are being made 
by modern experts that will have their own value as social 
documentaries of our time later on. During the 1870s and the 
1880s collecting brilliantly coloured and glossy, embossed 
scraps was a craze, and German lithographers produced them 
by the thousand to be sold at a fancy stationer’s. 

To select and dissect small individual motifs—say, of 
a robin redbreast, kittens tumbling out of a boot, fluffy 
chickens, or a large and most sentimental St. Bernard dog— 


4,—LATE -19th- CENTURY SCRAPWORK 

SCREEN. (Left) 5—SMALL SCREEN OF 

THE 1880s MADE FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
From a Victorian lady’s album 


from the large sheets in which they were sold, 
clotted together, was a major pleasure in the 
making of a scrapbook or scrap screen for the 
nursery. Family photographs, steel engravings 
and highly coloured prints from Christmas 
annuals also found a permanent and much 
admired home on a scrapwork screen. No less 
famous a personality than Mrs. Thomas Carlyle 
made a screen from cut-out pictures that can 
still be seen ornamenting the drawing-room of 
her home in Cheyne. Row, Chelsea, now the 
Carlyle Museum. Mrs. Carlyle’s screen, much 
admired by Thackeray and many others of her 
friends, has four large panels, covered back and 
front. Age has somewhat faded and dis- 
coloured her cut-outs, but one can still pick out 
on her screen such picturesque items as Stone- 
henge, the Coliseum, a Landseer stag or famous 
people, such as Byron’s poetic head and the face 
of lovely Letty Lynn. 

In admiration of Mrs. Carlyle’s screen, Mrs. 
Oliphant, the Victorian lady novelist, left on 
record how she, too, made a scrapwork screen 
from tiny French prints. Margaret Oliphant 
was noted for her fastidious taste and filled her 
drawing-room with slender-legged Queen Anne 
tables and chairs. It is not known whether her 
screen has survived or not. 

As usually happens with furniture and 
furnishings after a certain lapse of time, the 
screen has become a fashionable feature again in 
modern decoration. In fact, screening has 
become of great importance when it comes to 
dividing off a single large living-room into 
two or more areas, and so both antique 
and contemporary-styled screens are much in 
demand. 

Illustration 1, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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THE COUGHING CESAREWITCH = 8) pare wican 


by the coughing epidemic that has 
spread to racing stables and stud farms 
all over the country, it was surprising that as 
many as 20 runners turned out for the Cesare- 
witch Stakes at Newmarket last week. One 
after another, fancied contenders for this time- 
honoured handicap run over 2} miles had had to 
be scratched, until Lord Derby’s Alcove, a 
superbly-bred three-year-old filly by Alycidon, 
out of Hortentia, a mare by Precipitation, who 
had given proof of her well-being by winning a 
handicap of two miles at Nottingham on 
October 3, almost completely dominated the 
betting. Nevertheless, when it came to the day 
of the race it was clear that several other run- 
ners were quietly fancied to beat her, with the 
result that she drifted slightly in the market and 
started at odds of 100 to 30 against. 
The weather on the first day of the Second 
October Meeting—the day on which the 
Cesarewitch was run — was cold, with a biting 


Ait. the alarms and excursions caused 


moved down towards Bushes Hill. Three fur- 
longs from home, Smith, riding in the tradition- 
ally accepted style that usually pays dividends 
in this race, drove Alcove into a clear lead on the 
far rails, sailing past Hoy and the weakening 
Radiation, and, as the favourite raced into the 
Dip full of running, it looked as though the race 
were over. But a moment later H. Greenaway, 
riding Mrs. M. Lycett-Green’s Sea Wolf, a three- 
year-old by Arctic Prince out of the Rockefella 
mare, Flatter, trained in the north by Capt. C. 
Elsey, emerged from the pack and gave chase to 
such purpose that half-way up the hill to the 
winning post they had got to Alcove’s girths and 
were still gaining. That, however, was as far as 
they could get, for Alcove, pulling out a little 
more in the last thirty yards, held the challenge 
and won decisively by a neck, with Hoy three 
lengths away third and the remainder of the 
field beaten off by many lengths. 

Alcove was the first runner that J. Watts, 
Lord Derby’s trainer, had saddled for the 


THE FINISH OF THE CESAREWITCH AT NEWMARKET LAST WEEK.‘ The winner, 


Lord Derby’s Alcove, beat Sea Wolf (right) by a neck, with Hoy third 


east wind that an autumnsundid little to temper. 
But racing people are nothing if. not tough, and 
a few hardy spirits had actually dispensed with 
overcoats; and the horses did not look particu- 
larly tucked up, in spite of the fact that many 
of them still carried a summer bloom. 

It was said, unkindly, that this was the 
worst field for the Cesarewitch for many years, 
but I do not subscribe to that view. Admittedly 
the race has lost a good deal of its former 
prestige owing to breeders’ having concentrated 
on producing sprinters rather than stayers, but 
there were some good-looking animals among 
the runners, notably the Irish-trained Jongleur, 
Spartan Green, an attractive colt by Moss- 
borough, and the Duke of Norfolk’s Radiation, 
a typical chestnut colt by Aureole. Alcove is a 
fine type of filly deep-bodied and with any 
amount of scope, though her appearance was 
marred somewhat by blinkers. She went down 
to the post, I thought, better than any of the 
other runners, and with her comparatively light 
weight of 7 st. 5 lb. and the services of that 
strong jockey D. Smith, she was obviously 
going to take a deal of beating provided that 
she could stay the full distance of the gruelling 
course, which was riding soft after storms over 
the previous week-end. 

Little can be seen of the early running of 
the Cesarewitch, but as usual, most of the 
runners were there with a chance as the field, 
fanned across the whole width of the course, 


Cesarewitch, and it is to be hoped that this 
good staying filly’s victory heralds a revival of 
the fortunes of the Stanley House stud, which 
has been in partial eclipse since the war years, 
when Herringbone won the 1,000 Guineas and 
St. Leger of 1943, 

The Middle Park Stakes, runoversix furlongs 
on the second day of the meeting, and sometimes 
referred to as the two-year-old Derby, was a 
sad. disappointment, only four horses turning 
out for a prize worth £3,816 5s. to the winner. 
The race was won by the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Skymaster, a chestnut colt by the sprinting 
Golden Cloud out of Discipliner, a mare by 
Court Martial, dam of this year’s 2,000 Guineas 
winner, Martial. Skymaster, who won the Wind- 
sor Castle Stakes at the Royal Ascot meeting, 
won Cleverly by half-a-length from Uncle Percy, 
a good-looking American-bred colt by Djeddah, 
but I doubt whether either will be up to classic 
standard next year. 

Although owing to coughing and other 
vicissitudes only four turned out for the Cham- 
pion Stakes last Saturday, the race had a true 
international flavour. The runners were Apostle, 
for England, who had finished a good second to 
St. Paddy in the Great Voltigeur Stakes at 
York in August; the Irish-trained Barclay, 
runner-up to Petite Etoile in last year’s Cham- 
pion Stakes; Never Too Late II, winner of this 
year’s 1,000 Guineas and Oaks, trained in 
France by E. Pollet; and the crack Italian filly, 


Marguerite Vernaut, product of the famous 
Dormello-Olgiato stud and winner of eight of 
ten races, including the Gran Premio d’Italia at 
Milan. z 

Strangely, or so I thought, Apostle was 
made favourite. This colt by Blue Peter is a 
handsome individual, but apart from his good 
run behind St. Paddy, his best form had been in 
handicaps, and it is doubtful whether St. Paddy 
was fully tuned up at York. Barclay looked 
outclassed in the paddock, and, in fact, if looks 
were to count, it seemed as though the race 
would be between the two fillies, Marguerite 
Vernaut, a massive chestnut by Toulouse 
Lautrec, and Never Too Late II, who, though 
small, has tremendous quality. 

As the runners went to the start in a 
flurry of hail one could not help thinking that 
the going, which had become progressively 
softer throughout the meeting, would favour 
the powerful Italian filly. In fact, as soon as the 


tapes were released, E. Camici took Marguerite — Ve 


Vernaut into-a clear lead on the stands side 
of the course, and after a furlong the four run- 
ners were moving in Indian file, the order being 
Marguerite Vernaut, Barclay, Never Too Late 
II, with Apostle the backmarker. There was no 
change until entering the Dip when Never Too 
Late II moved up to challenge the Italian filly, 
with the other two dropping behind and clearly 
beaten. For a moment it seemed that the dim- 
inutive French filly, beautifully ridden by 
J. Deforge, might get the better of her larger 
rival, but Camici had something up his sleeve 
and in the end Marguerite Vernaut won by 
half-a-length, with Apostle and Barclay finish- 
ing very tired several lengths behind the two 
leaders in third and fourth places respectively. 

The results of Messrs. Tattersalls’ Yearling 
Sales held on the mornings and evenings of race 
days last week showed that there is no weaken- 
ing in the demand for bloodstock, and by the 
end of the week 362 colts had been sold for a 
total of 624,410 gns., an average of nearly 1,725 
gns. for each lot, compared to last year’s figures 
of 308 lots sold for 488,380 gns., an aver- 
age of approximately 1,585 gns. Included 
among the contingents that sold particularly 
well were nine sent up from the Hon, D. E. 
Hely-Hutchinson’s Orchardstoun Stud in Ire- 
land, which made a total of 29,610 gns., the 
highest individual price paid being 10,000 gns. 
for a chestnut colt by the 1954 St. Leger winner, 
Never Say Die, out of Jennifer, a Hyperion 
mare who is the dam of Nagami. 

The highest individual price obtained at 
the sales was 14,500 gns. for a chestnut colt by 
the Gold Cup winner Alycidon, out of Timid 
Tilly, a mare by Rockefella, who herself won 
eight races, including the Royal Caledonian 
Hunt Cup. This colt, submitted by Mr. J. K. 
Measures, owner of the successful stallion, Grey 
Sovereign, was bought by Mr. H. Bousher, a 
newcomer to racing, and goes into P. Nelson’s 
stables at Lambourn in Berkshire. Young sires 
whose stock sold particularly well at the Sales 
were High Treason and the American-bred 
Hook Money, who has sired the winners of 
seven races worth £3,383 so far from his first 
season at stud. A grey filly by Honeyway out 
of Ladycroft, dam of Cynara, one of this sea- 
son’s fastest two-year-olds, sent up by the Lam- 
bourn Stud, went comparatively cheaply for 
3,100 gns. 

During last week’s Newmarket meeting it 
was announced that Capt. C. Elsey, who is 
rising 80, and who has trained at Malton in 
Yorkshire for as long as most race-goers can 
remember, is to retire. He was leading trainer 
in 1956, in which year he won 83 races worth 
£61,621, and during his career he saddled the 
winners of six classic races, but he will be 
remembered chiefly as one of the best types of 
Yorkshiremen, bluff, yet friendly, who enjoyed 
hard work, and for whom nothing was too much 
trouble. He will be sadly missed, but it is good 
to know that his son, who has acted as assist- 
ant trainer for many years, will carry on the 
family tradition in the same stables. 
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GOLDEN DAYS AT WORPLESDON 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


something of a shock to realise last week 

that I had not watched the foursomes at 
Worplesdon for four years. Once this delightful 
event had seemed an essential part of the season, 
a perfect epilogue, as indeed it stillis, but the call 
of far-away places had been too strong. My 
return was blessed. Not only did Bridget Jack- 
son and Michael Burgess win most impressively, 
but much of the golf was rewarding to watch, 
and, after a discouraging beginning, the weather 
remembered its traditional obligation to Wor- 
plesdon and the days were crisp and cool and 
sunlit. 

Sometimes in writing of golfing occasions 
one is tempted to begin at the beginning, but 
this time I must pay tribute first of all to the 
victors, whose performance was so mightily con- 
vincing. In their first four matches they did not 
pass the 15th green, and never did they play the 
18th. Until the last day their command was 
absolute, even against Miss Porter and W. A. 
Slark, and by then it was clear that their com- 
bined length would take a deal of resisting by 
anyone. And so it proved. In the semi-final 
they met about as accomplished a couple as 
could presently be found in Mrs. Spearman and 
Sewell, and after lunch the Beharrells. Each 
was defeated on the 17th green for precisely the 
same reason. 

It is rarely possible to define the difference 
between two finely matched sides as exactly as 
it was on both these occasions. Usually the win- 
ning and losing is a matter of a loose shot here, a 
fine one there, a long putt holed, a short one 
missed, but Miss Jackson and Burgess won by 
virtue of exceptional power through the green. 
This told in each match at the same holes. For 
those who do not know Worplesdon (and they 
have missed a charming experience) I must 
explain that four of the five holes after the tenth 
(the 13th is a stiff short one) offer a consider- 
able advantage to the long straight hitters. 
The 11th cannot be reached in two, but obviously 
the nearer one is for the approach the better; 
the 12th and 15th are fives to the majority of 
mixed couples, and the 14th demands a second 
shot of unusual exactness. 

In both their matches on the last day Miss 
Jackson and Burgess came to the 12th all square. 
Each time Miss Jackson hit an immensely long 
drive; and Burgess, with two beautifully struck 
wooden club shots, found the centre of the 
green. This was the first thrust, the second 
came at the 14th, where Burgess had only a 
medium iron to the green, and then his fine long 
drives down the 15th enabled Miss Jackson to 
reach the vicinity of that green. For some years 
Miss Jackson has been one of the strongest hit- 
ters in women’s golf, but her game would some- 
times undergo the most alarming variations. 
This summer she has played herself, with good 
heart and cheerful spirit, through an unhappy 
loss of form and Worplesdon must have brought 
her great joy. It certainly rewarded the spec- 
tators, who saw the ball attacked as few other 
women are capable of doing. Drive after drive 
bored away with the flight that reveals great 
clubhead speed; her iron shots were punched 
from the turf hard and true, and her short game 
was hardly ever wanting. Burgess, tall, up- 
standing and strong, kept the rhythm of his 
short, swift swing nicely timed. His hitting was 
beautifully clean, and I can recall no more con- 
sistently powerful striking by a mixed partner- 
ship, save perhaps that of Mrs. Anderson and 
Alliss at Sunningdale a year or so ago. 

The success of the Beharrells delighted 
everyone. Theirs was the third of recent golfing 
marriages. Miss Robertson has become Mrs. 
Innes Wright, but the defence of their title, if 
one may call it that, came to an end a little 
surprisingly on the second morning. None the 
less, the distinction of beating them fell worthily 
on Miss Coldwell, a promising Yorkshire player, 
and T. R. Montfort-Bebb, who, far from being 
alarmed at what they had done, dismissed Mrs. 
Robertson, who was Miss McCorkindale, and 
J. Gow after lunch. Thus the pride of Scottish 
women’s golf was undone in short order. 


S* swiftly do the summers pass that it was 


It was inevitable, I suppose, that Beharrell 
would have to endure the lean years that come 
to most men before they win championships. He 
had become amateur champion without ever 
knowing the agonies and the struggles that 
usually precede such triumphs. It was a rare and 
lonely experience; he withstood it well and now, 
four years later, looks a much sounder golfer. 
His swing was compact and strong and, if a 
tendency to shutness occasionally betrayed him, 
the majority of his shots were finely struck. His 
wife, Veronica Anstey that was, has been one of 
the most appealing of woman golfers, for her 
graceful swing and the speed at which she plays. 
Her golf was very good indeed, in its simple 
effortless way, but could hardly match the power 
and authority of Miss Jackson’s. 

The Beharrells left behind them quite a 
distinguished list of victims, beginning with 
Miss Clos, the attractive French champion, 
whose method looked as sound as any other, and 
Martin Christmas. This was one of the finest 


games of the week and one of remarkably few 
that ended on the last green, where a putt by 
Christmas struck the hole quite gently and 


THE FINAL OF THE WORPLESDON 


championship until at last in his third final he 
overcame the great Coe at Porthcawl. 

There can be no way of telling whether the 
men or the women are the most vulnerable at 
Worplesdon. Probably there is little in it, but in 
the majority of the games that I saw it seemed 
that the man was found wanting at the crucial 
moments. There was one such in the splendid 
semi-final when Miss Jackson and Burgess came 
to the 14th one down to Mrs. Spearman and 
Sewell. This hole, with its gathering bunkers on 
either side of the green, played no little part in 
several matches, and we felt that if Sewell, play- 
ing the second shot first, could find the green his 
side would win. 

The stroke, with a two iron from the right- 
hand side of the fairway, was an exacting one, 
but few could have expected that Sewell would 
cut it as wide as he did. The ball sped down the 
path towards the next tee, Mrs. Spearman was 
horribly stymied by trees and bushes and the 
game was even. Two holes later it had gone 
from their grasp. Sewell clearly had played 
quite enough golf in the last month, and, although 
it is hard to think of him as ever being stale, in 


MIXED FOURSOMES LAST THURSDAY. 


The winners, Miss B. Jackson (putting) and Michael Burgess (right foreground), beat Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Beharrell by two and one 


turned away. Miss Bonallack and W. M. Grin- 
drod made a pair of considerable possibility. 
Since he captained Cambridge three years ago 
Grindrod has developed into an extremely 
powerful golfer, but he, like Sewell, has recently 
returned from Merion, where he had been playing 
for South Africa in the Eisenhower Trophy, and 
the edge of his game in the little things was not 
quite there. 

Mrs. Anderson and G. R. Bristowe, who had 
marched through several rounds in most efficient 
fashion were the next to feel the gentle sword of 
the Beharrells. Although she has little competi- 
tive practice there is nothing much amiss with 
Mrs. Anderson’s game: she still hits impressively 
hard, and it was sad for them that Bristowe’s 
driving should desert him in their hour of need. 
The last step to the final was easy for the Behar- 
rells. By then Mrs. Hayes, who had assisted 
R. D. Chapman most ably and cheerfully for 
three rounds, had nearly given her all. Seeing 
Chapman again took the mind back to the years 
after the war when he was one of that company 
of Americans, with Stranahan and Willie 
Turnesa, who so avidly pursued the amateur 


fact he probably was. Mrs. Spearman on the 
other hand has been enjoying herself immensely 
of late. For the second year in succession she 
had won all her six matches in the home inter- 
nationals at Gullane, and was still in a remark- 
able groove of consistent striking. She and 
Sewell had played almost ruthlessly well together 
and their match on that last golden morning 
was really the peak of all the days at Worplesdon. 

As always, these were admirably and 
charmingly organised and, since I was last 
there, the provision of a scoreboard at the club- 
house, revealing the state of matches at various 
points, was a further blessing. One could pursue 
or not pursue a game with a comfortable know- 
ledge of how it stood. The course played splen- 
didly, as it invariably does, although it was 
quite long after the autumn rains. For once we 
were spared the anxiety of early mists delaying 
the start with the inevitable consequence of 
play struggling into the darkness. I cannot 
believe that there were ever so few matches 
going to extra holes, and so each day tea could 
be taken with an easy conscience and that, for a 
correspondent, is a rare and delightful privilege. 
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ROMANTIC STORY OF A SCOTTISH CASTLE 


Written and Illustrated by GUY PRIEST 


the rich Midlothian plain a league or so 

from the towers and turrets of Edin- 
burgh stands the imposing shell of what for 
centuries was one of the strongest fortifications 
in Scotland. The origin of this castle of Craig- 
millar (from the Gaelic Cvraig-moil-Avd—the 
House and High Rock running into the Plain) 
is uncertain, although it is believed to date from 
the 12th century. In 1374 it was the property of 
John de Capella, who sold it in that year to Sir 
Simon Preston, of Gorton, in whose family it was 
to remain for several generations. In 1660 
the Prestons sold the property to Sir John 
Gilmour, an advocate residing in Edinburgh, 
much esteemed for his exertions towards saving 
the lives of some of the Covenantors captured 
at the Battle of Rullion Green. 

The great Norman tower, or donjon, which 
is the most striking feature of the castle was 
probably built by de Capella during the early 
part of the 14th century. It stands 70 feet high 
from its rocky foundations, which are them- 
selves 20 feet above the surrounding parkland; 
and its walls, built of sandstone quarried near by, 
are 9 feet thick. Enclosing the castle and form- 
ing a courtyard is a massive wall 28 feet high and 
5 feet thick; and beyond this again, forming a 
second court or bailey—into which cattle were 
driven and other property carried in time 
of danger—is a further wall of almost the same 
proportions. 

Seen on the skyline to-day, partially con- 
cealed by a spinney of oak trees, some of which 
must be of equal antiquity with its own grey 
walls, the castle holds an air of remoteness and 
rugged solidity that is not belied by history, 
for it successfully resisted many sieges. But in 
1544 it fell to the Earl of Hertford, who had 
come north to force a marriage between Edward, 
youthful son of Henry VIII, and a little girl in 
whose cause so much blood was to flow during 
the next two decades, Mary, Queen of Scotland 
and the Isles. 

Hertford drove in the gates of Edinburgh, 
slaughtered the inhabitants and sacked the city. 
But being unable to capture that last stronghold, 


Ure: an outcrop of sandstone rising from 


THE MAIN DOORWAY TO THE INNER COURT. Above it are the arms of the Prestons, who built much of the 
castle. (Right) LOOKING FROM THE CASTLE OVER THE LOTHIAN PLAIN TO THE LAMMERMUIR HILLS 


CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE, NEAR EDINBURGH, FROM THE SOUTH. Mary Queen of Scots 
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often stayed here; the windows of her apartment can be seen to the left of the projecting bartisan 


the castle, he withdrew his army to Craig- 
millar, concerning the too hasty surrender of 
which to his demands it is recorded: “‘quhilk 
was hastilie given to them, promesand to keep 
the sayme without skaith, quhilk promes thai 
break, and brunt and destroy’t the said house.” 

At that time the donjon comprised the 
greater part of the castle. Considerable works of 
restoration and construction were afterwards 
carried out by the Prestons, whose shield, 
supported by two lions and surmounted by a 
unicorn’s head, can be seen above the main 
gateway of the inner court. Concerning this 
same coat armour emblazoned in another part 
of the building, Sir Walter Scott wrote: “In one 
corner of the court over a portal are the arms 
of the family: three unicorns’ heads, couped, 
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with a cheese-press and barrel—or tun—a 
wretched rebus to express their name, and 
dated 1510.”’ The arms of several other families, 
most of them sadly defaced, are also to be seen 
on various walls of the castle. Among these 
Scott identified those of Cockburn of Ormiston; 
Congalton of Congalton; Moubray of Barn- 
bougle; and Otterburn of Redford. 

But not all the persons of noble birth 
whose fates have been interwoven with the 
history of the castle have been thus commemo- 
rated. Within a dungeon below the massive 
tower, lighted by a glimmer from one small ' 
shaft-like window high up in the southern wall, 
the Earl of Mar, brother of James III and 
premier Earl of Scotland, was imprisoned in 
1479. The truth concerning his ultimate fate is 
obscure. Some authorities 
aver that he was murdered 
here, and that being given 
the choice of method by 
which he was to die he 
elected to have his veins 
opened and bleed to 
death. Another story des- 
cribes how, falling ill at 
Craigmillar, he was taken 
to Edinburgh and there 
being bled too profusely 
by the King’s physician he 
expired. But whatever the 
truth of either story, the 
visitor to-day who having 
entered the doorway from 
the courtyard and des- 
cended a short flight of 
steps has groped his way 
into the darkness of that 
subterranean cavern will 
hardly refrain from a shud- 
der at the memory of that 
active and virile young 
man condemned to solitary 
confinement in such a 
place—reminiscent of 
Dumas. One thing only, 
apart from that narrow 
beam of daylight, may 
have rendered that im- 
prisonment less unendur- 
able: the dungeon’s prox- 
imity to the bakehouse, 
which it adjoins, and from 
which no doubt some 
warmth and perhaps even 
the savour of newly-baked 


‘ loaves would reach the 
prisoner. 
Even less pleasant 


was the fate of persons of 
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THE NORTH VIEW TOWARDS EDINBURGH, WITH SALISBURY CRAGS AND 


ARTHUR’S SEAT ON THE SKYLINE 


lowly birth confined in a second dungeon 
near by, where the low roof prevents a man 
of normal stature from standing upright. 
It was here that in 1813 was discovered the 
skeleton of some poor wretch left to perish in the 
misery and darkness of his own despair. 

The interior of the tower is occupied by 
two halls with stone-vaulted roofs. Both are 
similar in construction and size, the upper or 
great hall being 35 feet long by 29 feet in breadth 
and rising 25 feet from the floor to the apex of 
the roof. Some 12 feet from the floor in both 
halls can be seen the ornamented corbels or 
projecting stones upon which rested the beams 
or joists of an upper chamber or loft. 

But historically the most interesting part 
of the donjon is no doubt a small apartment on 
the left immediately inside the entrance to the 
great hall. This room, the door of which is kept 
locked, contains the only two remaining glazed 
windows in the castle, from which the view is to 
the south over the park and rolling country 
beyond. It was here that Queen Mary resided 


' when staying at the castle, and for many years a 


number of mementos of her residence were 
preserved here. 

It is an irregularly shaped room with an 
alcove for a shrine in the southern wall. To the 
right of the wide stone hearth is a priest’s hole 
with a shaft rising in the thickness of the wall, 
upon a ledge in which a man could remain 
concealed. Upon one wall are a faded print of the 
Queen and some pieces of deerskin, replacing, I 
am told, original garments associated with 
Queen Mary, Lord Darnley and the Earl of 
Bothwell, the three leading characters in the 
tense drama that originated here. For in this 
room in 1566 was held that historic conference 
attended by the Queen in company with her 
Lairds, Moray, Lindsay, Argyll, Huntley and 
Bothwell, when all possible methods of freeing 
her Majesty and Scotland from the unwanted 
Darnley were discussed. Here was planned that 
deed that in February of the following year 
was to shake Edinburgh with its explosion and 
the whole of Europe with its repercussions. 

Of the Queen’s complicity in the murder of 
her husband historians have quarrelled for 
centuries, the evidence for and against being 
sifted and weighed again and again without any 
irrefutable conclusion being reached. But how- 
ever history may finally pronounce on this most 


salient question, certain it is that within these 


grey walls have been endured such extremes of 
spiritual anguish and misery that one might 
almost imagine the very stones stained with a 
record of human suffering. It was from here 
that the French Ambassador, Du Croc, finding 
the Queen lying upon her bed sobbing bitterly, 
reported: “‘The Queen is not well, but I think 
the real cause of her illness is a sorrow which she 
cannot forget. Again and again she says: 
‘Oh that I could die!’” 


But this room has also known joy, for in 
those earlier years, following her return from 
France in 1561, the Queen often rode and hunted 
in this countryside of Midlothian, staying fre- 
quently at the castle. From her window, be- 
yond the park in which there is the remains of a 
fishpond—empty and grass-grown to-day—laid 
out in the shape of a letter P by the owner of the 
castle, one can still see a group of cottages beside 
the Edinburgh-Dalkeith road. It was here that 
many of the Queen’s retinue from the court of 
France resided; an association which is per- 
petuated to this day, for in answer to my 
enquiry there a child playing by the roadside 
shyly informed me that the hamlet is still 
called Little France. Near by is the shattered 
bole of a sycamore with a commemorating plate 
stating: ‘This tree was planted by Mary Queen 
of Scots about 1561.” 

On that golden morning in early spring 
when first I visited the castle I climbed with the 
warden to the roof of the tower—part of which 
is still tiled with the original stone slabs meas- 
uring more than an inch in thickness—and 
looked out over the Lothians, from the Firth of 
Forth and the distant Bass Rock, along the 
snow-capped line of the Lammermuir Hills; 
thence southwards to the Moorfoots: and south 
by west to the nearer Pentlands, deceptively 
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smooth and rounded under their mantle of snow. 
So often in the past the plain enclosed by these 
hills had been scorched by the fire of battle— 
Dunbar, Pinkie, Prestonpans and the rest— 
and now under the plough of peace its furrows 
were gleaming in the daffodil air. 

Later, when approached by night under a 
full moon the castle with its grey walls astride 
the rock seemed to hold life suspended within 
its shell; a timeless presence animating stone 
and turret and shadow and aged yew. As I 
returned there towards midnight the close- 
trimmed grass of the bailey was a carpet of 
silver across which my noiseless footsteps 
carried me to the oaken main door with its 
crest above. 

Under the sun of noon it had been easy to 
imagine this a place of bloodshed and battle, of 
fire and the sword. But in this unreal light the 
silence of centuries pervaded it; and in each 
shadowed corner the eye thought to see waiting 
figures, some sinister, some sad, some gay. 

Moonlight sometimes plays queer tricks 
with the imagination, and while the night wind 
drew an eerie noise from chink and crevice 
something prompted me to stand by that 
closed door and listen. From within came the 
sound as of voices whispering together, and for a 
moment that strange feeling of otherness— 
which my logical self dismissed as mere fancy— 
so overcame me that almost without volition 
my hand was raised and knocked twice on those 
weathered timbers, half expecting, half dreading 
that the door might open in answer, disclosing 
I knew not what. But the high wall absorbed 
the sound of my knocking, and the murmurous, 
almost plaintive, whispering continued—the 
ancient yews conversing together as their resin- 
ous scaly limbs chafed one against another 
under the invisible wind that sailed clouds up 
from the west to veil the moon. 

Within a second court formed by the wall 
at the eastern end of the castle, now laid out with 
lawns and flowerbeds as a garden, I found the 
roofless shell of the little chapel in which 
Royalty and the nobility of Scotland once knelt 
inprayer, Norman in style, devoid of decoration, 
by its very simplicity it speaks in eloquent tones 
of past devotions. Here as a child came James V, 
when during his long minority he lived for a 
time in the castle, taken there in 1517 to avoid 
infection when plague raged in his capital city. 
And here in later years came his daughter Mary, 
twice queen while scarcely more than a girl. 

Now the wind had dropped away and in 
the silence Orion was striding above the tower 
as presently I turned and looked back from a 
bend in the road. Then an owl uttered a quaver- 
ing hoot, and I saw the bird fanning away 
among the oaks standing motionless as though 
carved from stone beside the castle wall. 
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SMALLER CARS BUT MORE ROOM 


the American cars to which the world is so 


T is 12 months since any new car or develop- 
ment was announced, so that the task of 
writing a review of the year’s activities of 
manufacturers, as exemplified at the Inter- 
national Motor Exhibition being held at Earls 
Court until October 29, is not as straight- 
forward as it might seem. Since the Motor 
Show last October most of the manufacturers 
have spent their time consolidating. But 
while consolidating and attempting to eliminate 
faults from their products already in the hands 
of the public, many manufacturers have been 
conserving their strength and resources for 
future activities. An important aspect of this 
is the somewhat similar course being followed 
by large manufacturers in the U.S.A., and by 
the British Motor Corporation. The Americans 
are building cars very much smaller than 
normal, and the B.M.C. are building one of the 
smallest of cars with the passenger capacity of 
a much larger car. It is probable that these 
related themes will be explored much further. 

Since the first tentative importations of 
British cars to the U.S.A. started after the war, 
there has been considerable speculation as to 
the effect of any full-scale effort by an American 
combine to produce cars in direct competition 
with the medium-sized cars from Europe. The 
result is now known. Sales of British cars have 
been sharply reduced in the U.S.A., and there is 
every indication that even such an established 
importer as Volkswagen is already suffering 
from the success—which has apparently sur- 
prised their makers—of the Ford Falcon, 
Chevrolet Corvair, Chrysler Valiant and Stude- 
baker Lark. The success that has been 
obtained by European cars in the U.S.A. is 
partially due to snob appeal. But the fact that 
buyers of such cars have willingly reverted to 
their native products of reasonable size indicates 
that in the U.S.A. as elsewhere there is a 
revulsion against unnecessarily large cars. 

From all accounts, ordinary motorists in the 
U.S.A. are discontented with the larger cars 


normally associated with their country. It 
seems that this is partly because increasing 
individualism is causing resentment at the 
“take it or leave it” attitude. They are also, 
like wiser motorists in Britain, beginning to 
realise that manufacturers who insist on the 
chassis being greased at absurdly frequent 
intervals are not taking advantage of modern 
techniques. In the earliest days it was usual for 
crankshaft and big-end bearings to be exposed 
to the air and to be lubricated in a haphazard 
manner by a drip feed. 


The articles in this supplement are 
by our Motoring Correspondent, 


J. EASON GIBSON 


For over 50 years engine lubrication has 
consisted, as far as the driver is concerned, of 
merely pouring oil into the sump at intervals. 
Motorists are justifiably wondering why a 
similar simplified system cannot be employed 
for chassis lubrication. Admittedly, only a 
handful of British cars are available on which 
the irksome task of chassis lubrication has been 
eliminated or reduced. The Triumph Herald 
is one of these. But the news that the large 
factories in the U.S.A. are turning their atten- 
tion to the problem is encouraging. 

It is possible that the day may be approach- 
ing when any car requiring the regular attention 
of the grease gun will become unsaleable. While 
it is obviously wrong for a motorist to neglect to 
lubricate the chassis, it is equally. wrong for him 
to be forced to interrupt a journey of, say, 400 
miles just to grease the steering and front 
suspension. 

The new and more compact cars from the 
U.S.A. reveal no startling technical details. 
They are remarkable only for being so much 
smaller—and as a result better-looking—than 


accustomed. The mini-cars from B.M.C., on 
the other hand, combine so many advanced 
features with such ingenuity that they are 
truly remarkable. This serves to demonstrate 
how outdated—is the basic thinking of some 
manufacturers. Some are conservative in the 
extreme, and with a limited number this is 
justified, as their cars are noticeably better 
than the majority. Those makers, however, who 
present a facade of modernity but neverthe- 
less offer a car that is clearly outdated, deserve 
little sympathy if they suffer in a fiercely 
competitive market. 

It is sometimes argued that the public do 
not really want advanced designs, and it may be 
true that only a few motorists are interested in 
design as such. But the fact that the most 
advanced are so often the best must be apparent 
to the ordinary buyer. If this belief is not 
accepted it is very difficult to explain why such 
cars as the Volkswagen, Fiat 500, Renault 
Dauphine and the Austin and Morris mini-cars 
should be so startlingly successful. Some years 
ago the preponderance of Rovers and Wolseleys 
above the Highland line—Oban to Aberdeen— 
was attributed to the locals’ hard-headedness 
in selecting conservative but properly en- 
gineered cars. Iam told there has been a great 
enthusiasm for the new mini-cars in that region. 

It is my opinion that next year, like the one 
just past, will show no startling changes in cars. 
I do feel, however, that the trend already 
indicated by the main factories in the U.S.A. 
and by B.M.C. in Britain will be followed by 
other mahufacturers and that large cars will 
become more compact and smaller cars will 
become smaller. It is possible that some manu- 
facturers may attempt to join the B.M.C. band- 
wagon by building very small cars. But un- 
less they are designed and built with exceptional 
ingenuity they may well be poor imitations. I 
expect also that the select few builders who 
are basically conservative but insist on good 


THE FORD FALCON. “Sales of British cars in America have been sharply reduced by its success” 
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Fabulous France. Gay, fascinating, exciting, offers every- 
thing...the romantic splendours of yesterday... the 
marvellous sights and scenes of today. Mile after mile of 
superb touring country to explore—on Goodyear tyres. 


HEN your car comes down the ramp at Le 

Touquet, gateway to the Continent, be sure 
that it rolls on tyres by Goodyear. Every 
mile you drive on the long tree-lined roads 
of France you'll ride in confidence, without 
fear of tyre failure. Wherever you go... the 
Cote d’Azur ... the Massif Central or the 
Chateau Country of the Loire... through 
ancient villages or magnificent cities... fast 
cruising or merely meandering... you’ll go 
safer with the protection of miracle strength 
3‘T Cord and the powerful grip of the famous 
Self-Adjusting Tread. For motoring at home or 
abroad—fit Goodyear—you’ll be miles ahead 
with miles more to go on. 


GooD, 


THE WORLD OVER, MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TYRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKE 


— 
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THE TRIUMPH HERALD. “One of a handful of British cars on which the task of chassis lubrication has been eliminated or reduced” 


the easily maintained against the ornamental 
but irksome. On this last point many manu- 
facturers have proved that it is possible, at 
relatively low cost, to free the motorist from the 
tyranny of the grease gun. But there are cars 
that should be greased twice a week. I 
remember that one of the arguments in favour 
of the car against the horse was that the car did 
not eat its head off in the stable. But if one has 
é to plan ahead to allow one’s car two days out of 
ee . ; m seven in the service station one of its main 
eo. : advantages—instant availability—is lost. 

I think alarge body of opinion in the industry 
is finding that attempts regularly to produce 
something new do not necessarily lead to either 
customer approval or economic success and that 
improvements to a car’s general convenience is 
more worth while. This trend is supported by 
the apparent change in style of many adver- 
tisements. We seem to see very much less of 
the American method of trying to create 
covetousness. 

There are stories that the gas-turbine car 
or even a car driven by nuclear fission are just 
around the corner. I think they are still at’ 
least ten years away as practical propositions. 

During the last year improved fuels and 
tyres have assisted manufacturers to improve 
existing designs. The higher compression ratios 
granted by improved fuels have allowed higher 
performance to be obtained from cars of 
relatively normal design. Improved tyres have 


is : ¢ ea encouraged the use of overdrives, which have 
; j iS allowed higher cruising speeds to be used with- 
THE FIAT 500. This car has been “startlingly successful” in Britain out an increase in wear and tear. The wide use 


engineering and make every effort to equip their 
cars for the owners’ long-term convenience will 
adhere to their present policies. With the 
exception of the young and very enthusiastic 
motorists or those determined to retain their 
superiority over the Joneses, there seems to be a 
reduction in the interest taken in speed and 
high performance. There is certainly a reduced 
interest in chromium ornamentation. Motorists 
appear to realise that they can seldom take 
advantage of the performance available. They 
are also getting tired of cleaning chromium 
plating, or accepting a tarnished and unsightly 
car. 

It' is similar thinking that has helped 
towards the success of smaller cars both in the 
U.S.A. and on the Continent. Motorists are 
realising that it is absurd to buy a car merely 
because it has the right passenger and luggage 
accommodation for their three weeks’ annual 
holiday. It is better to have the right car for 
the remaining 49 weeks. 

I am not alone in thinking that all these 
aspects are very closely connected. The small 
car against the large; the conservative but well : ; eo 
built against the outwardly modern; the é 
cohesive and well equipped against the ultra- THE MORRIS MINI-TRAVELLER. It is the latest addition to the minicars, which ““combine 
high performance; and, not least important, so many advanced features with such ingenuity that they are truly remarkable” 
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The new Humber Super Snipe Estate Car combines the qualities of an elegant, 
luxurious saloon with the practical advantages of a load carrier. There’s deep, 
roomy comfort for six; a powerful 3-litre 6-cylinder engine, while front disc 


brakes and large rear brakes provide that extra margin of safety. It’s the only 


British Estate Car in its class with easy-loading tail-gates giving an extension 


for lengthy articles. Handling up to 74 cwt., there is still full seating for three. 


A PRODUCT OF 


ROOTES MOTORS LIMIT 


HUMBER LIMITED - DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD - LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD + DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON «+ W.|1I 


ProiMTMint 

EST THE Quen 

OHOR VLMICLE MANUIACTORLRS, 
C011 MOTORS LUMETED 
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Since 1931... 


. . . Rolls Royce Limited have standardised on 
stainless steel for ‘the ‘fabrication of their famous 
radiator and other components. 


Firth -Vickers are proud to have been associated 
in the supply of their products for an application where 
only the best is good enough. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


\ FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 


= the only company in Europe to devote its activities to the production and 
development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 


| 
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of the new motorways by drivers previously 
unaccustomed to high-speed 
however, caused certain problems. It is usual 
for the recommended pressure on the tyres of 
many cars to be intended for normal motoring. 
Higher speeds are forcing manufacturers to 
recommend a higher setting for motorway use. 
It is possible for the unthinking driver to travel 
the whole length of the M1 at a speed of any- 
thing between 80 and 100 m.p.h. using the low 
tyre pressures intended for everyday use. The 
flexing of the tyres at these speeds will cause a 
very sharp rise in their temperature, and this, 
in conjunction with the high peripheral speed, 
can cause serious trouble. 

The value of the new fuels is likely to 
become more noticeable as the lessons of motor 
racing are assimilated. It was customary for 
racing cars always to use extremely ex- 
pensive fuels containing alcohol, but it is now 
obligatory to use only pure petrol that is 
commercially obtainable. The lessons learnt 
by racing-car engineers about combustion-space 
shape, inlet porting and even carburettor 
design and setting could be useful to passenger 
car engineers. It is worth remembering that 
much of the success of British cars in oversea 
markets is undoubtedly due to the prestige 
created by British racing successes. Although 
the Grand Prix of the U.S.A. is still to be run, 
the World Championships have already been 
decided. Once again the Cooper has won the 
championship for constructors as well as 
providing the car in which Jack Brabham won 
the drivers’ title. In addition, it shares the 
Formula II championship with Porsche. 

Improvements in tyres, which have con- 
tributed to better road-holding and in some 
cases helped to give steering a better and more 
accurate feel, also owe much to racing. The 
new racing tyre introduced by Dunlop has 
already, in the opinion of many experts, con- 
tributed a reduction of about two seconds in 
lap time on many circuits. Within limits 
the features that assist a racing driver to cut 
his lap time are the same as those that will 


cruising has, ~ 


FOR THE 


JACK BRABHAM, THE WORLD CHAMPION RACING DRIVER, IN 


COOPER-CLIMAX. 


contribute to greater security and peace of mind 
for the ordinary motorist. The latest tyres seem 
to be capable of coping successfully with a 
much wider range of conditions, and this is not 
so much because of fancy tread pattern but 
because of increased knowledge of the practical 
effects of slightly different materials. 
Although this year’s Earls Court exhibition 
is not exciting because of the lack of new cars 
and startling developments, it can still be a great 
encouragement. The longer a well tried model 


HIS BRITISH 
““Much of the success of British cars in oversea markets is undoubtedly 
due to the prestige created by British racing successes” 


can remain in production the better built it 
will tend to become. The manufacturers’ 
experience in all markets must tend to eliminate 
detail faults. We know from experience that 
the perfect car has yet to be built and that our 
own. car, with which we might be well satisfied, 
has at least one irritating fault. A period of 
consolidation for the industry does help at least 
to eliminate the obvious imperfections, and it is 
this steady progress that develops the really 
good car. 


AND ON EVERY ROAD FROM At 
/ | 


TO B9169 
J \ 


M.G. Magnetteprice £714.0.0 plus £298.12.6P.T. Duotone 
colours extra. Also MGA 1 open two seater, prices 
from £663.0.0 plus £277.7.6 P.t. Twelve Months 
Warranty and backed by B.M.C. Service—the most 
comprehensive in Europe. 


THE M.G. CAR COMPANY LIMITED, SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Cowley, Ozford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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STEVENAGE 


The Rover 3-Litre has established itself as a thoroughly outstanding motor car. It has all the grace and comtort required 
of a town carriage; yet it possesses in full measure the dash—and stamina—necessary for long-distance motoring. The 
3-Litre is now available both as a saloon or as a touring limousine with removable division. Power steering is an optional 
extra. The 80 and 100 complete the Rover range for 1961. The Rover 80 has the new Rover 4-cylinder 2}-litre engine 


The Rover 100 has the new 2.6-litre sloping head engine with 7-bearing crankshaft. Front wheel disc brakes and overdrive 
are standard equipment on all three Rover models. 


The Rover 80 £1,365.7.6d. (inc. P. ay The Rover too £1,538.4.2d. (inc. P.T.) 
The Rover 3-Litre with conventional gearbox £1,783.5.10d. (inc. P.T.); with automatic transmission £1,864.0.10d. (inc. P.T.) 


ROVER 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE; ALSO DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON W.F 


. 
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TRENDS IN COACHWORK DESIGN 
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There is one point on which one can almost 
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with fancy instruments and colourful trimmings 
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tration of social behaviour nowadays s that 
manufacturers should apparently consider them- 
selves forced to pander to this form of 
display. Yet the owners of such cars are 
apparently happy when they promote them- 
selves to a higher price group. The desire for 
fancifulness and di y seems to disappear. This 
suggests that the solution could be in the hands 
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THE AUSTIN A355 COUNTRYMAN, A NEW 


“The popularity of the estate car is ever-increasing” 
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THE $.2 BENTLEY 


CONTINENTAL WITH CO: \CHWORK BY H. J. MULLINER. The Bentley has heating wires that are 
sandwiched between the laminations of the glass in the rear window 
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Dunlop ‘Elite’ tyres are 


motorists who place i 
exceptional emphasison _ || 
silence, riding comfort 
and road grip. It marksa EA 
major advanceintyre O exceptional ‘cling. 
design and this outstanding 


PROUDLY ANNOUNCE THE 


DUNLOP FIRST AGAIN!? 


The new Dunlop ‘Elite’ | Thanks to advanced Dunlop technology, the 
tyre isintended forthose || Elite’ incorporates anew man-m<de rubber ex- 


clusively developed by Dunlop, fie years ahead 
of its time. 

Its high-hysteresis properties are due to a new | 
polymer 8.B.64 which, combined with other 
unique factors, has produced a rubber with 


{ This‘cling’ characteristic is responsible for truly 
tenacious road grip—45% MORE RESISTANCE TO 


|} Additionally, the new wider and flatter irae 
|} pattern ensures an exceptionally silent ride 


magnificently to its higher price. | 15% MORE BRAKING ADHESION. 


made in tubeless form with white or 
black sidewalls in the following sizes:- 
7.00-14, 6.40-15, 6.70-15, 6.70-16, 8.20-15, 8.90-15. 


aa 


oe 


} with the virtual elimination of squeal while 
the nylon casing accounts for the remarkable 
| strength of the ‘Elite’. 


» THE TYRE FOR THE 


CONNOISSEUR MOTORIST 
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4 luxury tyre measuresup || WHEEL-SPIN, 24% MORE CORNERING GRIP AND 
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most cars it is now possible to clear a badly misted screen 
in a few moments. One problem which has not been completely 
solved, except on the Bentley and Rolls-Royce, is the demis- 
ting of the rear window. An auxiliary demister is now available for this 
task. It takes the form of an electric fan which is fitted in a casing at- 
tached beneath the rear parcel shelf, and this blows air up the rear window. 
The system used in the Bentley and Rolls-Royce employs heating wires 
which are sandwiched between the laminations of the glass. This is 
expensive but most ¢ ffective. 

Only a few car jiave so far imitated the idea first used by Citroen of 
providing channels _ direct cooling air, either on to the faces of the front- 
seat occupants oral ;the roof tothe backseat. This is most effective and 
undoubtedly preve1. , fatigue when driving with the heater full on to keep 
the rest of the car warm. It also has the advantage of preventing stale air 
and tobacco smoke from lying in layers in the car. 

There seems to be room for improvement in the normal swivelling 
ventilator. Too many allow rain water to be directed on to the occupants’ 
knees and need to be opened so wide to be effective that a draught is 
directed across the car. Although it can add considerably to the price of 
a car, one is surprised that the Reutter-type front seat has not become 
more popular. Its specially useful to the front passenger, as the seat 
can be adjusted frsm an erect position to one in which the passenger is 
almost lying down. On a long journey this can be valuable. 

The conservative motorist may feel that the roof lining on all cars 
should be of cloth, but the use of plastic materials in place of cloth does 
make the problem of cleaning much simpler, although it is not perhaps as 
good for sound deadening. 


TESTING CARS FOR AIR-CONDITIONING IN NORTH 


AFRICA. The cars are a Vauxhall (background) and a Humber. “It 
was found that a white roof on a car lowered interior temperature 


by some 3 degs.” 


Probably as a result of competition in countries such as South Africa 
and Australia all cars have shown considerable improvement recently in 
excluding dust and draught. It is not so many years ago that the average 
luggage boot, after a long journey, seemed to be full of dust with con- 
sequent damage to luggage. With better sealing and the possibility of a 
reasonably-priced air conditioner being available soon, the day may not 
be far distant when it will no longer be necessary to wear an overcoat, 
scarf and gloves to drive a saloon car. 

The ever-increasing popularity of the estate car, the most useful car 
for many families, brings a need for rather stronger and better-mounted 
bumpers. On many saloon cars the bumpers are little more than orna- 
ments. In some cases their attachment is such that the lightest of bumps 
can distort either the bodywork or the framework. 

While the weight and cost of the few luxury cars are beyond the 
resources of many motorists—and that is a point to be remembered when 
criticising the lower-priced saloon—a careful examination of such cars 
will show the wonderful standard of craftsmanship that can still be 
achieved. 

It is interesting to note that even the “‘status cars’ from the U.S.A. 
are having their lines simplified and their flamboyant colours toned down, 
which is the trend here as well. This suggests that the Italian influence is 
at last having a steadying influence on style throughout the industry. 
The things that all Italian motorists envy in a British car are the 
internal finish and the fact that there is room for luggage, which there is 
not in many Italian cars, for roominess in them is sometimes sacrificed 
to line. 
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Even a Magic Carpet 
could not give you more 
effortless travel than the 


AFN (Frazer-Nash) Ltd., Isleworth, Middlesex 


Sole Porsche Concessionaire for Gt. Britain 


= & COED: —————. 
Yicrally aguointed Retailers of 
ROLLS-ROYCE & \BENTLEY 


ROVER - JAGUAR : ALVIS 
STANDARD «- TRIUMPH 


3-5, BURLINGTON GARDENS. OLD BOND ST.,W.1. 
Telephone:REGENT 8822 (sues) 


SERVICE AND COACH WORKS 
47, MORTLAKE ROAD 
(On South Circular Road ) 
KEW 
RIC 5625 
SPECIAL RETAMERS of H.J.MULLINER COACHWORK 
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STAND-TO-STAND REVIEW 


novelties to be seen at the Earls Court 

Exhibition, there still seems to be the 
same insidious interest in exploring the aisles 
of cars in the main hall and in the labyrinths of 
the gallery devoted to accessories and equip- 
ment, largely because one can devote some time 
to confirming, or altering, opinions already 
formed of the comparative merits of different 
makes and ancillaries. For me the exhibition is 
always of special interest, as it allows me to 
eavesdrop on the comments of members of the 
motoring public and the industry, and it is 
surprising, but at the same time comforting, that 
so many of these comments should indicate that 
a much larger proportion of the public takes a 
lively and critical interest in motoring and 
motor-cars than one might casually think. 

Probably the most interesting feature of 
the show is that certain items previously 
associated almost entirely with the more 
expensive cars in the United Kingdom are 
spreading to the lower-priced models, or else 
there are indications that they will soon be avail- 
able to a wider section of the motoring public. 
The use of power-assisted steering by Rover and 
of automatic transmission by Vauxhall and the 
imminence of true air-conditioning from Smiths 
are examples of the way in which items at 
present of limited availability are becoming 
more accessible. 

Similarly the use of disc brakes on such a 
car as the Ford Consul is a far cry from the day, 
not so long ago, when disc brakes were to be 
found only on racing cars, or special-equipment 
versions of the most expensive Jaguar. This 
suggests that the time may not be far off 
‘when relatively cheap cars may have power- 
assisted steering, automatic transmission and 
disc brakes, if not as standard equipment at 
least as optional extras. Though certain 
motorists are almost wildly interested in the 
possibility of driving cars propelled by either gas 
turbines or some form of nuclear fission, I think 
it much more likely that improvement on 
the lines I have mentioned will produce better 
and better cars in the near future. The thought 
occurs that if the task of driving is made any 
easier, the day may not be far distant when it 
will be necessary to introduce some artificial 
method of preventing the driver from falling 
asleep. 

Although the galleries devoted to exhibits 
of equipment and accessories are often forgotten 
by footsore visitors, it is well worth while spend- 
ing some time in them. Such ancillary items as 
demisters of special type, fog and long-range 
lights, floor mats, proprietary sound-deadening 
kits and the like are worthy of inspection. It 
will often be possible to find the very item of 
equipment one has been hoping for, or some 
new item that had not previously been 
brought to one’s attention. Incidentally, the 
problems of high-speed driving have been met 
by tyre manufacturers’ producing better-than- 
standard tyres for drivers who use high speeds 
habitually on motorways and similar roads 
abroad. As I have suggested in other articles, 
the possibility of haying two all-weather tyres 
in addition to the usual five road tyres can be 
fully discussed at the show with representatives 
of the leading tyre companies. 

Motorists who complain of the charges 
made for servicing by their local garage will find 
that study of the garage equipment shown and 
the prices charged for it will soften their attitude 
considerably. To keep a modern garage ade- 
quately equipped means the sinking of con- 
siderable capital. It would be an interesting 
exercise for an accountant to calculate what 
proportion of the value of garage equipment 
should be theoretically placed as a charge 
against each customer using that garage. 


A.C. Stand 135.—The range of models 
exhibited by this old-established firm consists of 
the A.C. Ace, the A.C. Aceca and the A.C. 
Greyhound. The first is a two-seater sports car, 
the second is a two-seater coupé and the Grey- 
hound, although it has the appearance of a close- 
coupled coupé, is actually a four-seater saloon. 
All three models are available either with the 


A novelties there are only a_ few 


ALFA-ROMEO 


AUSTIN SEVEN COUNTRYMAN 


BENTLEY CONTINENTAL 


six-cylinder A.C. engine, or with three alter- 
native versions of the Bristol engine. The A.C. 
engine gives a power output of 102 b.h.p., and 
the three versions of the Bristol engine 103, 105 
and 125 b.h.p. respectively at varying engine 
speeds. One of the Bristol engines is of 2.2 
litres and gives the benefit of very good low- © 
speed torque. All models can be had with over- 
drive as an optional extra. 


Alfa-Romeo. Stand 152.—This quality 
Italian car, available in two engine sizes and 
with a wide range of body styles, continues to 
retain its international reputation. From the 
earliest days of its existence the Alfa-Romeo 
firm earned much of its prestige by motor 
racing, and, although it gave up racing some 
years ago, its products continue to impress as 
thoroughbreds. The two basic models have 
engines of 1,300 and 1,975 c.c. and can be had in 
different body styles. The smaller-engined car 
can be had in either 80- or 90-b.h.p. form; the 
2-litre version produces 115 b.h.p. An indication 
of the approach to motoring of many Italian 
motorists'is provided by the fact all five models — 
at the exhibition are two-seaters, although a — 
few have occasional seats. 


Alvis. Stand 113.—There is no change 
in the Alvis range since last year’s exhibition, 
which means the continuation of the successful 
3-litre models, with coachwork by Park Ward 
based on the original design by Graber, of 
Switzerland. Although the two-door bodywork 
is described by the makers as a full four-seater 
saloon, it would be more accurately called a 
close-coupled coupé. Both this model and the 
convertible are powered by the same overhead- 
valve six-cylinder 3-litre engine, which delivers 
the relatively modest power output of 115 b.h.p. 
Servo-assisted Lockheed brakes are used, those 
at the front being of disc type. Borg-Warner 
fully automatic transmission is available as an 
optional extra. 


Aston Martin. Stand 129.—Largely be- 
cause of the firm’s great racing experience in 
international events, the Aston Martin is a very 
cosmopolitan car. It has three dual-choke 
Weber carburettors, Borrani wheels and body- 
work of Superleggera design; all three items are 
of Italian manufacture. The six-cylinder twin- 
overhead-camshaft engine has a capacity of 
3,670 c.c. and gives the surprisingly high power 
of 302 b.h.p. at 6,000 r.p.m. in the Gran 
Turismo version. The less highly tuned version! 
delivers 240 b.h.p. at a maximum engine speed 
of 5,500 r.p.m. Because of the previous known 
performances of the Aston Martin the capa- 
bilities of the car can be taken for granted, as 
they should be, in view of the prices, which vary 
between £3,900 and £4,500. The magnesium 
alloy bodywork is swaged on to a very light steel 
tube framework, achieving both strength and 
lightness. Disc brakes are used to match the 
high performance of which the car is capable. 


Austin. Stand 102.—There were many 
rumours before the show that Austin and their 
associated companies were about to produce a 
larger-engined version of the mini-car, but the 
closest this rumour got to certainty was the 
announcement of the new estate-car version of 
the Austin 850, the only addition to the Austin 
range at this year’s exhibition. The support 
already given to this new model is further proof 
of the popularity of the estate car and shows 
that the general public are not afraid of truly 
advanced cars. Although the car has been 
lengthened to provide greater room, this has 
reduced the already known performance only 
slightly, and with a speed of over 70 m.p.h. it is 
certainly fast enough for buyers of this type of 
car. If one bears in mind the income group 
for which it is clearly most suitable as a 
single car, it represents a great step forward in 
economy-car design and production. 


Auto Union. Stand 143. — Both the 
1000S and the Junior models are being shown of 
the make that was previously better known in 
Britain as the D.K.W. The two-stroke engines 
of these cars have a great reputation for reliable 
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EVERY LUXURY IMAGINABLE... 
) 


SALOON INTO LIMOUSINE GRANDSTAND VIEW 

It takes only seconds to install or remove The special picnic table, housed in the 
this Portable Division. When not required boot with full equipment, can be used as 
it can be carried in the boot. a Grandstand. 


INCREASED LUGGAGE SPACE THIRST SERVED Front Door Com- 
Rear seats fold forward singly or together, partment contains a case with spirit 
to form a platform giving estate car flasks and glasses; also a separate rack 
luggage capacity. for 1 dozen Mineral Water Bottles. 


PLEASANT DREAMS Divided Front Bench Seats, each with centre armrest, 
fold back to form one or two beds. Behind each is a folding table and ashtray. Cocktail 
cabinets, which can be used as lockers, may be added to ‘Countryman’ or to manu- 
facturers’ front seats. Equipment can include spirit and wine flasks and four glasses 
per cabinet. 


SO MANY LUXURIES CAN BE YOURS AT 
REMARKABLY LOW COST IN 


Countryman =e 


ADAPTATIONS BY HAROLD RADFORD 


Sce the ingeniously fitted Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud II 
and Bentley ‘S’ 2 on 


STAND 79 
EARLS COURT MOTOR SHOW 


and also at the time of the Show at 


HAROLD RADFORD (Coachbuilders) LTD. 


17 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. (TEL: MAYFAIR 9060) 


A MEMBER OF THE SWAIN GROUP 


GREYHOUND 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


A.C. Cars Limited have pleasure in announcing that the 
“GREYHOUND?” is now in full production. This high 
performance grand touring car with accommodation for 
rear seat passengers is additional to the ““ACE” and 
“ACECA”’ range. 


The “GREYHOUND” with its unique four-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension and rigid steel chassis has been exten- 
sively road tested for a long period over all types of con- 
ditions on Belgian Pave, tram lines, third class tracks, high 
speed motorways in good and bad weather. 


The road holding and performance have received the 
enthusiastic praise of both the expert and the motoring 
connoisseur. 


The best of everything is built into the “GREYHOUND” 
by craftsmen who jealously guard the hand-made reputa- 


.tion that has made A.C. the choice of the discerning 


motorist during the past 50 years. 


The lavish “GREYHOUND” specification worthily 
upholds the A.C. tradition and reputation for quality, 
performance and value in “‘individuality’’ motoring. 


@eeeee#eeee#grfeeee#e0oee#eeee#ee#eeeee ® 


The A.C. 
“GREYHOUND” 
is a worthy addition 
to the “ACE” and 
**4CECA”’ range and is in keeping with the proud 
tradition and reputation for exclusive hand-built 
automobiles that have 
made A.C. world 
famous for over 
half a century. 


A Pr] C a CARS LTD. THAMES DITTON - SURREY - ENGLAND 
Telephone: EMBerbrook 5621 


longevity. A feature one would like to see more 
widely employed is the use of stainless steel for 
the front, side and rear windows. Like motorists 
in other countries, the German motorist finds 
the estate-car version specially useful. Although 
a small economy car, the Auto Union gives the 
same impression of good finish as is found on 
most German cars. To British eyes the uphol- 
stery looks a little on the utilitarian side, but 
the use of rubber floor-covering instead of cheap 
carpet is sensible and workmanlike. 


Bentley. Stand 131.—Both the S2 and 
the Continental version of the Bentley are on 
show; it is of interest to note that the most 
expensive model sells at just over £9,100, 
including full refrigeration, which itself costs 
£389. On one of the convertibles offered the 
hood is power-operated, in addition to the usual 
power-assistance given to both steering and 
brakes. Two completely separate hydraulic 
systems and two master cylinders are fitted in 
the braking system, in the interests of safety. 
Although the controls of the standard heating 
and demisting system take some learning 
because of their complication, the results are 
excellent. Five alternative body styles are 
available on the Continental chassis and four on 
the S2, but there is relatively little difference in 
the appearance of the various versions, As one 
would expect, the standard external and 
internal finish is truly exceptional. Although 
many motorists tend to regard any car in the 
Bentley’s price class as one demanding a chauf- 
feur, the precision and delicacy of its controls 
make it an ideal car for the owner-driver 
interested in motoring rather than a mere 
method of transport. 


Berkeley. Stand 107.—The range of 
Berkeleys has been increased by a model using 
the latest 105E Ford engine. This is in addition 
to the neat and agile little cars that, until now, 
have used two-stroke engines. This latest 
model has a power of 39 b.h.p. at 5,000 r.p.m., 
and, as the total car weight is only 11 cwt., it is 
clear that the performance will be outstandingly 


\good. Although only a small car of sporting 


character, it has already been accepted by many 
ordinary motorists as a touring car that is 
economical to run. 


Borgward. Stand 156.—This 1,500-c.c. 
car from Germany is a surprise to many British 
motorists, who on first seeing it assume from its 
size that it must be of at least 2,000 c.c. The 
dimensions and comfort of the car do in fact 
suggest that its performance will not be high, 
but under the heading of performance it is also 
surprising. Although the bodywork is of pressed- 
steel type, the occupants have the feeling that 
the car is more of coach-built type. Having 
independent suspension on all four wheels, the 
Borgward has very good springing. Not only is 
it stable on corners and at high speeds, but it can 
be taken over rough surfaces with little dis- 
turbance to the passengers. As on most German 
cars, Reutter seats are fitted. These are luxuri- 
ous seats that can be adjusted very finely to any 
position between erect and reclining, and can be 
most restful to both driver and front passenger 
on long journeys. 


Bristol. Stand 136.—Only a few weeks 
ago it was announced that Bristol-Siddeley 
Motors had disposed of its interest in Bristol 
cars. The manufacture of the Bristol is, how- 
ever, being continued by an independent 
company. The Bristol 406 is being continued 
in unchanged form, and it can be had with 
differing versions of a six-cylinder engine, one 
with as high a power output as 132 b.h.p. For 
a long time the Bristol has been known as a 
smooth and comfortable car, with the perform- 
ance of a sports car. It is expected that the new 
company will maintain the standards previously 
set. Instead of overstressing the importance of 
keeping down weight, the makers have always 
concentrated on building bodywork that will 
last under the most severe conditions. It is 
worth noting that many of the earliest models of 
the Bristol are still on the road in very good con- 
dition and obviously owned by motorists of 
discretion. 


Buick. Stand 126.—The latest Buick 
from General Motors, known as the Special, is 


FACEL VEGA 


FORD GALAXIE 
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not small enough to agree with the European 
concept of the compact car because of its overall 
length of 15 feet 62 inches; but in one respect 
it outdoes the dimensions of European cars, as it 
is only 4 feet 44 inches in overall height. This 
not only makes it, in company with its sister car 
the Oldsmobile, the lowest American car, but 
puts it in the same company as a sports car. 
An interesting feature is the use of carefully 
ducted air to cool the automatic transmission. 
As on many cars from the U.S.A., a wide range 
of optional extras is listed, and although some 
can be described as mere “‘face-lifters’’ many are 
valuable. The capacity and power of the heating 
and demisting system on the Buick is capable of 
dealing with the very worst conditions. 


Chrysler. Stand 124.—For almost all 
visitors to the show the point of interest will be 
the Chrysler Valiant, as for many motorists this 
will be the first opportunity of studying one of 
the new compact cars from the U.S.A. As 
Chrysler and Dodge are associated companies, 
the Valiant uses many parts common to the 
Dodge Lancer, but clever design has allowed the 
two cars to preserve individuality of appear- 
ance. Bearing in mind that one of the theories 


‘in support of mass production and centralisation 


concerns simplification, it is difficult to under- 
stand why so many alternatives are offered and 
so many optional extras listed. The Chrysler 
and the associated Dodge ranges seem to be far 
removed from the simpler days of the American 
motor industry. 


Citroen. Stand 104.—The current range 
of Citroens, like the preceding model, are likely 
to remain unchanged and in production for 
many years. This has been made possible only 
by the manufacturer’s making sure that before 
production the car would be years ahead of its 
time, and this has certainly been achieved with 
both the ID19 and DS19 models. In addition 
to the normal saloon and convertible models 
the Safari—equivalent in France to an estate car 
—is shown. Available as an optional extra is a 
safety harness integral with the seats, which, 
when not in use, springs back into the seat 
framework out of the way. The original form 
of oleopneumatic suspension provides the 
Citroen with what is probably the best ride of 
any car in the world. 


D.A.F. Stand 149.—The only car produced 
in Holland, the little D.A.F. stems from a fac- 
tory of high reputation and is notable for em- 
bodying many original ideas that enabie the cost 
to be kept down. The manufacturers had earlier 
experience of both military and commercial 
vehicles and came to the task of building a small 
economy car with fresh minds. The D.A.F. is 
already popular in the Benelux countries, and 
it is likely that the car’s influence will be felt 
elsewhere. 


Daimler. Stand 128. — The already 
known range of Daimlers continues unchanged, 
in spite of the many rumours that association 
with Jaguar would inevitably mean the use of 
Jaguar engines in all Daimler models, even in 
ambulances. It is unlikely that the associa- 
tion of two such names will not produce some 
changes, even if only to the extent of simplifying 
the combined range of models offered. 


Dodge. Stand 116.—The latest of the 
American compact cars, the Dodge Lancer, can 
be seen on this stand, and it is of interest that 
this is the first compact car built that bears a 
lineal resemblance to the large and extravag- 
antly curved cars of the U.S.A. In common 
with the previous compact cars integral con- 
struction is used, and to reduce height the engine 
is placed in the frame at an angle from the 
vertical. The basic car is fitted with a six- 
cylinder engine of 2,790 c.c., but an alternative 
of 3,862 c.c. is available. As the car is un- 
changed, the performance of the latter version 
should be very good. 


Facel. Stand 161.—This large French 
concern was founded as recently as 1939 and 
started the manufacture of cars only in 1955, but 
already a fine reputation has been gained for its 
products. The two larger models, the HK500 
and the Excellence, are powered by the highest- 
powered version of the Chrysler engine imported 
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: These two boys are relying on their powers of 

hs ray y (EL recognition and the strength of young eyes. 

Bet It S af A999 We are even more certain that the car they're 

i watching, if it’s British, will be relying on’ at 

bh “49 1 a9 least one component from the {= group. All 
Bet It S a Rapier British cars do. = 

LOCKHEED hydraulic brakes, BORG & BECK 

clutches, THOMPSON steering joints and 

PUROLATOR filters are all products of the 


(= group noted, above all, for their sheer 
reliability under every condition. 


~— Leckheed sm" 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


BORG ¢ BECK. circus 
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REGD. TRADE MARK 
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FILTERS 
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from the U.S.; the smaller Facellia model is 
powered by a twin-overhead-camshaft engine of 
1,600 c.c., which gives a power output of 115 
b.h.p. The larger models can be driven in the 
manner of a town carriage, or the full perform- 
ance can be used. The Facellia, however, is 
essentially a sporting little car. A surprising 
feature of the maker’s success is that over 75 per 
cent. of the 1959 production was exported from 
France. 


_ Fairthorpe. Stand 144. — This small- 
production firm markets three models, all of 
which are of a basically sporting type. Pro- 
prietary engines are used, the two larger models 
using the Coventry-Climax engine and a much 
modified version of the Ford Zephyr one. All 
three models can be supplied as a kit of parts, 
which allows the purchaser to save an appreci- 
able amount. Considerable knowledge has been 
gained by this firm through competing in small 
motor races, and it must have been helpful that 
on many occasions the car was driven by the 
head of the firm. 


Ferrari. Stand 159.—Since the recent 
reconstitution of the house of Ferrari on more 
commercial lines, a British concessionnaire has 
been appointed and two Ferraris are being 
exhibited. Both have bodywork by Pinin 
Farina and, unlike so many Ferraris, one car is 
shown with a roomy coupé body capable of 
carrying four people on occasion. As one 
would expect in the production car from what is 
essentially a racing-car factory, the accent is 
undoubtedly on performance and _ general 
efficiency; little attention is paid to more 
utilitarian aspects. Partly because of the 
prestige gained by racing, Ferraris are very 
successful commercially in the U.S.A. and 
South America. 


Fiat. Stand 138.—All models of the Fiat 
range are being shown, from the small 500 
through the medium cars up to the five/six- 
seater 2100 model. In spite of the universal 
popularity of the smaller Fiats, the greatest 


HEALEY 3000 


HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 
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interest on the stand will be in the 2100, 
which is relatively unknown in Britain. The 
six-cylinder engine has a capacity of just over 
2 litres, from which a power of 82 b.h.p. is 
extracted. As the total weight of the car is 
only 24 cwt., it has been possible to obtain 
a Maximum speed of over 90 m.p.h., with a fuel 
consumption of approximately 25 m.p.g. A 
sensible feature is the provision of a fuel tank 
carrying 13 gallons, which gives the car a fuel 
range of around 320 miles. 


Ford. Stands 98/99.—In advance of the 
exhibition the Ford company announced that 
no serious changes were envisaged. Detail 
improvements have been carried out to the 
existing Anglia, Prefect, Consul, Zephyr and 
Zodiac. Rather more than a detail is the pro- 
vision of power-assisted disc, brakes on the front 
wheels as an optional extra on the three last- 
named models: This improvement will enable 
the full performance-of the cars to be enjoyed 
without preoccupation regarding brake fade, 
and will allow the braking to be a match for the 
existing good petformance. Automatic trans- 
mission is already an optional extra on the 
higher-powered cars. In addition to the saloon 
body available on all: models, the three larger 
cars can be, obtained with convertible bodies. 
A particularly good estate-car body is available 
on the Zephyr. 


Goggomobil. Stand 106.—This tiny 
little car from Germany is powered by a two- . 
stroke engine, and although the saloon version is 
described as a four-seater, few motorists would 
regard it as other than a two-seater with occa- 
sional extra room. Because of its smallness and 
its modest appetite for fuel, the Goggomobil can 
be a most useful little car for town use, and its 
performance on the open road is adequate 
for many motorists. . 


Healey. Stand 147.—In its two versions, 
the Sprite and the 3000, the Healey has had a 
very successful year in competitions of all types. 
Most recently, it was the, car with which;Pat 


ALV I 


ALVIS OF COVENTRY 


Sole London Pistributors 


THREE LITRE SALOON AND COUPE 


Coachwork by Park Ward 
Styled by Graber 
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Saloon £2,827.7.6 ING. P.T. 

Drop-head Coupé £3,110.14.0 ING. P.T. "| 
Fitted with Lockheed Disc Brakes as 

standard; Borg Warner Automatic 

Transmission available. at £134.11.8 

extra, including tax. 


STAND 113 
EARLS COURT 


BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET Tel. MAYfair 8351 
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lake a good 
look at 
Facel Vega 


(when it moves 
its difficult 
to follow) 


T does move, this Facel Vega. 
Like a breeze, all the way from 
fifteen to one hundred and fifty 
m.p.h. in top gear. Incomparable 
Facel Vega. The pride of France. 
The most exclusive car in Britain. 


Take a good look at Facel Vega. 
Faultless styling. Classic elegance. 
Every form of luxury fitting. Even 
the windows purr open at an elbow 
touch. 


Its 385 b.h.p. engine can szgh 
Facel Vega from a standing start 
to one hundred m.p.h. in under 
twenty seconds. Sheer, unbeatable 
power as sedately controlled as a 
Sunday school (the disc brakes on 
Facel Vega must be the largest 
ever made for a touring car). 


Facel Vega is imported into Gt. 
Britain by InterContinental 
Cars Limited (Managing 
Director George Abecassis) in 
association with H. W. Motors 
Limited of Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey. Telephone them on Walton 
20404 and talk Facel Vega. Talk 
two-door or four-door. They dem- 
onstrate both the H.K. 500 and 
the Excellence pillarless saloon. 


Of course, for a car that costs 
around £4,700, you will expect 
something out of the usual in the 
selling demonstation and in the 
after-sales service arrangements, 
In Facel Vega you won’t be 
disappointed ! 


See Facel Vega—the world’s fastest touring car—on Stand 16] at the Motor Show 
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Moss and Anne Wisdom won the Liége-Rome- 
Liege Rally outright, winning the Ladies’ 
European Rally Championship in the process. 
Both the larger six-cylinder 3000 and the 
dainty little Sprite can be obtained in both open 
touring and coupé form, and various degrees of 
tuning can be provided for those interested in 
performance, even to the extent of preparation 
for full-scale competition work. 


Hillman. Stand 109.—With almost 30 
years of progressive development behind the 
Hillman Minx one need not be surprised that its 
makers have seen no reason to introduce 
startling changes. It is noteworthy that the 
Easidrive automatic transmission system intro- 
duced last year on the Minx has proved a 
success in the hands of owners everywhere. 
With an overall length of only 124 feet the 
Hillman Husky estate car is both handy and 
versatile; it also has had only detail improve- 
ments based on experience embodied in it 
during the last year. The Easidrive transmission 
system, which employs an electro-magnetic 
clutch, gives the benefits of automatic trans- 
mission, until recently not available on small 
cars. As Hillman is associated with Sunbeam, the 
lessons learnt on the latter make in competitions 
have also been helpful. 


Humber. Stand 114.—Like the Hillman, 
the Humber from the Rootes Group has been 
subjected to detail improvement, although the 
changes in the lighting system of the Super 
Snipe are, perhaps, more than a detail. It is 
the first British car to be fitted with dual head- 
lights, as has been the custom on cars from the 
U.S.A. for over a year. This sytem is claimed 
to give greater penetration and a more restful 
pattern, while completely avoiding any danger 
of dazzle in the dipped position. The Super 
Snipe is available in saloon, touring limousine 
and estate-car forms. 


Isetta. Stand 160.—The Isetta falls into 
the category of cars described a short time ago 
as bubble cars. Although they looked rather 
toy-like to the traditionalist when first intro- 
duced, the increasing number of mini-cars on 
the road has made them more acceptable. 


Because so many more families are running two 
cars, the Isetta can be most useful. 


Jaguar. Stand 127.—Like the majority 
of exhibitors, Jaguar have made no change from 
the models already well known to the motoring 
public. The many stories that an E type was 
to be shown have been unfounded, although 


such a new model is possibly on the way. Such ™ 


has been the success of the Mk. II Jaguar, in its 


' various versions with 2.4-, 3.4- and 3.8-litre 


engines, that it would be pointless of the makers 
to attempt to paint the lily at this stage. Many 
purchasers of Jaguars insist on obtaining the 
special-equipment versions, which have 


specially tuned engines and are capable of 


surprising speeds without the characteristic 
smoothness and silence being lost. There are 
few cars that combine sports-car performance 
with town-carriage luxury at such a low price. 
It is difficult for anyone outside the Jaguar fac- 
tory to understand how it is possible for the 
manufacturers to supply such an excellent car 
for so little money. 


Jensen. Stand 134.—The latest version of 
the Jensen, known as the 5S series, while retain- 
ing the same power unit and basic appearance 
as the previous R, has been altered in many 
respects. The body has been altered only 
slightly in appearance and not in external 
dimensions, but it nevertheless gives greater 


_ roominess to the four occupants. A technical 


change is the use of fully automatic trans- 


' mission with over-riding manual control, 


although a normal four-speed gearbox with 


_ overdrive can still be supplied to special order. 
- With the automatic transmission a Powr-Lok 


limited-slip differential is used, which has the 
effect of reducing wheelspin and improving 
cornering. The large engine, in combination 
with the high top-gear ratio, endows the Jensen 
with a long gait. 


Lancia. Stand 153.—Owing to rather 
modest efforts to sell the cars in Britain, the 
post-war Lancia is far from being as well known 


JAGUAR 3.8 


JENSEN 5415 


LOTUS M7 


as it should be. The small Appia and the 
Flaminia, both available in different body styles 
and with different maximum-speed potentials, 
are outstanding cars in their class, although, 
like other foreign cars, they suffer from import 
duty. Notable, like earlier Lancia cars, for out- 
standing road-holding and untiring speed, the 
two models are suitable for the motorist who 
takes a pleasure in the art of driving. Both 
models rely on their pure and simple lines for 
their beauty. Neither garish colours nor 
ornamentation are allowed. 


Lea-Francis. Stand 133.—A new Lea- 
Francis demonstrates the way in which the use 
of an engine from a large manufacturer can help 
to ease the production problems of a small 
factory. A modified Ford Zephyr engine with 
three carburettors is used to drive the tubular- 
chassis car, which has torsion bar independent 
suspension. The car shown is a two-four seater 
coupé of modern shape. Many motorists will 
welcome the return of this old firm to the 
manufacturing field. At the moment only the 
one version is being built, but it is likely that the 
range will be extended as production of this 
model gets properly under way. 


Lincoln. Stand 157.—Surprisingly, the 
Ford Falcon compact car is not being shown on 
the stand, although it is available for demon- 
strations. It is difficult to understand why it 
was decided not to show it, as it could only 
assist the prestige of Ford U.S.A. Instead the 
Ford Galaxie is exhibited—a gigantic car 
unsuitable for British road conditions. Although, 
in my opinion, too big a car for our purposes, the 
Galaxie is of great interest. Like many other 
cars from the U.S.A. it gives an amazingly 
smooth and high performance in a manner 
normally found only on the most expensive 
British cars. Like other cars from the U.S.A. 
the Galaxie has a heater capable of supplying a 
blast of heated air. 


Lotus. Stand 148.—Carrying a name that 
is famous in grand-prix, sports-car and all 
other forms of racing, the Lotus Elite is a small 
fast coupé likely to be of greatest interest to the 
youthful enthusiast, or asa reminder of youth to 
the older one. Small and agile, the Elite gives 
remarkable stability and security, and can con- 
sequently be driven very fast in complete safety 
and confidence. Because of its small dimen- 
sions luggage accommodation is limited, but this 
is perhaps a small price to pay for the fun to be 
gained from the car. The Elite is notable for the 
use of reinforced glass fibre for the basic frame- 
work as well as for the bodywork. It is streng- 
thened at points of maximum strain. 


Maserati. Stand 132.—The 3,500 c.c. 
Gran Turismo Maserati is shown with an all- 
aluminium body by Superleggera. It is almost 
a sports-racing car, with the engine delivering a 
power of 230 b.h.p., and is capable of a speed of 
over 150 m.p.h. Although an excellent car, the 
Maserati is unlikely to achieve great success in 
this country, as the weight of import duty and 
purchase tax make it much more expensive than 
an equivalent British car. 


Mercedes-Benz. Stand 120.—Like most 
other manufacturers, Daimler-Benz are showing 
no new models at Earl’s Court this year, and are 
remaining content with the existing six models. 
Direct fuel injection instead of carburettors are 
used on three of the models. Detail improve- 
ments have been made to the range, and the 
special Reutter seats are still used. All models 
except the 300SL Roadster have lost their 
characteristic appearance and now resemble 
many other cars. As with previous models from 
this German firm, all the cars are notable for 
their fine finish, beneath the bonnet as well as 
externally. It is a little surprising that the 
manufacturers have adopted the high rear-wing 
line, which has caused a slight loss of indivi- 
duality. Great pains have been taken to 
insulate the car interior and the passengers from 
heat and noise. 


M.G. Stand 112.—In common with the 
other products of B.M.C., there have been no 
changes made to the already well known M.G. 
range, and the strongly rumoured Mini-M.G. has 


—— 
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no doubt been delayed until next year. The 
M.G.A, in its different body styles and varying 
degrees of performance, continues to be a most 
successful car in competitions of all types as 
well as in many overseas markets. Much of the 
M.G.’s success has been due to its suitability as 
a first car for aspiring young drivers. Many 
small firms specialise in tuning M.G.s for a 
higher performance, and it is proof of the car’s 
basic rightness that increased speed and accelera- 
tion do not seem out of character with the level 
of safety and comfort built into the car. 


Morgan. Stand 118.—One of the older 
companies in the industry, Morgan continue to 
use engines supplied by the Standard Triumph 
company. The independent suspension system 
they use is similar to that used by them before 
1914, when they were one of the first to employ 
this type of suspension. Proof of the basic right- 
ness of Morgan design is shown by the cars’ 
success in competitions when running against 
more complicated and expensive machines. 
While basically simple, the car is available in 
both two- and four-seater form and with open 
and closed bodywork. Partly because of the 
long tradition behind it the Morgan tends to 
attract the type of motorist who will keep his 
car for some years and lavish great care on it. 
This is shown also by the people who drive them 
in competitions: half their pleasure is gained by 
beating the competitors from less individualistic 
organisations. 


Morris. Stand 137.—One new body style 
—an estate car—is offered on the Morris Oxford, 
in addition to the recently announced estate car 
on the Mini-Minor itself. This elaboration of the 
Morris range is further proof of the increasing 
popularity of the estate-car type of body, which 
seems to be suitable for many motorists besides 
the country dweller. Much of this popularity is 
perhaps due to the fact that many motorists 
take a lively interest in other hobbies, for which 
the facility in loading an estate car is very useful. 
The slightly lengthened wheelbase of the Mini- 
Minor, to accommodate the estate-car body, and 
the increased weight have had comparatively 
small effect on the little car’s surprising per- 
formance. Such is the maker’s faith in the 
estate-car type of body that one is available on 
all three models produced at Cowley. I am sure 
that an increasing number of motorists will learn 
to appreciate the benefits of the estate car, with 
consequent benefit to those makers who supply 
a wide range. 


Moskvitch. Stand 150.—One of the few 
Russian cars to have been seen in the United 
Kingdom, the Moskvitch is perhaps best summed 
up by its appearance, which suggests that it is a 
scaled-down version of an outdated American 
car. It is unlikely that any existing Russian car 
will sell in free competition against any Euro- 
pean car. 


N.S.U. Stand 145.—At first glance one 
might be excused for thinking that this little 
German car, which employs an engine of less 
than 600 c.c., used an engine of twice that size 
because of the apparent roominess of the car as 
a whole. The standard of finish is reasonably 
high, and one does not get the impression that 
the car has been built down to a price or to a 
weight. It is, of course, on the dear side and 
cannot be compared directly with British cars 
of similar capacity and size. 


Panhard. Stand 103.—This full four- 
seater saloon uses an air-cooled engine of only 
850 c.c., with front-wheel drive. The small 
engine gives a total power of 42 b.h.p., which 
allows the car to have a maximum speed of over 
80 m.p,.h., with a fuel consumption at reasonable 
speeds of between 45 and 50 m.p.g. During 1960 
Panhard have won both the Italian and Aus- 
trian Economy Runs, as well as winning the 
Index of Performance in the 24 Hours’ Race at 
Le Mans. Despite its small engine, the Panhard 
has a roomy body and most commodious 
luggage boot. The Panhard proves the value of 
low weight and reduced wind resistance. It 
combines a roomy body with high-speed cruising 
and a very economical fuel consumption. 


Peugeot. Stand 115.—This product of an 
old-established French firm has long been known 


MORGAN 4/4 


MOSKVITCH 407 


PORSCHE 


RON 
RENAULT FLORIDE 


ROLLS-ROYCE SILVER CLOUD 


for the manner in which a conservative approach, 
good engineering and practicability have been 


combined to produce a sensible car. No single — 


feature is overstressed, and it is safe to describe 
the Peugeot as being the type of car that a pur- 
chaser will grow to like more and more as time 
passes and as its serviceability under severe 
conditions remains unchanging. It is partly, 
perhaps, because Peugeot have always refused 
to pander to zassing whims and fancies that they 
have built up such an enviable reputation. This 
conservative-looking car has proved very success- 
ful in the U.S.A. and other countries where 
large and flamboyant cars were previously most 
popular. 


Porsche. Stand 122. No changes have 
been made to the technical specification of this 
well known German car, although the firm’s more 
serious participation in international racing 
recently has no doubt taught them many les- 
sons, and these lessons may well have been 
acted on in certain details. The Porsche has an 
air-cooled engine fitted at the rear directly con- 
nected to the gearbox and rear-wheel drive, and 
is notable because of its outstandingly good 
road-holding and general stability. Although a 
light and agile car, the Porsche in its various 
body styles and-engine tunings gives the feeling 
of being. exceptionally robust and rigid, and this 
impression extends to the passenger. Even 
being driven at very high speeds, the passenger 
in a Porsche, owing partly to the excellently 
shaped seat but more to the suspension, gains 
little impression of speed. Owing to its being 
air-cooled, a Porsche is equally at home in 
either tropical or Arctic conditions. The basic 
structure of the Porsche is the same on the 
slowest and mildest version as on the highly 
tuned and very fast Carrera model. 


Renault. Stand 111.—From having built 
one of the bigger cars in the early days of motor- 
ing, Renault now specialise in smaller economy 
cars. They are showing the Dauphine, Dauphine- 
Gordini and the Floride. The second of these 
three cars is actually a Dauphine that has been 
modified by Amedee Gordini to enable an 
appreciably higher performance to be enjoyed 
in complete security. All three models have 
independent suspension on all four wheels and 
are notable for their excellent road-holding 
qualities. They give an impression of agility and 
encourage the enthusiastic driver to enjoy his 
motoring to the full. Unless Renaults are driven 
exceptionally hard, very good fuel consumption 


figures can be obtained. The neat and dainty 


appearance of the Renault—this has no doubt 
helped to popularise it with lady motorists—is' 
upheld by the whole feel and character of the car 
itself. As with other cars whose manufacturers 
compete regularly in arduous international com- 
petitions, the owner of a Renault—specially the 
Dauphine—gains comfort from the knowledge 
that his car is the result of lessons learnt. Long- 
term reliability is, therefore, almost taken for 
granted. 


Riley. Stand 101.—Although a very 
aifferent car from its characterful ancestors, and 
made more different by its mechanical resem- 
blance to its sister cars within the British Motor 
Corporation that bear different names, the cur- 
rent Riley, which is not changed in any respect 
for this year’s Motor Show, continues to hold the 
support of faithful owners. As the main com- 
ponents and the ancillary items are common to 
other cars from the B.M.C., the Riley owner does 
not need to worry about the availability of 
spares and service almost anywhere in the world. 
Not being in any sense an overblown car, the 
Riley is neat enough to be no problem on over- 
crowded streets and roads. One of the great 
advantages of a car from a group such as B.M.C. 
is that the engine, common to many different 
models and makes, has by now been produced in 
such astronomic quantities that its day-to-day 
reliability and longevity can literally be taken 
for granted. 


Rolls-Royce. Stand 108.—To any motor- 
ist or potential motorist, no matter how modest 
his demands, a visit to the Rolls-Royce stand is 
almost essential as a demonstration that even 
in these days when standards are tending to be 
lowered, there is at least one car left where the 
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See FORD first at the Show! Choose a model from this fine array 


POPULAR £348 plus £146 
POPULAR De Luxe £363 plus £152 
ANGLIA £415 plus £174 
ANGLIA De Luxe £430 plus £180 
PREFECT £438 plus £183 


ESCORT Estate Car 
CONSUL DeLuxe 


THERE'S A 


Gees UN y 


< 


. 
NZ 


S 


77 


AIAG 


BO 


2.6P.T. 
te 6 Pols 
0.10P.T. 
5.10P.T. 
12..6P-1T. 


£434 plus £181.19.2P.T. 
£580 plus £242 .15.10P.T. 


CAR FOR EVERYONE 


‘£615 .19.2 


RA 


7 


Ye 


CONSUL Saloon 
Estate Car 
Convertible 

ZEPHYR Saloon 
Estate Car 
Convertible 

ZODIAC Saloon 
Estate Car 
Convertible 


£494.2.6 
£515.7.6 
£589.0.10 
£610.5.10 
£621.12.6 


£822 .15.10 


IN BRITAIN’S GREATEST 


£545 plus £228 
£710 plus £296 
£660 plus £276 
£610 plus £255 
£775 plus £324 
£725 plus £303 
£675 plus £282 
£845 plus £353 
£873 plus £364 


-2P.T. 
17.6P.T. 
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£773 .4.2 
£1,006 .19.2 
£936.2.6 
£865 .5.10 
£1,099 .0.10 
£1,028 .4.2 
£957 .7.6 
£1,198 .4.2 
£1,237 .17.6 
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* See the Ford models in full colour in FORD TIMES—essential reading for the Ford owner, present and future. Order from your newsagent. One shilling. 
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policy of the makers is clearly evident. This 
policy is based on the belief that nothing second- 
rate can be accepted and that, although the per- 
fect car has not yet been built, striving to 
approach perfection is worth endless trouble. 
Even such ancillaries as the power-operated 
windows are made in Rolls-Royce tradition, and 
such components as the power-assisted steering 
and brakes have endless trouble taken to ensure 
that the standard they set is at least equal to 
that of the car as a whole. Although they are 
different in character and purpose, the Silver 
Cloud owner-driver saloon and the largest Silver 
Wraith limousine for the grand occasion are the 
best cars that can be built. To avoid damage 
from over-enthusiastic visitors to the exhibition 
cars such as the Rolls-Royce are usually locked. 
But it is an interesting experience for the owner 
of a flow-production car to try the doors and 
cubby-hole lids on a Rolls-Royce. They are 
reminiscent of high-quality cabinet-making 
rather than car building. Although Rolls- 
Royce are normally carefully serviced, the 
builders have wisely reduced the problems of 
chassis lubrication to an absolute minimum. 


Rover. Stand 139.—Shortiy before the 
exhibition Rover announced that future pro- 
duction of the 3-litre Rover would incorporate 
power-assisted steering, as well as certain modi- 
fications to the Borg-Warner automatic trans- 
mission on the same model. Just before the 
show I had the chance to gain some impressions 
of the new power steering and was most im- 
pressed with it. The new steering is obviously 
as well engineered as always on a Rover and 
succeeds in assisting the driver rather than try- 
ing to control him. The 3-litre car with manual 
four-speed gearbox has a Laycock-de Norman- 
ville overdrive, modified to give the unobtrusive 
operation one would expect on a Rover. In 
addition to the 3-litre, the four-cylinder 80 and 
six-cylinder 100 are continued. The chassis and 
bodywork of these two models are identical, so 
customers have only to decide on the perform- 
ance and economy level to suit them. Periodic 
lubrication has been reduced to a minimum on 
Rovers. The 3-litre has only one grease nipple, 
which is on the propellor shaft, and requires 
attention only at wide intervals. 


Saab. Stand 151.—This Swedish car is 
built by a large independent aircraft concern and, 
as one might expect, its appearance suggests that 
the designers were more interested in aero- 
dynamic efficiency than in following the fashion- 
able shape. As a result of good streamlining, the 
car, which has a three-cylinder two-stroke 
engine of 841 c.c., can achieve outstandingly 
good fuel consumption. Because of its aero- 
dynamic shape the Saab looks as though internal 
room would be limited, but in fact this is mis- 
leading. Even at high cruising speeds the car has 
only a modest appetite for fuel. 


Simca. Stand 97.—This French car, now 
commercially associated with Chrysler of the 
U.S., has a high reputation because of its 
ability to stand up untiringly to the hardest of 
driving. Not in any sense a startlingly advanced 
car, the Simca appears to typify the practicality 
of the non-Parisian Frenchman. 


Singer. Stand 105.—As the Singer is a 
member of the Rootes Group, it is not surprising 
that, in the interests of cutting production costs 
and obtaining centralisation, it bears a great 
resemblance to the Sunbeam from the same 
firm. Although the technical specification is 
conservative, the bodywork is fitted and 
finished to a higher standard than is common on 
small cars. The Singer can be well described as 
the type of car that will engender pride of 
ownership, probably extended over some years. 
An estate car is included in the range, but 
instead of being purely utilitarian, it is finished 
inside and out to the same standard as the 
saloon and convertible versions. 


Standard. Stand 141.—One of the few 
new cars announced at the Show is the six- 
cylinder version of the Standard Vanguard, to 
some extent based on the previous Vignale 
Vanguard. The new engine has a capacity of 
1,998 c.c. and develops 80 b.h.p. at the com- 
paratively low engine speed of 4,400 r.p.m. 


SAAB 96 


STANDARD VANGUARD 


TRIUMPH HERALD 


VAUXHALL CRESTA 


A top speed of 90 m.p.h. is claimed by the 
makers, and the car can be obtained with a 
three- or four-speed synchromesh gearbox. In 
addition, an overdrive and fully automatic 
Borg-Warner transmission are optional extras. 
The normal four-cylinder-engined Vanguard is 
being continued in both saloon and estate-car 
form; on this model also either a synchromesh 
gearbox or fully automatic transmission can be 
supplied. The new model should perform very — 
well in its automatic-transmission version, as a 
good proportion of the total power output is — 
delivered at low engine speeds. 


Studebaker. Stand 100.—First of all the 
compact cars to be built in the U.S., the Stude- 
baker Lark is perhaps the simplest and, there- 
fore, the best-looking car to have been produced 
in that country. Matching the simple and func- 
tional appearance is a straightforward technical 
specification that gives a performance amply 
high enough for most drivers and in keeping 
with the speed restrictions ruling in its country 
of origin. Study of the Lark will be interesting 
to visitors with no intention to purchase, 
because of the ingenuity with which ample 
passenger and luggage space has been provided 
in a car so much smaller than those to which 
the American~_industry was _ previously 
accustomed. 


Sunbeam. Stand 100.—It is likely that 
the latest Sunbeams, both the Rapier saloon and 
the Alpine two-seater, will have benefited from 
the knowledge gained during this year’s partici- 
pation by the factory in international events. 
In some of these events the performance of the 
Sunbeams was sharply improved—not by ex- 
tracting more power from the engine, but by 
improvements to the steering and road-holding. 
Improvements of this type are of obvious benefit 
to the everyday motorist, who, even if he never 
wishes to drive fast, will have greater security 
and confidence. 


Triumph. Stand 142.—The Triumph TR3 
sports two-seater continues unchanged, and 
only detail improvements have been made to 
the still new Triumph Herald, which can be | 
obtained in saloon, coupé and convertible forms. 
The Herald is outstanding in its price class by 
virtue of having independent suspension all 
round, and by the fact that the grease gun has 
been almost eliminated from the tool kit; the 
use of reservoirs and special bushes has relieved 
the owner from the task of periodic chassis 
lubrication. To save both initial cost and main-' 
tenance the bumpers are painted instead of — 
being chromium plated; as well as being prac- | 
tical this is pleasing in appearance. The Herald | 
is notable for its very good road-holding, as is 
proved by the interest taken in the car by people 
who wish to take advantage of this quality by 
fitting more powerful engines. One firm carries 
out an exchange system and fits a Coventry- 
Climax sports engine that gives the Herald a 
speed of around 100 m.p.h. 


Vauxhall. Stand 130.—The decision by 
Vauxhall to fit automatic transmission is of 
interest, as this firm is a subsidiary of the 
General Motors Corporation in the U.S. As a 
result Vauxhall have used a modified version of 
the hydromatic transmission used for many 
years in the U.S., instead of the proprietary 
make normal on British automatic-transmission 
cars. Automatic transmission is now available 
on both the Velox and Cresta models. Because 
of the good low-speed torque and the smooth- 
ness associated with these models, they are 
specially suitable for automatic transmission, 
which will enhance their known qualities. 
Apart from this development, only detail 
changes have been made to the two models men- 
tioned and the smaller Victor. A slight increase 
in engine capacity has increased the perform- 
ance of both the Velox and Cresta, on which an 
estate-car body can be had. 
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Volkswagen. Stand 154.—One of the few 
European cars not to have suffered noticeably 
in the U.S. by the introduction of the new — 
American compact cars, the Volkswagen con- 
tinues to be produced in almost unchanged form. 

Its characteristics are such that the Volkswagen 
owner tends to become a fanatical supporter of 
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See the new Vauxhalls at the Show, see them at your dealer’s, have a trial run. 


The motorway age is for Vauxhalls! New ’61 Vauxhalls. For instance, the 
Victor shown here. What’s new in this world-beating four-cylinder car? A Jot’s 
new ! New crisp styling. New grille at front. Vast new window at rear. New 
instrument panel and colour schemes and (in de Luxe model) padded facia. 
And for long, long life at motorway speeds, new big-end bearings for the 
famous Victor engine. That’s what’s new! Taken for granted are the Victor’s 
superb road holding, its unequalled vision, all-synchro gears, easy steering 
and parking, powerful brakes, complete underbody sealing . . .Go ahead, make 
a date with your Vauxhall dealer to drive into the motorway age in a new 
61 Victor. 


VICTOR £510 + £213.12.6 PT (£723.12.6) 

VICTOR SUPER £535 + £224.0.10 PT (£759.0.10) 
VICTOR DE LUXE £565 + £236.10.10 PT (£801.10.10) 
VICTOR ESTATE CAR £605 + £253.4.2 PT (£858.4.2) 
CRESTA 6-cylinder £715 + £299.0.10 PT (£1,014.0.10) 


Overdrive optional at extra.cost 
Hydra-matic transmission optional at extra cost 


VELOX 6-cylinder £655 + £274.0.10 PT (£929.0.10) 
Overdrive optional at extra cost 
Hydra-matic transmission optional at extra cost 


Vauxhall Motors Limited - Luton - Bedfordshire 
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The owner of a 
BENTLEY S82... 


looks for staying power and instinctively senses perfect pedigree. 
Such qualities as these he finds in his stable—and in his car, the new Bentley S2. 
Here is power par excellence from the new 8-cylinder engine... 
here is quality unquestioned, both in engineering and in fine materials... 


here, in fact, is upholsteryin... 


REAL LEATHER 


rich 


comfortable 
colourful 
hardwearing 
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the make, convinced that there is no other car 
like it. Its standards of comfort, road-holding, 
performance and reliability are certainly very 
high and, in common with its relative the 
Porsche, it gives the impression that it could be 
driven all day at maximum speed without risk 
of trouble. The air-cooled engine fitted at the 
rear of the car makes it equally suitable and 
reliable in very hot or very cold climates, 
although it does have the disadvantage that the 
front of the car tends to get very cold in severe 
weather. 


Volvo. Stand 158.—This excellent Swed- 
ish car has enhanced its reputation in the 
United Kingdom by its successes in touring-car 
races here. It is remarkable for combining many 
of the qualities of the most modern car with 
certain characteristics more usually associated 
with older and smaller-production makes. It 
gives a justifiable impression of being very 
strong and well built and, although the specifica- 
tion is conventional, it has very good road-hold- 
ing without the suspension’s being harsh. It 
can be driven like a sports car or a comfortable 
family saloon. Rather less fashionable in appear- 
ance than most cars of to-day, it gives one the 
feeling that it must be coach-built individually 
rather than made of pressed steel. Sweden was 
one of the first countries to take a serious interest 
in safety harness for driver and front passenger, 
and the current Volvo models are fitted with 
this as an optional extra. 


Wolseley. Stand 110.—Like the re- 
mainder of the B.M.C. range, there are no 
changes in the Wolseley for 1961. The largest 
model, the 6/99, is possibly the most successful 
example of the use of the Farina line. The size 
of the car prevents any one feature from being 
oOver-noticeable, and as a result it looks more 
cohesive than do other cars using the same basic 
line. When fitted with the Borg-Warner auto- 
matic transmission the car gives a most restful 
and comfortable drive, and in town driving the 
passenger could be forgiven for thinking that 
the car was fitted with an infinitely variable 


“ROUND THE CLOCK SERVICE” 


by ringing MA Yfair 6266 between the 
hours of 6 p.m. and 9.30 a.m. your 
sales and repair requirements are auto- 
matically recorded for early attention 
the next day. 
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gear. The smoothness conceals the fact that a 
good and unobtrusive performance is available 
on demand. 

Although a tour of the various stands at 
Earls Court this year is a disappointment for 
those expecting to see novelties, the fact that so 
many manufacturers are devoting their atten- 
tion to consolidation, while at the same time 
preparing behind the scenes for further steps 
forward, should encourage the private motorist. 
The fact that so few new cars are shown will no 
doubt have a good effect on second-hand car 
values. As I have remarked before, more and 
more manufacturers are deciding to announce 
new models at a time and place best suited to 
themselves, and avoiding doing so at the show 
helps to prevent the fluctuations in the health of 
the trade that have in recent times created prob- 
lems of redundancy through over-production. 

From remarks I have heard from many 
everyday motorists, the ordinary purchaser is 
not so worried about when he can order a new 
car as about when he can expect delivery. Ina 
sense nobody really cares when the show itself is 
held, but what is important is to obtain delivery 
before Easter. Even the most blasé and tired of 
motorists gets considerable pleasure out of the 
moment when his new car arrives, and it does 
always seem a little pointless to have the latest 
gleaming new product delivered either before 
the worst of the winter’s. weather, or long after 
the spring has started. 

To achieve perfect public relations it might 
be well worth while for the industry to consider 
the whole subject of deliveries. The introduction 
of a new model, with its attendant publicity and 
general interest, can be ruined if intending 
owners have to wait months for delivery, and 
it is, perhaps, for this reason that many manu- 
facturers produce their new cars when the 
production line has already started running at 
full capacity. When a new model is announced 
too early, perhaps because of the pressure of 
external influences, half the publicity and pres- 
tige to be gained from it can be lost before one 
car has been delivered. 


of cars— 


For country and town Charles 
Follett can supply a wide range of 
famous makes: 


ROLLS-ROYCE - BENTLEY 
DAIMLER - FORD - JAGUAR 
JENSEN - LEA FRANCIS 
RENAULT - ROVER 


And at the Charles Follett Service 
Station a staff of experienced 
technicians back every sale with 
first-class maintenance. 


*(H.P. Terms can be arranged 
through the confidential Finance 
Co.) 


18 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON W.1. (MAYfair 6266/7/8 or HYDe Park 9641/2/3) 
Service Station: Barnsdale Yard, off Elgin Avenue, London W.9. CUNningham 5936/7/8 
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in the fluctuations in value of second-hand 

cars. Many have been the predictions as to 
how long it will be before the bottom falls out of 
the market; frequent have been the denigrations, 
both true and false, of the second-hand car 
dealer and his methods, Second-hand cars, how- 
ever, still change ownership, and both buyers 
and sellers are constantly alarmed at the prices, 
which are always, it would seem, to their 
personal disadvantage. 

There are many factors that affect the 
second-hand value of a car: they are too numer- 
ous for me to mention them all in so compara- 
tively short a space. I will, however, explore the 
field a little, as I am aware of readers’ interest 
through the volume of my correspondence on 
the subject. One has one’s personal intuitions 
on the matter, which often amount to little more 
than prejudices, and it is-instructive to study 
facts and figures and to ascertain how close to 
the truth one’s personal assessments have been. 


ie recent times there has been much interest 
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PROBLEMS OF CAR DEPRECIATION 


and minima, since by no means every make and 
model of car has been represented. Neverthe- 
less, in each group a sufficient cross-section has 
been considered to produce a fair picture 
throughout. 

It will be seen, then, that the price range 
that includes the least drop in value over three 
years—a drop of only 28 per cent.—is that 
between £800 and £900. Within this group fall 
many of the medium-sized family cars. From 
this point the minimum figures rise fairly 
sharply until they reach their zenith with the 
cars of which the original purchase prices lie 
between £1,200 and £1,600. From here they 
maintain an almost steady level until, with the 
really expensive cars in the final grouping, they 
plunge back again to the lowest point. This 


indicates that the most expensive cars appear 
to depreciate at the same rate as some of the 
most popular. 

It may be interesting to try to discover 
some of the factors that affect these values. 
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PERCENTAGE DROP IN VALUE AFTER THREE YEARS 


50800 700-8909 900 1000p IZ5O 1600 2500p S400 
By aay “Gegka, casey) pia ay kag ee tae 


PRICE RANGES WHEN NEW (Not to sca/e) 


GRAPH GIVING THE MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM DEPRECIATION OF THE VALUES 
OF CARS AFTER THREE YEARS. Cars originally priced at £800-900 and luxury cars of 
over £5,000 suffer the smallest drop in value 


Figures can be made to tell any convenient tale, 
it may be said, but if they are handled and 
interpreted correctly and impartially, a clear and 
sufficiently accurate picture will emerge. 

There are often many side issues at stake, 
particularly where a car is owned by a company; 
but it is not my intention to delve into the 
intricacies of car values in relation to income- 
tax, or other allied considerations. I have based 
my researches on the private individual who is 
interested in buying or selling a car that has 
completed three years’ service or so and has 
covered an average mileage for a vehicle in 
private use. 

To form a basis for comparison, price 
groups were selected to cover most types of car: 
these groupings, from £500 to £8,000 plus, will 
be found represented at the base of the accom- 
panying graph. A considerable number of cars 
falling into each of these price ranges were then 
selected, and their second-hand values over a 
period of three years were carefully scrutinised. 
The total decrease in value was then equated 
with the original purchase price in the form of 
a percentage. Finally, the highest and the 
lowest percentages in each group were plotted 
on the graph. It should be realised that the 
figures shown may not yield the true maxima 


Further analysis of the figures produced note- 
worthy, if sometimes obvious, conclusions. 
Among the cars liable to the greatest deprecia- 
tion were often found those that had, at some 
time or another, been subject to considerable 
price reduction. Small or moderate reductions 
in price are welcomed by the public; but when a 
car has its original purchase price slashed by a 
startling amount, this frequently indicates a lack 
of popular support. 

Fashion plays an important part in the 
maintenance or otherwise of second-hand values. 
Naturally the advent of a new model causes the 
value of the current model deteriorate. 
Frequently, however, the new model has little 
to offer, by way of improvement, over its 
predecessor: a new grille, an additional strip of 
chromium plating or merely a different emblem 
may be all that distinguishes one year’s model 
from the last. Yet at other times a manufac- 
turer may introduce a completeiy new design 
that bristles with improvements of a much more 
solid character. It is then that the value of a 
previous model takes a plunge. 

In the days when more car names rep- 
resented individual companies than they do 
to-day, it was possible to state that a number 
of firms concentrated on producing vehicles that 
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were better finished and appointed than their 
competitors’, with particular reference to the 
interior. In these days of enormous combines 
this situation is less apparent, although the 
trend can still be observed. It will most 
frequently take the form in which a car, 
marketed in a cheaper finish under one name, is 
produced in more luxurious trim under another. 
Typical of these differences are the addition of 
wooden panels to the fascia and the provision of 
deeper carpets to the floor. That these com- 
paratively small improvements are appreciated 


by a considerable section of the public is proved 


by the maintenance at a higher level of the 
second-hand values of the cars concerned. 
Variations on an existing model that 
consist merely of the addition of flamboyant 
extras do not, it would seem, win the approval 
of the second-hand buyer. Such cars lose their 


value, after the first ownership, to a greater | 


degree than their more sober brothers. This 
would appear to be logical, since the taste of 
the owner for whom this type of adornment is 
designed will, in the main, be satisfied only with 
the most recent model. Perhaps it is unfair to 
couple all convertibles with this category of car, 
yet the amount of depreciation is almost the 
same. Many motorists prefer an open car 
through a genuine addiction to fresh air, but a 
convertible, unless well cared for, is apt to lose 
its original looks all too soon. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to note 
that cars fitted with an estate-car type of body 
enjoy more favour than saloons on the same 
chassis. This, however, applies only to the 
initial depreciation; after the first year or so the 
curve apparently becomes steeper, and their 
value drops below that of the equivalent saloon. 
Yet this subsequent fall from grace does not 
apply, it seems, to estate cars of all-metal 
construction, of which there are a few. This 
points to the theory that, since wood deteriorates 
more quickly than metal, especially under the 


ravages of neglect, any initial advantage gained | 


from this type of body is eventually offset. 
Cars imported from abroad, although much 
in evidence on-our roads to-day, depreciate 
heavily, with very few exceptions. This may be 
due in part to the effects of an original purchase 
price inflated by import duty. It is, however, 
more likely to be because the demand for 
foreign cars comes from a somewhat keen 


minority, with the corresponding minority of 


second-hand buyers smaller still. A similar 
minority problem may be found with cars that 


employ automatic transmission, or a gearbox | 


that provides some form of semi-automatic’ 


assistance for the driver. Such cars suffer a 
drop in value exceeding that for similar models 
with normal transmission. It may be that, 
again, only a minority at present derive any 
pleasure from such devices. But, more probably, 
it is in the hope. that improvements will yet be 
made to the gearbox concerned that the second- 
hand buyer seems to fight shy in such cases. 

In summing up the position, it should be 
emphasised that it is at the end of the first year 
that depreciation takes its steepest dive. 
Thenceforward the decline in value is much 
more gradual and more regular. There are other 
factors, too, that play a part: the condition of 
the car is all-important, and the mileage that it 
has covered in relation to its age. All these and 
other points combine to make almost every case 
an individual one. Only the broadest outline 
has been given here and, although instances may 
be quoted that might appear in contradiction, 
the general picture remains as stated. 

There are lessons to be learnt from the 
variations between the minimum and maximum 
trade-in value of second-hand cars. Picking 
the brains of an experienced dealer in second- 
hand cars will show how his methods can be 
adapted to save money for the private motorist. 
Probably the first things at which a dealer will 
look will be the depth of the pile of the carpets, 
the condition of the upholstery and the rubbers 
on the pedal controls. From these points one 
quickly learns that it is worth while to use 
detachable rubber mats on the floor and loose 
covers on the seating if one wants to obtain the 
best second-hand price for one’s car. 


ee ee end 
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NHE annals of falconry go back a long way 
and, in general terms, embrace not only 
the use of falcons in the chase, but also 

the sport of flying hawks, from the diminutive 
male sparrowhawk to the very much bigger 
goshawk. While the use of different predatory 
birds depends very much on their masters, not 
every bird with hooked beak and strong talons 
is favoured by the falconer. The common 
buzzard is outside the realms of the chase be- 
cause of its obvious limitations, for the buzzard 
is not a bird of pursuit. Its wings are rounded. 
It sails like a paper kite and freezes wild life on 
the moorland before swooping to the kill. The 
master of a buzzard would have to be ready to 
sort his bag. The game would range from a mouse 
to a hare. Among the “miscellaneous” there 
would be a beetle and an earthworm! 

The buzzard has another limitation in its 

lack of the keen edge of temper that blazes in 


GOSHAWK AND BUZZARD TRAINED FOR FALCONRY. The bird on the ett of the owner, Mr. Sam 


Barnes, is a young tiercel goshawk. On his shoulder is Rasputina, a melanistic buzzard 


the eye of hawk and falcon, and so it has never 
earned a place as one of the hunting devices em- 
ployed by man, who has used falcons and ferrets, 
cormorants and even pigs to help him get his 
dinner. Too heavy for the wrist of any but a 
powerful man, the buzzard has one thing to 
recommend it 
it comes down its legs shoot out an incredible 
distance and it is capable of killing a hare or 
seeing off a dog. Mobbed by crows and lesser 
birds, it sails away. If it retaliates it does so 
from a perch, and then it will suddenly reach out 
like a monkey plucking fruit and kill its tor- 
mentors by grabbing them out of the air with 
its foot. Its strike is certain and sure. A 
carrion crow is slaughtered as easily as a starling 
might be. 

A year ago I was told about a man who 
owned and was training a buzzard. He had 
manned it in the manner of falconers and soon 
would be using it to take whatever game it was 
capable of finding. It took me some time to track 
down the owner and learn this story, which is 
one of the most interesting accounts of man’s 
dealings with birds I have come across—a story 
with pathos and tragedy in it, and not a little 
comedy. 

Mr. Sam Barnes trained and hunted with a 
buzzard that killed and brought its kills to his 
shoulder. He lost the bird to the wild and had it 
come back to him to be doctored and restored to 
condition after being shot. 
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HUNTING WITH A BUZZARD 


By IAN NIALL 


Early in 1959 Mr. Barnes went to look for 
the nest of a buzzard that he had been told 
was to be found in a tree in the middle of a tract 
of swampy ground near his home at Pwllheli in 
the Lleyn Peninsula of South Caernarvon. He 
found the nest, and in due course the bird laid, 
three eggs at intervals of three days. As often 
happens with buzzards in this locality, two of the 
three eggs were darkly marked, while the third 
was white. One of the dark eggs proved to be 
infertile. The bird concerned in this story 
hatched from the white egg and, by coin- 
cidence perhaps, turned out to be a melanistic 
bird of over average size. 

Mr. Barnes watched it until one day, not 
very long after it had hatched, he heard gun- 
shots as he approached the nest. He was not 
able to hurry because the journey into the 
middle of this swampy forest of alders and 
willows was difficult, but when he reached the 


nest he found that both parents and one of the 
young buzzards had been killed. Mr. Barnes 
took the remaining youngster from the nest and 
found himself confronted with the problem of 
seeing that it survived. The buzzard is pro- 
tected by law and the law might have required 
that in order to “‘protect’’ it he should leave the 
bird to die. Mr. Barnes was not prepared to do 
this. He took the buzzard home and fed it 
through a drawn tube, gently pumping the 
yolks of sea-birds’ eggs into its mouth. Perhaps 
this is one of the reasons why the buzzard 
developed so well. 

When the bird had grown a little Mr. 
Barnes set about feeding it the sort of food he 
knew buzzards would bring to their young.. The 
melanistic buzzard reminded him, for some 
reason, of Rasputin, the Russian monk, and he 
gave it this name, later amending it to Ras- 
putina on discovering that his pet was a hen. 
The buzzard lived with its master night and day. 
It perched on the rail of his bed and it was 
drilled in the manner of hawks and falcons until 
it could be released and would fly back to him 
for pieces of meat. It began to fly to him from 
greater distances as the days progressed. It 
grew steadily bigger and only its master’s 
shoulder would serve as a perch when it swooped 
to him. 

A falcon or a hawk that flies off with its kill 
cannot be relied upon, but Rasputina proved so 
good that although she had to strike whatever 
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she happened to fix—rabbit or rat—she stood 
with it and allowed her master to recover her 
and the game. Mr. Barnes adopted the habit of 
wearing an old jacket and calling her in. She 
responded and brought her kills to his shoulder. 
She could carry a fully-grown rabbit without 
difficulty and take it over hawthorn trees if 
need be. The jacket, alas, became like a butcher’s 


‘apron, but Mr. Barnes was delighted. He put 


a bell on one of Rasputina’s legs and let her fly 
where she would. She came back without fail. 

A buzzard is not an energetic bird. There 
is something sedate and dignified about it. It 
sails, it swoops, it kills, it perches and it is not 
too frightened of man. This is one of the reasons 
why it is so vulnerable to the shooter who stalks 
itinatree. This fate didn’t befall Rasputina at 
first. She travelled on Mr. Barnes’s shoulder 
when he walked the streets. She sailed above 
ie town when she had a fancy to do so, and 
everyone for miles around knew 
her. She did service in company 
with Mr. Barnes’s dog and a pole- 
‘catin clearing rats from a local 
refuse dump, and the authorities 
thought so much of this service 
that they took.care to inform the 
bird’s owner when they were 
putting down poison. 

Taking the bird out to hunt 
rats, Mr. Barnes found that some- 
times it was a gamble whether the 
dog, the polecat or the buzzard 
struck a bolting rat first. The 
buzzard, of course, was put aloft 
to catch all sorts of things, among 
them an eight-pound hare. She 
brought voles, mice, rats and any- 
thing else she spotted on the 
ground. When, on rare occasions, 
she had been kept away from the 
field, and food, she was untamed, 
again and her master sometimes 
considered wearing a glove to 
preserve his fingers, but, apart 
from this, the buzzard’s nature 
was well known. Her misde- 
meanours were slight. When there 
was a large crowd at the local 
football ground she would swoop 
down over the heads of the 
spectators. Her tinkling bell gave 
warning and everyone laughed and | 
ducked, and said hard things about | 
Sam Barnes, the bird man. 

As spring came nearer the 
buzzard became restless. She 
was often away from home and 
Mr. Barnes would receive messages about her 
and go out to whistle her out of trees in different 
parts of the neighbourhood. The inevitable was 
happening. The buzzard was reacting to the 
subtle change in the light and would soon be in 
breeding condition. One day she failed to come 
back. Mr. Barnes lost no time in tracing her. 
Knowing the haunt of buzzards, peregrines and 
hawks for miles around, he found that Ras- 
putina had taken a mate and a nest was being 
built. The building went on apace, but the eggs 
were never laid. When buzzards reach the stage 
where eggs are to be laid they decorate the sides 
of the nest with greenstuff, usually an ever- 
green such as ivy. 

The decorating was not done. Rasputina 
was blasted with shot while she sat in a tree. 
This information was conveyed to her former 
owner, but the injured bird couldn’t be found, 
although she was known to be in a serious condi- 
tion. She was not seen until one evening when 
Mr. Barnes, who had searched the countryside 
for her, was walking on the road near his house 
and whistled his dog. At once he was answered 
by the call of the buzzard and after a brief search 
he found her. 

She was a pitiful sight. Her tail feathers 


and flights had almost been shorn off by the _ 


shot. Her underparts carried pellets of lead. 
She was bloody and dejected, but she had come 
back five miles to the place where she had 
received her infant nurture, Mr. Barnes carried 
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There’s something new on a man’s 
curriculum. A collection of incredibly fine 
preparations for good grooming. Each 
one bears the world-famous name— 
Atkinson of Bond Street. From this great 
House comes, now, something rather 
special in manly comforts. 

At last, a mancan go into a shop, order 
shaving soap or lotion, talc or cologne, 
and know that he is doing the right thing. 
Moreover, a woman may buy these 


personal articles for the man in her life 
with confidence. Their excellence will be 
recognised by men the world over. And 
they meet needs that every civilised man 
has felt for years. 

Shaving, for instance, now becomes 
both efficient and pleasurable. There is a 


choice of three Atkinson essentials for the 
actual shaving itself: Brushless Cream, 
Lather Cream, and solid soap in a hand- 
some wooden Shaving Bowl. For after- 
wards there are After Shave Lotion and 
Crystal After Shave (this last is a unique 
substance for the man who wants the 
freshness without the sting). For users of 
electric razors, there is a Pre-Electric 
Lotion. Two more products complete 
the range — Tale and Cologne. 

All eight have about them a mild 
aromatic quality—very slightly sharp, 
very clearly masculine. These splendid 
preparations by Atkinson of Bond Street 
are in the shops now. Men will be glad 
to get them—women will be thanked 
for giving them. They cost 6/6 to 12/6. 
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RASPUTINA, THE MELANISTIC BUZZARD, STANDS OVER HER PREY, A HARE 


her home and spent the whole night removing 
the lead pellets. The buzzard, he told me, 
seemed to know that he was trying to help her 
and allowed him to do what he had to do. When 
morning came Mr. Barnes summoned the vet, 
who approved his work and administered anti- 
biotics. Rasputina recovered gradually, but 
the bones of her left leg had been damaged in 
the region of the tarsus. The wound healed, but 
damage to the nerve caused the foot to'atrophy. 
The vet wanted to remove the foot, but Mr. 
Barnes wisely decided that it provided certain 
balance when the bird perched, and so the foot 
remained. Rasputina’s progress was quite re- 
markable. Soon her plumage was restored to the 
glow of condition and she was hunting again, 
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striking voles and bringing them in her one sound 
claw. She had become a legend in the district. 
Shortly before Rasputina’s return Mr. 
Barnes had been trying to get a goshawk from 
Germany, and when this arrived he set about 
training it and manning it in company with his 
buzzard. He also had a number of polecats. 
One of these had been saved from a trap and had 
been induced to mate with a female obtained 
from a little island in a near-by river. Polecats, 
a goshawk and a buzzard were a tall order, but 
Mr. Barnes manned all three. He is still busy 
training the goshawk, and his polecats are at the 
moment on show at a local zoo, but Rasputina, 
the beloved buzzard, has disappeared. There are 
reports, from time to time, that she has swooped 
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down on cars on different stretches of road in the 
district. Mr. Barnes, who has advertised for her 
and travelled many miles to check reports about 


her, fears that she has been killed. She was still 


wearing her bell when he last saw her one even- 
ing when she was perched in a tree not far from 
his house. 

It had been an out-of-the-ordinary day for 
the buzzard. The previous afternoon Mr. 
Barnes’s son had caught an eel that had 
swallowed his hook. The eel had been brought 
home and put into the fishpond, for Mr. Barnes 
planned to get the hook out and keep the eel. 
Pending the removal of the hook the eel swam 
in the pond none the worse for its experience, but 
Rasputina discovered it. The eyes of a buzzard 
are remarkably keen and she came down and 
took it when no one was about. In a moment 
she had swallowed it, hook and all. Mr. Barnes 
was concerned at the damage the hook would do 
when the eel’s flesh digested and the bird began 
to regurgitate the remainder. He quickly set 
about helping his buzzard by encouraging it to 
take meat with large amounts of sheep’s wool 
adhering to it. By swallowing the wool and re- 
gurgitating it in the normal way she might wrap 
up the hook and escape the awful damage that 
might otherwise result. In due course the 
hook came back~in a pellet of sheep’s wool. 
Perhaps the excessive number of times Rasputina 
had to do this dulled her enthusiasm for 
human kind. Perhaps she was heartily sick of 
the whole business. Whatever the reason, she 
was not quite herself and she refused to respond 
when Mr. Barnes called her down. He went off 


for his tea, having decided to come back and’ 


take her, as he had so often done, as the shadows 
lengthened. When he returned she was nowhere 
to be found. 

There are dark hints that Rasputina, like 
the infamous Russian monk, was done to death, 
struck from her perch, and finished off with a 
large boulder before being thrown into the 
adjoining river, but this story hasn’t been con- 
firmed in spite of long and careful search of the 
river bank and river mouth. 
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The finance of nuclear development has become an 


important part of our business, and it is proper that money 
should be prominent in the picture. We take pride 

in our share in industrial enterprise, but our part is primarily 
a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 
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The lady who knows what she likes. And what she 
likes is always the best ofits kind. In the art world, a famous 
old master. In the social whirl, an equally famous old sherry. 
A fastidious type! Certainly. And full of feminine wisdom, too. 
For the sherry she’s chosen is Harveys, a sherry which con- 
noisseurs call the noblest, most distinguished grandee of Spain. 
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MARKS OF THE 


| Byer 1238 until the present century in- 
numerable Acts have been passed originally 
to regulate the work of English goldsmiths 
and prevent the fraudulent use of more than the 
proper quantity of alloy in the manufacture of 
gold and silver wares. In practice until the Act 
of 1423 the various statutes were readily 
enforceable only in London. From this date it 
was decreed that, in addition to London, York, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Lincoln, Norwich, 
Bristow (Bristol), Salisbury and Coventry 
should “have divers touches.’’ The touch or 
mark was officially in the hands of the mayor, 
or master of the mint, if one existed; but it was 
probably administered by the warden of the 
local goldsmiths’ guild, and was used when he 
was satisfied with the standard of the metal 
employed in the manufactured articles pre- 
sented to him. 

Outside the provisions of this Act of 1423 
were many important towns where guilds of 
goldsmiths existed from an early date, and 
where often a town mark was employed, its use 
being entrusted to the warden of the craft, as at 
Exeter. In addition, individual goldsmiths 
were at work throughout the country, singly in 
small towns and possibly in groups in the larger 
towns, but not organised into guilds; they used 
a motley of marks to indicate themselves and 
the standard of metal they worked with, and all 
nominally observed the regulations then in 
force. Plymouth appears to have been such a 
town: goldsmiths were at work here under these 
conditions from at least as early as 1281 and 
until 1702. They used a variety of marks, 


1.—HALF-PINT MUG OF 1694 BY THE GOLDSMITH KNOWN 


AS IM, FROM HIS INITIALS. 
adopted about 1696. 
THE MUG. 


IM had two marks, the second 
(Below) 2.—DETAIL OF THE MARKS ON 
(Left to right) Maker’s mark (first version), S (first 
letter of Sterling), maker’s mark, G (last letter of Sterling) 


PLYMOUTH 


By O. J. PRATTENT 


often including a mark that identified them with 
the town of Plymouth—usually the town arms 
or an abbreviation of the name. 

In 1701 an Act was passed appointing 
wardens and assay masters at Exeter and other 
towns, and in 1702 notices were sent out to 
goldsmiths known to be working in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter. In response a number of 
goldsmiths from Plymouth and other towns 
entered their names and makers’ marks at the 
Exeter assay office. Their work was assayed 
at Exeter and bore the full Exeter mark, 
together with the individual mark of the maker. 

Until the last quarter of the 17th century 
we merely catch a fleeting sight of the Plymouth 
goldsmiths through the receiver’s accounts, 
lists of freemen and medizval deeds. There is 
little hope of ever seeing the work of these earlier 
men, but their names are worth recording if 
only for their ancient flavour: Roger le 
Orfevre de Plympton, 1281; John Molys, 1401; 
James the Goldsmith, 1488; Cornelius Gold- 
smyth, 1495; William Estole, 1552; Peter the 
Goldsmyth, 1576; William Collyn, 1590; Joseph 
Willcocks, 1675. From this date onwards we 
are, through the silver that survives, in closer 
touch; and many of the individual goldsmiths 
are worth discussing more fully. 

In 1676 we have in a Plymouth sessions 
book the first mention of John Pike. His local 
career—from common councillor, through capi- 
tal burgess, to mayor—and his burial in 1720 
are readily traceable, and he is always with his 
other titles designated goldsmith. He was a 
successful and important man, and yet no 
quantity of his silver 
appears to have sur- 
vived. Most IP marks 
of this period have 
been attributed to 
John Peard, of Barn- 
staple. This John Pike 
did not apparently enter 
his name at Exeter after 
1702, although his son 
entered his name in 
1710 as John Pike, jun. 

An entry in the 
receiver's accounts for 


1694-95 gives: “‘Item 
paid Mustyn  gold- 
smith for cleansing the 
MACESs ise mOd-ee itoLt 


appears very strongly 
that the HM conjoined, 
shown by Sir Charles 
Jackson in English Gold- 
smiths and theiy Marks 
as a Plymouth mark of 
1694, stood for Henry 
Muston. Fig. 3 illus- 
trates a trifid spoon 
with this mark. Henry 
Muston is shown by 
Jackson at Exeter as 
having the “earliest 
mention’? in 1701, but 
Mustyn appears in 1694 
cleaning Plymouth’s 
maces. As said above, 
1701 marks the opening 
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GOLDSMITHS 


3.—_A SPOON BY HENRY MUSTYN OR 

MUSTON, A PLYMOUTH GOLDSMITH, 

1694. Struck with a mark representing the 

arms of the city of Plymouth, the maker’s 
mark HM and the word Sterling 


of Exeter assay, and that Henry Muston should 
be recorded at Exeter for the first time in that 
year seems fitting. Goldsmiths were obliged 
after 1701 at Exeter, as elsewhere, to use the 
first two letters of their surname as 
their mark; thus Henry Muston 
used MU as his mark at Exeter, 
but used HM at Plymouth, with a 
shield of the same shape. 

The first appearance of the 
best known and at the same time 
most elusive of Plymouth gold- 
smiths was also in 1694; his 
mark was IM. It is disappointing 
that there is no direct written local 
reference to this man, and there 
is little likelihood of his being John 
Mortimer, of Exeter, as has been 
suggested many times in the past. 
Examples of the work of both of 
these men have been studied. 
There is a close and obvious 
likeness between all the work of 
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Large numbers of them are to be 

seen at Simpsons and as with all Viyella 
shirts, ‘We replace if it shrinks’. 

In either plain colours or checks. £2.19.6. 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited, 
London W1. Telephone Regent 2002 
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4.—TRIFID SPOON BY IM, 1698. (Below) 5—DETAIL OF THE MARKS. PL, for Plymouth, and maker’s mark (second version) 


IM, of Plymouth, and between all the work of 
John Mortimer, of Exeter. But there is no 
resemblance at all between the work of the two 
men, 

John Mortimer at least as early as 1690 
was producing work of a high standard, whereas 
IM’s work at 1694 was inclined to be crude, to 
put it no more unkindly. There is a certain 


Be ; _ Se 


resemblance between 
John Mortimer’s mark 
and IM’s second mark, 
and that is about the 
limit of it. 

The quality \ “of 
IM’s work improved 
sharply betweeen 1694 
(the earliest piece 
noticed) and 1700. It 
would appear that he 
altered his mark 
around 1696 (Figs. 2 and 
5) and, it would seem, 
improved his work. 
One might believe that 
two people were in- 
volved; but against this there is the fact that, 
with the change in the maker’s mark, the 
mark indicating the standard on IM’s silver 
remained completely the same in detail. 

IM had a curious practice when marking 
smaller articles other than spoons. Like most 
provincial goldsmiths of the period whose silver 
was not officially assayed, he struck his silver 
four times in imitation of the London mark. 
But on smaller articles (porringers and mugs) 
he obviously felt that four full-scale marks were 
too large, and so he struck his maker’s mark 
twice and the standard mark in _ two 
parts (Fig. 2). The general effect achieved by 
rolling a flat punch in this way was to strike 
clearly only the first and the last letters of 
the word. On larger articles IM used four full 
marks. 

It is not known on what evidence Sir 
Charles Jackson ascribed this man to Plymouth 
in the first place, but it seems possible that IM 
was a Plymouth man. In Jackson’s book the 
marks from a spoon are shown, with, in addition 
to the maker’s and standard mark, the letters 
PL conjoined. It would seem an obvious 
abbreviation of Plymouth. Again, in Fig. 4 
a spoon is illustrated with the IM seccnd 
mark and also the mark PL, the letters rot 
conjoined. 


6.—THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE SALT MADE BY PETER ROWE, ABOUT 1698. Height 17 ins. 
(Right) 7—MARKS STRUCK IN THE BASE OF THE SALT. 


(inverted), for the Britannia standard of silver 


(Left to right) Pum®, Rowe and Briran 


The most interesting evidence that links 
this man with Plymouth is a very pretty patten 
on foot at Pillaton Church. Pillaton is a small 
village in Cornwall about 12 miles from Ply- 
mouth. 

The patten is six inches across with a 
rope-work border; it is struck once on its upper 
surface with IM’s second mark, and inscribed 
underneath on three-quarters of its outer edge: 
“The gift of Roger Mills of Plym® to the Parrish 
Church of Pilleton 1700.” 

In 1704 among the list of freemen is Peter 
Rowe. This is almost certainly the known 
Rowe of Plymouth. It would appear from the 
records, by implication and omission, that he 
was not living after 1722, and was admitted 
freeman some time before 1700. He did not 
register his mark at Exeter, and appears to have 
stopped work about 1700. His famous Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse salt is shown in Fig. 6. This 
is an exact and very handsome model by Rowe 
of the first light on the Eddystone rock, which 
was swept away on the night of November 26, 
1703, three years after its completion, and 
carried Winstanley, its builder with it. In 
Rowe’s model the compartment for salt is within 
the gallery. 

Beneath the gallery each storey is formed 
as a spice box, and the light tower is pierced 
to act as a sugar castor. 

From, 1702 the Plymouth 
goldsmiths lost their sole 
identification with Plymouth 
and are shown by Jackson as 
Exeter men, but a number 
have emerged from the free- 
men’s lists and other sources 
for this time that have not up 
to the present been put on 
record. 

The names of the gold- 
smiths are as follows: Henry 
Tolcher, 1721; Joseph Tolcher 


1737; Richard Hicks, 1739; 
Thomas Freeman, 1740; 
George Tolcher, 1744; 
Charles Norgate, 1748; 
John Sugar (the younger,) 
1753. 

Illustrations: 1 and 4, 


author’s collection; 3, collection 
of Mr. C. C. Brian; 6, Ply- 
mouth City Museum. 
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CLIMBING THE OLD 
MAN OF STORR 


IR,—In his article Spectacular Drive 

in Skye (September 8), Mr. Poucher 
refers to the Sanctuary “‘enclosed on 
one side by terrific buttresses and on 
the other by every conceivab]> variety 
of pinnacle, including the Old Man... 
until 1955 regarded as unclimbable.” 
The enclosed photograph, which was 
taken by Mr. Seton Gordon, gives 
readers some idea of the grandeur of 
the scene. 

The first ascent of the Old Man 
was a brilliant feat of cragmanship. 
Harold Raeburn, who made many 
severe first ascents in the Highlands, 
wrote of a visit to inspect the obelisk 
(in 1898): ‘““We will not venture to 
assert that the Old Man will never be 
ascended, but we were quite content 
to look at him without making an 
attempt.” 

It is possible that Raeburn was 
somewhat disconcerted by its appear- 
ance, at close quarters, of dangerous 
instability. 

Donald Whillans, who made the 
first ascent, kindly sent me the follow- 
ing commentary on it, in reply to some 
questions I had raised. “‘Owing to the 
rottenness of the rock for the first 
twenty feet, which overhangs, great 
difficulty was experienced in getting 
started. I was forced to adopt the 
expedient of arranging a sling between 
two rock projections, into which I 
stepped. 

“Having 


stepped up a little 


further, I just managed to place a, 


piton into a hole 3 ins. deep. It could 
not be secured, but, without this loose 
piton to serve first as handhold, then 
as foothold, I could never. have 
reached a ledge to the left that was the 
key to the summit. Having left the 
piton I experienced extreme difficulty 
in surmounting a bulge, using wrinkles 
for footholds. Forty feet of pleasant 
climbing led to a grassy cave. I con- 
tinued, bearing left, and reached a 
good ledge with belay on the aréte (the 
right-hand edge of the rock as seen in 
the photograph). The light was failing. 
The next pitch was 150 feet long, and 
went extremely well. I brought up 
the others, and we took it in turns to 
sit on the top. Two abseils took us 
down in no time.” 

I have covered the Skye journey 
described so vividly by Mr. Poucher, 
and the magnificence of the scenery 
has left an indelible impression on my 


mind.—L. M. MrppLeton, Winter- 
hayes, South Perrott, Beaminster, 
Dorset. 


PLAQUE ON BEAU NASH’S BIRTHPLACE 
IN SWANSEA 


See letter: Where Beau Nash was Born 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OLD MAN OF STORR, SKYE, FROM THE NORTH-WEST 


WERE THE KEYS 


NUMBERED ? 
From Marshal of the Royal Air Force, 
Siv Avthur T. Harris, Bart. 

S1r,—With reference to Col. Martin’s 
letter of September 29 on “Armada 
Chest”’ keys, I have such a chest, 
apparently almost a duplicate of the 
one illustrating the letter. The 
fretting of the key wards shows 
as a double-headed arrow and in no 
way resembles any numbers.—ARTHUR 
T. Harris, The Ferry House, Goring-on 
Thames, Oxfordshire. 


WHERE BEAU NASH WAS 
BORN 


S1r,—Readers may be interested in 
the enclosed photograph of a plaque 
on the house in Swansea where 
Richard Nash (Beau Nash) was born 
on October 18, 1674. Appropriately, 
the house is now a men’s wear shop.— 
REECE WINSTONE, 23, Hyland Grove, 
Henbury Hill, Bristol. 


BUSINESS CARD 
OF BRISTOL 


Str,—With reference to 
Miss Arnold’s amusing 
letter Old Business Cards 
(September 22), I have 
one in my possession 
that may interest her 
and some of your read- 
ers, but I cannot say 
that it falls in the list of 
folk art, being rather a 
direct business card. It 
is 6 by 4 inches, printed 
in Bristol and dated 


1779; it runs as fol- 
lows: 

“Sandys and Py- 
nock at their Fringe 


and Lace Manufactory, 
No. 15, Bridge-street, 
BRISTOL, Sell Whole- 
sale & Retail on the 
most reasonable terms 
all sorts of Livery, 
Saddle, and Bed Laces, 
Lines, Tassels, etc. with 
Fringe of all Kinds; 
EPAULETS in Gold, 
Silver, Silk & Worsted; 
French Trimmings to 
any Pattern With every 
other Kind of Trim- 
ming in the Fancy Way. 


See letter: Climbing the Old Man of Storr 


“LIKE WISE Gold and Silver 
Lace, Buttons, Spangles, Thread, 
Plate, Pearl, etc (&c) With Silk and 
Worsted Shades for Working Tam- 
bour and Embroidery; All Kinds of 
Foreign and English Laces, Modes, 
Sarsnets and Persians; Italian Flowers, 
Gauzes, Ribbons &c &c. Embroidery 
and Tambourine Work done in the 
neatest Manner. (Bristol, Printed by 
G. and W. Routh). 1779.”—V10LEt A. 
Maunp (Mrs.), 52, Avley Hill, Bristol, 6. 


TOWN CLERK’S 
DEVOTED DOG 


S1r,—Following Mr. A. 
A. MacGregor’s engag- 
ing article of September 
8 about particularly de- 
voted dogs, I enclose a 
photograph of another 
such faithful animal por- 
trayed in a window of 
the parish church at 
Ashton - under - Lyne, 
Lancashire. 

This remarkably life- 
like picture shows the 
canine pet of a former 
town clerk of Ashton, 
Mr. F. W. Bromley. The 
dog was his inseparable 
companion, and even ac- 
companied him to his 
office daily. It was felt 
fitting to include a por- 
trait of the animal in 
the window installed in 
Mr. Bromley’s memory. 
—ARTHUR GAUNT, 
Osborne House, Piggott 
Siveet, Halifax Road, 
Brighouse, Yorkshire. 


THE ARCHITECT OF 
CHICHELEY HALL 


Sir,—Mr, Arthur Oswald, in his first 
article on Hinwick House, Bedford- 
shire (September 22), said that 
Chicheley Hall, Buckinghamshire, the 
former home of the Chester family, 
“has a side elevation like the entrance 
front of Hinwick’’ and that ‘“‘Chicheley 
has eccentricities that have given rise 
to the suggestion that its architect 
may have been Thomas Archer.” 
Recently letters from Sir John 
Chester (died 1726/7) to his friend 
Burrell Massingberd, of Ormesby, 
Lincolnshire, have come to light in 


which Sir John says quite casually 
that the builder of Chicheley was 
Smith. 

There also exists the corres- 
pondence between Burrell Massingberd 
and his wife in which the name of 
Smith again appears. On May 3, 1722, 
Burrell wrote: “When I came to 
Chicheley I was so fretted to see such’ 
havoc made in the architecture, es- 
pecially in the garden front, which was 
at first all laid out by my direction, 


A PET DOG IN STAINED GLASS AT 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, LANCASHIRE 
See letter: Town Clerk’s Devoted Dog 


that if Sir John had been at home 
when I first saw it. I should not have 
forborne the rudeness of exposing all 
the faults to the utmost, but he came 
not home till some hours after & I had 
time to vent myself to Frank Baxter, 
who told me Mr. Kent had found all 
the same faults as I had done, but 
The Knight, & his builder Smith (who 
I believe is an honest man & a very 
good bricklayer) must needs turn all 
our antique into modern London 
proportions etc. & so have made a 
shift to spoil a deal of good free stone 
of several sorts, however I made a 
shift with a little of my Lady’s help 
(whose conversation put me into a 
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| ask for 


du MAURIER 
| inthe 


famous red box 


and you will get 
the finest 


filter tip cigarettes 


Twenty Exceptional 
Virginia Cigarettes for 4/1 
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How to make sure you have 
Gordons in your glass 
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Po 
* Throughout the world 
most people prefer 
Gordon’s Dry Gin, 
because it has such a 
delicate flavour. The 
term “ Dry Gin” means 
the complete absence 
of any sweetening. 
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elegant 

in design 
efficient in 
operation 


| Fe heating boilers are designed to look 
splendid in your kitchen. And to give you excellent 
service, too. Bringing you whole house heating with 
cast-iron radiators ...constant hot water... highly 
efficient running. And there’s a choice between oil- 
firing with the Paragon Elite boiler (illustrated), gas 
burning with the Elite or Kingston Gas boilers and 
solid fuel with the Classic Elite boiler. For illustrated 
literature on Ideal heating boilers, post the coupon 


below. 


DEV} boilers 


for oil, gas or solid fuel 


To: IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD + IDEAL WORKS «+ HULL 
Send boiler folder —oil (J gas (] solid fuel [] 


Your name 


and address 
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v 
._ By Appointment to { 
¥.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh 
Motor Car Distributors 
The Car Mart Ltd. 


See the 
AUSTIN 


(ALL MODELS) 


SHOW 


IN COMFORT AT 


SOLE LONDON AUSTIN 
DISTRIBUTORS 


HEAD OFFICE 
AUSTIN HOUSE 
320 EUSTON ROAD 
N.W.1 
EUSton 1212 


and Branches 
\ in the London Area 


Four half-pint chromium 
plated Drinking Cups with 
gilt inside in a real Hide 
leather case. £4.18.6 


__Pigskin-covered Flask 
with bayonet cap comprising 
two drinking cups. £3.10.0 


... So take your civilised comforts 
along with you. These companionable 
sporting items from Beards travel 
lightly and speak quality. 


Lightweight metal Riding Crop 
Shoe Lift, covered with 
hand-sewn brown goatskin. £2.15.0 


£5.7.6. Coach Hide Zip Case 
with four drinking cups, 
waterproof lining, to take two 
bottles. 


Post Free in U.K. 


OF CHELTENHAM 
70 THE PROMENADE 56238 


| right key for it) to play the Courtier 


more than is natural to me, & admire 


| everything & to say the truth—the 


workmen have performed their duty 
extremely well, & it will be an extra- 
ordinary good house within & want 
nothing but a little more height in the 
first two storeys, which my draft had 
given.” 

Smith was, of course, Francis 
Smith (1672-1738), often known as 


| Smith of Warwick. It will be remem- 


' Handle Weight 


bered that Sir John Chester and 
Burrell Massingberd were two of 
William Kent’s patrons when he was 
studying in Rome.—Joan D. TANNER 
(Mrs.), 59, Warwick Square, S.W.1. 


[Mr. Oswald writes: There has 


| been much speculation about the 


architect of Chicheley Hall, and this 
information that Mrs. Tanner has 
given is of great interest. Burrell 
Massingberd must be added to the 
ranks of the amateur architects of 
Lord Burlington’s day, even if at 
Chicheley his “draft’’ was on his own 
showing altered and spoilt by Smith 
in execution. 

The date of the building of 
Chicheley has hitherto been placed 
much earlier, between 1698, when Sir 


| John Chester succeeded his father, and 


1703, when, according to Mr. Chester 
Waters in his Memoirs of the Chesters 
of Chicheley, it was occupied by his 
mother. Planting of the gardens and 
grounds is known from a document to 
have taken place from 1698 to 1717, 
aud under the year 1701 there is a 
reference to “‘the now new house,”’ but, 
apparently, this schedule of planta- 
tions was drawn up some years later, 
so that the existence of the house in 
1701 was wrongly inferred. It was 
always difficult to reconcile so early a 
date for building with the rain-water 
heads at the back of the house, which 
are dated 1721. 

It cannot be regarded as certain 
that Smith was Francis Smith. His 
elder brother, William, of Tettenhall, 


WILLIAM BAKER, CHIMNEY-SWEEP OF BURGH, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY 


See letter: A Lincolnshire Sweep 


was still active and did not die until 
1724. In much of their work one can 
detect the influence of Thomas Archer, 
through nowhere so markedly as at 
Chicheley.— ED. ] 


A LINCOLNSHIRE SWEEP 
Srr,—I was interested to read Miss 
Arnold’s letter of September 22 about 
William Baker, chimney-sweep of 
Burgh, Lincolnshire, our old “Billy the 
sweep.” Readers may like to see the 
enclosed photograph of him taken by 
my mother in the early years of the 
century. With him is Joe Wakelin, 


who once disappeared up a chimney 
and was later discovered sitting up 
there smoking his pipe. — SyLvia 
BrircH Jones (Miss), Burgh-le-Marsh, 
Skegness, Lincolnshive. 


TEA-CUPS WITHOUT 
HANDLES 


Srr,—Reverting to recent correspon- 
dence on tea-cups without handles, it 
may interest some of your readers to 
hear that last month at a hotel in 
St. Jacut, Brittany, we were served 
with tea and coffee in large cups 
without handles. It seems that these 


SPECIFICATION 
OF MODEL 
12 MSB-14 
Closed Height 224” 
Power Lift .. 12” 
Extended Height 344° 
Handle Length 14° 
Weight (Ibs.) 

filled (less 


handle) approx.12 the M.1. 


approx. 1b. 
Capacity (cwt.) 
Oil Capacity 

(pints) .. + 


Obtainable from all 
leading garages 


Price 


£4 8s. 3d. 


30 


THE (DEAL 
for Moret. 


JAC 


Repair facilities are few and far between on 


Equipped with a Lake & Elliot 


Millennium Side Lift Jack, you are 

ready for roadside repairs. ids 
These hydraulic jacks, suitable for side lifting 
or bumper lifting, operate quickly— 

an obvious advantage on a busy road. 
And—on highways where the shoulder tends to 
yield to ordinary jacks, the special 


907 
are still being made and used in 
quite a few places on the Continent.— 


A. F. Napper, The Moorings, High 
Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


PRESERVING CATHEDRAL 


SCREENS 

Sir,—Mr. Richard Mount’s timely and 
interesting article, Screens or Vistas in 
Cathedrals? (CouNTRY LIFE, Septem- 
ber 29), prompts this letter in which I 
should like to elaborate certain 
reasons for deploring the removal of 
the Salisbury screen and for preserving 
the Hereford screen, should its 
removal ever be considered. The idea 
of removing it has never, as far as I 
know, been put forward; but, as Mr. 
Mount suggests, the anti-screen fever 
could become infectious. 

Aside from the involved con- 
troversies centring on liturgical and 
esthetic considerations, there are the 
interests, which should be remembered, 
of the serious student both of Vic- 
torian architecture and of the Vic- 
torian decorative arts. Now that the 
Salisbury screen has gone, where else 
but in the Hereford screen and in the 
Albert Memorial are we to look for 
really grandiose examples of large- 
scale, High Victorian design and 
technique in Gothic metal-work—the 
kind of thing Gilbert Scott called 
“jeweller’s architecture’? The Albert 
Memorial is, presumably, safe. But it 
is an outdoor monument wherein the 
metals used are chiefly bronze and 
gunmetal. The Hereford screen is an 
indoor structure, and there the metals 
are iron and brass, as Mr. Mount 
pointed out, and copper. So the two 
works, though close in date and 
designed and constructed by the same 
team (this applies to the spire of the 
Memorial), in fact reveal considerable 
differences of technique in the hand- 
ling of metal alone. 

Scott says of the Hereford screen 
(Recollections, page 291): ‘Mr. Skid- 
more was anxious to have some great 
work in the exhibition of 1862 and 


THE 


See also Dormobile Caravans 
on Thames 15 cwt. Commer 


3 ton and Standard ‘‘Atlas"” on 


Stand 90 MOTOR SHOW 


or ask for details from your 
dealers or the designers 


BEDFORD 


DORMOBILE 
CARAVAN 


You can travel where you like in the 
new “ROMANY” and not sacrifice 
any of your home comforts. 

New features include larger roof area 
and wider top bunks, panoramic roof 
windows, ‘‘Dormatic’’ seating, fiuo- 
rescent lighting and many optional 
extras, including an Elsan Toilet and 
Calor gas Refrigerator. PRICE £875. 


DEPT. C.L. 
UTILECON WORKS, FOLKESTONE 
Established 1773 


——— = — ~~ = oe mh 


Millennium base will not let you down. 


LAKE & ELLIOT, LTD - BRAINTREE - ESSEX 


LL 


Tel.: Folkestone 51844 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS 
OF DUAL PURPOSE BODYWORK 


PIONEERS OF 


THE ALL-PURPOSE 
VEHICLE 
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The elegant ones Forthe 
of this world individualist... 


feel improperly dressed 


without a 


MOVADO 


Rh \coaeeet Coe, Se 
a\\ cuRISTMAS \ | 0 Ye Price: 6/2d 
the ounce 


~\ 
Y/ 


...in search of the perfect tobacco, Balkan Sobranie 
Virginian No. 10 offers the rich reward of a supremely satisfying, 
delightfully cool smoke. The magic to be found in this time-tried 
blend never fails, for in its friendly Virginian, subtly touched 
with choicest cigar leaf, resides nigh on half a century 
of tobacco-making tradition, unchanging and unchanged. 


Balkan Sobranie 
Virginian No. 10 
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Household Linens 


Napery of the finest Irish Linen, 
plain or embroidered 


in colourful designs. 


aig 


Probably the most beautifully made, 
accurate, and elegant watches in the world. 
Bejewelled or plain, each Movado is a 
miniature work of art. Ladies’ and 

men’s models, from £20—L400. 


Seen here, KINGMATIC, the selfwinder; 
28 jewels, dual protection against shocks; 
super-waterproof (Sub-sea case). 
Available in steel, 9 ct. or 18 ct. 


“ MOVADO 


Imported from Switzerland by 


THE HOUSE OF CARLEY & CLEMENCE LTD. 
49 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.I 


and sold by all fine jewellers 


Handkerchiefs 
For ladies and gentlemen, pure 
Irish Linen handkerchiefs of 
incomparable quality. 


Tie Sets 
Novel, practical and attractive 
— sets comprising pure silk tie 
and three Irish Linen handkerchiefs 


edged to match. 


FROM ALL LEADING SHOPS 


offered to make the screen at a very 
low price. J designed it on a some- 
what massive scale, thinking that it 
would thus harmonise better with the 
heavy architecture of the choir. 
Skidmore followed my design, but 
somewhat aberrantly. Itisa fine work, 
but too loud and self-asserting for an 
English church.” 

There, seemingly, is a weapon 
against the Hereford screen. But it 
should be used with caution, for to 
some of us the characteristics of the 
screen that are “loud and_ self- 
asserting’’ are precisely those that 
reflect the confidence and vigour of 
Victorian England in the ’60s. The 
screen represents also—however much 
Ruskin and Morris fought against it— 
what may tentatively be called 
commercial craftsmanship. Scott 
accepted the potentialities of large- 
scale industrial production typical of 
the age in which he lived, while 
Ruskin and Morris did not. While we 
should remember that Skidmore also 
produced the wrought-iron work in the 
trusses of the Oxford Museum, with 
which building Ruskin was associated, 
this work was not at all similar to the 
work for Scott on the screens. 

That the Hereford screen was 
shown at the 1862 exhibition provides 
yet another reason for preserving it. 
Few of the really large prestige items 
made for the exhibitions have been 
saved, and as such they are important 
documents of Victorian history. Once 
something as large as a cathedral 
screen is removed, storage or display 
usually proves difficult, if not im- 
possible. Could I now examine, in 
reasonable conditions, the Salisbury 
screen? 

In general, what is so frightening 
is the arrogant liquidation of Victorian 
art of all kinds, sometimes simply 
because itis Victorian. Very numerous 
already are the authorities whose 
Teputations, with historians of the 
period, will be in increasingly bad 
odour for their vandalistic treatment 
of Victorian work. Here, then, is an 
attempt to disturb that dangerous 
silence of which Mr. Mount so rightly 
complains. It is to be hoped that 
the Hereford screen stays where it 
is.—CHARLES HANDLEY-READ, 82, 
Ladbroke Road, London, W.11. 


SHOPS’ 
store in Peterborough, Northamptonshire; outside a sports outfitter’s in Romford, Essex 
See letter: Vanishing Trade Signs 


TRADE SIGNS. 
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BUILDING UP A POLLED 
HERD 


Sir,—In your issue of June 30, 
recently to hand, Mr. John Cumber 
states that the only way to breed poll 
cattle is to introduce sires of another 
breed. The following history of our 
herd may interest him. 

In 1876 my husband’s grand- 
father foresaw the advantages of 
polled cattle here in Australia, where 
cattle travelled on long train journeys 
to market. On an estate that he 
managed a pure Shorthorn cow con- 
tinually produced polled calves by 
a horned bull. From these calves he 
established the original Australian 
Polled Shorthorn herd, which was 
carried on by my father-in-law and my 
late husband and is now being con- 
tinued by myself and my daughters. 

By severe culling and great care 
a herd has been developed with good 
bone and conformation and very 
sound constitution. We can claim 
at least 95 per cent. polledness, even 
with the use of horned sires. It can 
be guaranteed that no other breed 
was ever used in this herd.— 
STEPHANIE McLarty (Mrs.), Szlver 
Pines, Bundure Siding, New South 
Wales. 


VANISHING TRADE SIGNS 


Srr,—As more and more shopkeepers 
modernise their premises, one of our 
few surviving folk arts is gradually 
disappearing. For now that everyone 
can read and write and streets are 
distinctively numbered, the once- 
familiar trade effigy is no longer 
needed. Consequently these huge 


effigies, some of which are excellent 
examples of craftsmanship, are being 
removed, and apparently few if any 


See letter: Building up a Polled Herd 


curators have deemed them to be of 
sufficient antiquarian interest to 
deserve a place in any of our museums, 
If anyone is interested in unearthing 
pieces of ancient history, he might 
do worse than take up the study of 
these signs. 

The enclosed photographs show 
three examples.—I. BROADHEAD, 50, 
Hillside Road, Billericay, Essex. 


USEFULNESS OF N.F.U. 
COMMITTEES 


S1r,—I read with interest Cincinnatus’s 
note Too Many N.F.U. Committees? 
(September 15). 

As a member of the Milk Com- 
mittee of the N.F.U. for the past ten 
years I can assure you that this Com- 
mittee is a very valuable liaison 
between the Milk Marketing Board 
and the N.F.U. The Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of the M.M.B. is almost 
always there, and he gets a first-class 
contact with milk producers from all 
over the country. The exchange of 
views has been invaluable. The Milk 
Committee is large, but surely it is 
only by contact with the counties as 
a whole that interest and real touch 
can be kept. 

If you cut down the numbers you 
are getting the counties furtaer out of 
touch with headquarters, and you may 
miss giving an opportunity to some 
young man of coming to London and 
eventually becoming President. As 
Chairman of the Headquarters 
Organisation Committee for several 
years I am convinced that closer 
contact is needed now than ever before. 
It costs money, but it is the best and 
cheapest form of communication I 
know.—A. Norr Spone, Nep Lodge, 
Broomfield Road, Henfield, Sussex. 


(Left to right) At a tobacconist’s in Yarmouth, Norfolk; outside a hardware 


HERD OF POLLED CATTLE ON AN AUSTRALIAN FARM 


THE SHEEPSKIN 
NOSEBAND 


S1r,—I should be most grateful if you 
would answer what appears to be a 
very simple question, although as yet 
I have found no truly satisfactory 
answer to it. What are the uses of the 
sheepskin noseband? — VICTORIA 
Licut, The Grange, Waltham St. 
Lawrence, Twyford, Berkshire. 

(Mr. R. S. Summerhays, in the 
Encyclopedia for Horsemen, describes 
the sheepskin noseband as follows: 
“A noseband with a wide sheepskin 
covering on the front and chiefly used 
for racing; it is believed to keep the 
head from being thrown up, thus 


causing loss. of balance. It also 
prevents the horse from noticing 
forward cast shadows.’’—ED.] 
DOCUMENTING A 
PALACE 


Sir,—I am collecting material for a 
history of Buckden Palace, Hunting- 
donshire, the former residence of the 
Bishops of Lincoln about four miles 
south-west of Huntingdon. Any papers 
or documents giving information about 
Buckden Palace are of great interest, 
and I am willing to consult them in 
the homes of their owners. 

The descendants of Sir A. W. 
Marshall, High Sheriff of Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshire, who pur- 
chased Buckden in 1870, of his archi- 
tect Sir Robert Edis and of Mr. Robert 
Edlestone, the last private owner, may 
possess correspondence and papers 
throwing some light on its more recent 
history. The descendants of Bishop 
Kaye of Lincoln, who quitted Buckden 
in 1838, may still possess documents 
and furniture from the Palace. Finally, 
I am most anxious to acquire or at 
least scrutinise a catalogue of the sale 
held at Buckden Palace in November, 
1838.—H. SatsBury (Rev.), High- 
cliffe Castle, Highcliffe-on-Sea, Christ- 
church, Hampshire. 


BOSTON CORPORATION 
PLATE 


Sir,—In his sale-room article of 
September 8 Mr. Frank Davis states 
that Boston, Lincolnshire, was among 
the boroughs of which the corpora- 
tions were dissolved. This is not so, 
and despite the investigation by the 
Royal Commission appointed as a 
result of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1835, the Corporation, consti- 
tuted by Henry VIII in 1545, has 
continued in existence until the 
present day. 

I also saw in the article a reference 
to two Elizabethan tazze, now said 
to be in America. This is the first time 
I have heard of these pieces, and I 
should be grateful if any reader could 
give me further information about 
them.—C. L. Horrrock GRIFFITHS, 
Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, 
Boston, Lincolnshive. 
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WHEN LOCAL POUND NOTES WERE BEST 


Written and Illustrated by G. BERNARD WOOD 


BANKING HOUSES OF OLD WHITBY 


MONG the many private 
vay banks that flourished in 
18th-century and early- 
19th-century England, several at 
Whitby in the North Riding were 
of outstanding interest. Other 
Yorkshire banks could brandish 
on their currency notes such 
parochial features as a prize heifer 
(Settle, West Riding) or three 
bugle-horns borrowed from Brad- 
ford coat-of-arms (Allerton, near 
Bradford). But at Whitby there 
was all the bustle of an important 
whaling and fishing centre to 
colour the commercial proceed- 
ings. Business talk could never be 
dull. One’s banker might also run 
a sail-making establishment, make 
ropes, or sell groceries. 

Fortunately some of the pre- 
mises formerly occupied by Whitby 
bankers, or associated with them, 
have survived, though change to 
other businesses has generally 
obscured the past. Most of the 
banks were situated in or near 
Church Street—that delightful old 
thoroughfare that leads off 
Bridge Street and tapers like a 
ship’s gangway as it approaches 
the famous Church Stairs. At 
93, Church Street, Jonathan San- 
ders began business as a banker 
in 1779 and was joined later by 
his brother Joseph. Their grand- 
father had established a linen and 
sail-cloth factory here in 1756, and 
as the two businesses eventually 
ran in harness, one imagines that 
the clatter from the firm’s 11 looms—accom- 
modated in a shed beyond the main building— 
would cause many a disturbing echo in the 
counting house. 

The premises (now a shop) are still entered 
by a door with the name of Sanders beautifully 
cut in the glass fanlight. The present owner 
cherishes one of the Sanders banknotes. This 
bears an engraving of the 18th-century town 
hall, which stands near by, and is signed by 
Jonathan Sanders himself. By 1828, Sanders 
and Sons were among the local bankers 
who received subscriptions for Wilberforce’s 


NO. 19, 


A VIEW OF WHITBY’S UPPER HARBOUR FROM NO. 19, GRAPE LANE. Many famous 
ships, including those used by Captain Cook for his voyages of discovery, were built here 


ma 
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NORTH RIDING. 


GRAPE LANE, THE FOUR-STOREYED BUILDING, THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
SIMPSON, CHAPMAN BANK IN WHITBY, 


(Right) THE GREEN GATE AT 


NO. 19. The gate and the iron-studded door are survivals of banking days 


campaign against slavery and for the relief 
of those affected by disasters to local whaling 
crews. About two years later, however, the 
bank closed down. 

No. 93 has no architectural pretensions, but 
it sprang into prominence with the publication 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s novel, Sylvia’s Lovers. Jona- 
than and Joseph Sanders are said to be 
portrayed in the Foster brothers of her story, 
and the author’s vivid accounts of the press 
gang were obviously based on what she had 
heard in this curious street where many a cellar 
had kept some eligible fellow in hiding. 


Nearly opposite the Seamen’s Hospital, not 
far away, Margaret Campion and her son Robert 
founded a banking house in 1800. Their other 
trading ventures included sail-cloth spinning 
and flax-dressing. For good measure they were 
also wine merchants and shipowners. To-day 
their banking premises, 51, Church Street, are 
affected by a street-widening scheme that has 
already demolished the Tin Ghaut, a picturesque 
landing stage associated with Captain Cook and 
the Greenland whalers. Yet the Campions 
deserve to be remembered, not only for their 
philanthropy, but for the fact that in 1827 
Robert Campion—by then lord of the manor of 
Easby, near Stokesley—erected the memorial 
obelisk to Captain Cook on the crest of Easby 
Moor. It was one local man’s tribute to 
another. 

In 1841 the Campion banking interests 
foundered seriously. It has been suggested 
that the firm’s eventual collapse influenced Sir 
Robert Peel’s Bank Act of 1844. 

James Cook knew this part of Whitby 
intimately. Near Campion’s Bank a narrow 
thoroughfare called Grape Lane curves back 
from Church Street to join Bridge Street. Grape 
Lane cannot be more than four or five yards 
wide and about 200 yards long. It is a mere wisp 
of a street, yet it is crammed with history. One 
of its dwellings started Cook on his astonishing 
career. The Simpson, Chapman bank near by 
was eventually linked with great banking firms 
that are still household names. 

Because. of its one-time array of family 
banks, Grape Lane was often facetiously named 
Whitby’s Lombard Street, but it is the former 
Simpson, Chapman bank that now merits 
attention. As if to assert its erstwhile mer- 
cantile supremacy, the four-storeyed building 
dwarfs all its neighbours and flaunts a dis- 
tinguished Georgian fagade. The rusticated 
stone basement supports a lofty brick frontage 
flanked by two enormous pilasters with Ionic 
capitals. The open ‘brick parapet above con- 
ceals a pyramidal cupola. The cupola can be 
glimpsed from the upper harbour on the other 
side of the house. I once climbed up to it and, 
with gulls screeching all around me, enjoyed a 
fine view over Whitby and the sea-roads beyond. 
Doubtless, in former times, the same vantage 
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MEDALLION 


LIQUEUR BRANDY 


Att 22 Cognac! 


PRODUCE OF FRANCE 70° PROOF 


The medallion by Jacques Nilis portrays King Louis XIV and it wasin 1715, 
“the last year ot his reign, that the House of Martell was founded 
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point would be used to gain advance news of 
home-coming vessels. 

But 19, Grape Lane is much older than 
first impressions suggest. The Georgian fagade 
re a single-storey wing reaching back to the 
harbour are the comely vesture later assumed by 
a house probably built in the first place partly 
for the convenience of smugglers. Tradition 
avers that it was originally an inn known as the 
Grapes (hence Grape Lane) and that there was 
once an entrance from the waterside. There 
are stories, too, of the house’s having been 
equipped with double cellars for the better 
concealment of contraband. Of that clandestine 
period nothing substantial remains. 

'At some unknown date the place was 
largely rebuilt as a Georgian residence, and when 
Wakefield Simpson established his bank here 
about 1781 he could boast possession of one of 
the finest properties in Whitby. Wakefield 


A SANDERS’ BANK ONE-GUINEA NOTE 

WITH AN ENGRAVING OF WHITBY’S 

18th-CENTURY TOWN HALL. (Left) A 

SIMPSON, CHAPMAN £5 NOTE SHOWING 
WHITBY ABBEY 


Simpson already ran a drapery and grocery 
business near the town hall. Eventually he 
married a daughter of John Walker, the Quaker 
shipowner with whom James Cook had been 
apprenticed from 1746 to 1749. Walker lived 
at 16, Grape Lane, another attractive house 
(1688) where the attic in which young Cook slept 
and studied is one of his most interesting 
memorials. Wakefield Simpson’s marriage into 
the Walker family made him owner of several 
ships, including the collier brig Fveelove, in which 
Cook first went to sea. In 1785 Simpson took 
Abel Chapman into partnership and very soon 
they were issuing their own bank notes, each 
bearing a picture of Whitby Abbey. 

These handsome notes were very popular 
among the firm’s clientéle, which included ship- 
owners, mariners, tradesmen of various kinds 
and neighbouring farmers who rode horseback 
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_ ‘Double Century’ is the sherry 


: . OSS : Hawkes Plus Four Suits are 
of all sherries. Some are too es Y > specially tailored for the modern 
‘ ; ONMEAGS : ; man in a pastoral setting. Of dis- 
creet cut they combine present 
day taste with all that is best in 
English tradition. With a har- 
mony of line affording comfort 
and ease they are the stylish 
answer to leisure and elegance. 
=~ ae An expert team of cutters is at 
(PEREZ oe ta FRONT wo ee the service of those who prefer 
~~ , : Made-to-Measure Tailoring. 


dry; some too sweet. ‘Double 


Century’ is a Sherry to suit all 
_ tastes, selected specially to cele- 
| brate the 200th birthday of the 

famous house of Pedro Domecq. 

Try a bottle or a glass today 


and see if you have ever tasted 


such a lovely wine. From the Department for 


Immediate Wear 


Two-piece PLUS FOUR suits 
from £24.13.6 


PLUS FOURS from £7.19.6 
Jacket from .. «. SIS 
Stockings to match from £1.1.0 


Depa 
DOUBLE CENTURY 
The Best of all Sherries. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
and booklet dealing with newly 
devised ‘Subscription accounts.’ 


AGENTS FOR CHESTER BARRIE 


The finest of Sherries obtainable through your usual channels of supply. CLOTHES 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W’.1 ce 
Hawkes Savile Row 
Remembering the delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ Established 1771 
+ + « and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ | Savile Row, W.1. Telephone Regent 0186 and 


12a London Road, Camberley, Surrey. Tel: 829. Open Saturdays 9 a.m.—I p.m. 
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Travel ina big way... 


When you cross the Atlantic by Cunard, the price of your fare covers 

so much that is beyond price. For several days you will have the holiday 

of your life . . . superbly fed, faultlessly served, royally entertained. 

You will live in spacious luxury and enjoy endless opportunities for rest and 


recreation. If you are travelling on business, the voyage is an ideal ve 
prelude to the strenuous days ahead. Should you need to mix a little 

business with your pleasure, you will find the ship’s 

secretarial service most helpful and efficient. 


Dinner is always a great occasion at sea, and never more so than aboard a Cunard 
FULLY STABILISED ship. Smoothly and deftly, course succeeds course . . . each of them perfect. 


The two ‘Queens’ and many other 
ships of the Cunard fleet are fitted 
with anti-roll stabilisers. 


Much more space... much more fun... 


when you travel 


to USA and Canada 


Consult your local travel agent or CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building; Liverpool, 3 (Liverpool CENtral 9201) ; 
15, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.r (WHltehall 7890); 88, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 (AVEnue oro), 
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Nothing improves 


the spirit 
Ke 


2 


hose 


__lime 
juice | 


SK Rose’s takes good 
spirits and makes them 
better. Take gin, or rum, or 
vodka, welliced, pourina 
dash of Rose’s. There! 
Everything at once looks 
better. This is the smartest, 
tangiest way to makea 
cocktail. Your spirits soar at 
the first fashionable sip. 
Everything is far, far Rosier. 
And if you want a longer 
cooling drink try Rose’s with 
lager or simply with 

water for the most refreshing 
experience. 


HESTERS LIM 


At Hesters you are invited to have your own 
creative ideas (or ours if you wish) carried out by 
expert craftsmen. From a wide range of superbly 
designed birch frames—only a few of which 


behind them. An amusing story is told of a 
local innkeeper who once refused to change a 
Bank of England £5 note, saying: “No! I'll 
ha’ nowt to dae wi’ them things. I knows nowt 
about ‘em. Noo if it had been a Simpson 
{meaning a Simpson-Chapman note] I’d ha’ 
chaanged it wi’ pleasure.’”’ One Whitby vessel 
was even named Bank Note after this paper 
currency and in later years the firm’s reputa- 
tion was further exploited when Abel Chapman’s 
son named one of his ships the Chapman. 
Perhaps this choice of name was partly in- 
fluenced by the knowledge that members of the 
family had settled hereabouts as buyers and 
sellers of merchandise—that is, chapmen—as 
early as Henry III’s reign. Shipbuilding and 
trading were in the Chapmans’ blood, and one 
can imagine young Abel’s pride when he first 
stepped as co-partner inside the little green gate. 

This gate still swings to and fro at the main 
entrance to what came to be known as Whitby 
Old Bank, though many customers preferred 
the colloquial name, “‘t’ Green Gate.’ A large 
iron-studded door behind the gate declares the 
original purpose of the place, yet this is a portal 
of some romance, for the stone-flagged court 
beyond dips to the water’s edge and all the 
life of harbour and quay is at one’s feet. 

This view is enhanced by looking through 
one of the old counting-house windows, on the 
first floor. From here the late-Georgian wing 
and a quaint pantiled roof abutting on the right 
frame a panoramic vista that embraces the 
Whitby shipyards, or what remains of them. 
At the old Fishburn yard were built three ships, 
the Endeavour, the Resolution and the Adven- 
tuve, which Captain Cook chose for his voyages 
of discovery, and, farther up river at Langbornes 
yard, the Discovery was built, which accom- 
panied the Resolution on Cook’s third voyage. 
Some of the old whaling ships were launched 
here, too. These, along with the mules and 
ploshers that sought the upper harbour in rough 
weather, would doubtless provide many a wel- 
come distraction for the bank clerks. 
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ONE OF THE SIMPSON, CHAPMAN 

SAFES AT NO. 19, GRAPE LANE. “This safe 

neatly combines Georgian symmetry with 
subterfuge.”” It is now in a bedroom 
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There would be further occasion for mari- 
time chatter when Henry Simpson eventually 
joined the bank. Like Cook, he had been 
apprenticed to the sea while young, and in 1834 
he became second mate of the East Indiaman 
Earl of Eldon. His frightful experiences when 
the ship caught fire were probably matched by 
some of the exploits Abel Chapman would relate 
about those of his own family who had ranged 
the high seas in search of fortune. No. 19, Grape 
Lane might have been designed for the telling 
of such yarns. Even to-day the house keeps 
faith with tradition, for the present owner comes 
of sailing stock and has tales to tell of her own 
family’s connection with Whitby’s wooden coal 
ships, and of one ancestor who traded around the 
Gold Coast about 100 years ago and was made 
their Governor by the natives of Dahomey. 

It seemed fitting to be regaled with these 
tales while being shown through the house, 
which can have changed very little since the 
days of Simpson and Chapman. Most of the 
rooms are beautifully panelled and there is much 
good carving on the chimney-pieces and over 
doors. The staircase is lit by a window that 
extends from basement to parapet. Only from 
the quay can one see this window in all its 
stateliness. But the features that chiefly 
mark the banking associations of the house are 
its two large wall-safes. One is in the present 
kitchen, on the ground floor, while the other 
occupies the corner of a first-floor bedroom. 
This bedroom safe neatly combines Georgian 
symmetry with subterfuge. It is concealed bya 
typical 18th-century door and surmounted by a 
pretty architrave. When the door is opened it 
discloses a marbled iron safe door. 

Whitby Old Bank was purchased by the 
York Union in 1892, but before then several of 
the Simpsons and Chapmans had married with 
the Gurneys, Barclays, Frys and other notable 
banking families. Edward Henry Chapman 
(1874-1933) eventually became a director of 
the Bank of England. The little green gate in 
Grape Lane had certainly swung to some 
purpose. 


are illustrated—hand made throughout, 
you can choose your chairs, specify their 


upholstery (feathers, down, etc.) and have them 
covered in any material you may select—or in 


plain lining for loose covers. 


Peeotve 


We are specialists in country work and 
the reproduction of period styles 
and offer similar services and facilities 


in respect of carpets, curtains and loose covers. 


Your own ideas, formulated if you wish 
with the help of our expert knowledge 


of period and other decor, can be carried out 


in the materials of your choice by 


talented craftsmen at most reasonable cost. 


75 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 6415 
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Please visit our showrooms, but tf this is not 
possible our representative will be pleased to call on you, 
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ARMADA CREAM ... finest of all cream Sherries, a select old oloroso, one of the very great wines of Spain, 
and yet it costs only 20/- a bottle. For a superb medium amontillado with just that touch of dryness, choose 
DRY DON, 17/-. If you like a really dry sherry, you'll enjoy APITIV, an outstanding fino, 17/-. 

All Sandeman Sherries come from their own vineyards, among the finest in Spain. And as producers, Sandeman 
supervise their wines at every stage from the grape to your glass. They are therefore able to offer the finest 
quality Sherries at most reasonable prices. 


fne SANDEMAN sherry 
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A LEADER OF 18th-CENTURY CRAFTSMEN 


ROBABLY one of the 

most influential of Eng- 

lish furniture designers 
working in the latter half of 
the 18th century was Thomas 
Shearer.. He is now an 
obscure figure, about whom 
practically nothing is known. 
He is generally believed to 
have been a working cabinet- 
maker, and his name is asso- 
ciated in particular with the 
development of the cellaret 
sideboard; but there is no 
record of his place of business, 
his bills do not survive, nor 
does any furniture that may 
with some show of evidence 
be attributed to his hand. 
Yet his status is comparable 
with that of Hepplewhite, his 
more famous contemporary. 
Indeed, a very considerable 
amount of late-18th-century 
furniture that is now loosely 
described as being in the 
style of Hepplewhite might 
more accurately and with 
advantage be termed Shearer. 


Shearer’s engraved de- 
signs for furniture first ap- 
peared in 1788, in a pub- 
lication entitled The Cabinet- 
maker's London Book of Prices. 
This work, which was re- 
published in 1793, with a 
revised and much enlarged 
text, and with some additional 
plates, differs in essentials 
from other pattern-books of 
the period, such as Hepple- 
white’s The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s 
Guide (the Guide) or Sheraton’s The Cabinet- 
Maker and Upholsterer’s Dvawing-Book (the 
Drawing-Book). It was produced for the 
London Society of Cabinet-Makers and was 
conceived, not primarily as a trade advertise- 
ment, but to be of practical use to masters and 


By RALPH FASTNEDGE 


workmen, being “‘calculated for the convenience 
of cabinet-makers in general’’ and “intended as 
a guide towards the prices.”’ The cost of labour 
needed to make many of those articles of 
furniture that were then in common produc- 
tion was set out in minute detail. There were 
included also elaborate tables relating the many 


* “ es 


mahogany and probably dates from the last few years of the 18th century 
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2.—SEMI-CIRCULAR CELLARET SIDEBOARD RELATED TO THE DESIGN IN FIG. 1. It is of figured 


1—ENGRAVED DESIGN FOR A CELLARET SIDEBOARD BY THOMAS SHEARER, IN THE 
CABINET-MAKERS’ LONDON BOOK OF PRICES (1788). The book was re-issued in six editions until 
1866, and through it Shearer greatly influenced the designs of his fellow cabinet-makers 


various additions and exceptions for which 
allowances were to be made. 

The promoters claimed that the cost of 
executing amy piece of work (not only those 
illustrated in the plates, which formed a small 
proportion) might be easily found by reference 
to the text. This claim referred, of course, only 
to those articles listed: the 
Book of Prices was con- 
cerned with:cabinet work; it 
was addressed to the cabinet- 
maker and not to the chair- 
maker, upholsterer or gilder, 
and such articles as chairs, 
beds or mirror frames were 
excluded from its pages. The 
pricing of individual work 
} was extremely complicated, 

and it is not difficult to accept 
the statement, made by the 
authors in the introduction 
to the later editions, that 
“almost irreconcileable dis- 
putes” had occurred between 
“journeymen and their em- 
ployers,’ when different con- 
structions, ‘‘as their different 
interests might suggest,’’ were 
put on the directions; or to 
sympathise with their plea 
that both parties should be 
“particular in making them- 
selves acquainted with the 
General Explanation.” 
The plates contained in 
the Book of Prices are of 
somewhat different character 
_ from those (or the great 
majority of those) in other 
pattern-books of the time. 
[hey are not so much in- 
-, ventions, designed to catch 
: the attention and excite the 
%, interest of the reader, as 
illustrations of typical pieces 
of furniture then being made 


furniture that was to be 
found in most cabinet- 
makers’ shops. “The more 
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Apart from the classic 
Planters’ Punch, here are 
some other Myers mixes 

_ Quick to serve 

Delightful to drink 


MYERS 
& Bitter Lemon 

MYERS dark and mellow 
& Bitter Orange 


MYERS RUM 


PLANTERS’ PUNCH 
3 parts Myers. | part lime or lemon juice. 


[temspoon sugar and dash ef Anpostura & Bitter Lime BOTTLED IN JAMAICA 


per glass. Shake well with ice. Garnish 
with cherry, orange slice and sprig of mint. 


| 

common work, that being 
what almost anyone may 
settle without the assistance 
of a drawing,” is not illus- 
trated, but that which is 
illustrated can be regarded as 
representative. The small 
writing-table, with shallow 
tambour top of box and 
stained green wood, illus- 
trated in Fig. 4, is a case in 
point. The table corresponds 
with a design given by 
Shearer, but is improved, in 
so far as it is decorated with 
arabesques and an ornament 
of formal leaves suspended 
from patere, and veneered 
with harewood. Many such 
pieces were produced in the 
last quarter of the century. 
Shearer's designs, almost 
without exception, are of a 
practical nature and extreme- 
ly useful; they give, there- 
fore, an accurate and in- 
formative picture of the furni- 
ture of the period, even when 
divorced from the complex- 
ities of the accompanying 
text. 

Shearer was an excellent 
draughtsman, and his designs 
are straightforward and un- 
pretentious. Sheraton, in the 
preface to the Drawing-Book, 
praises him at the expense of 
Hepplewhite, whose Guide had 
been issued posthumously in 
1788. “In the same year 
[1788],”’ he writes, ‘“‘I was given a quarto book of 
different pieces of furniture, with The Cabinet- 
maker's London Book of Prices; and, considering 
that it did not make its appearance under the 
title of A Book of Designs, but only to illustrate 
the prices, it certainly lays claim to merit, 
and does honour to the publishers. Whether 
they had the advantage of seeing Hepplewhite’s 
book before theirs was published I know not; 
but it may be observed, with justice, that their 
designs are more fashionable and useful than his, 
in proportion to their number. ‘‘This,’”’ he adds, 
“Is not meant to insinuate any disrespectful idea 
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3.—ANOTHER SIDEBOARD EVIDENTLY DERIVED FROM SHEARER’S DESIGN 


of the abilities of those who drew the designs in 
The Cabinet-maker’s Book of Prices. J doubt 
not but they were capable of doing more than 
Hepplewhite has done, without the advantage 
of seeing his book: and it may be, for any- 
thing I know, that the advantage was given on 
their side.” 

The first edition of The Book of Prices con- 
tained 20 plates, not, as has frequently been 
stated, 29 plates. Shearer was without doubt 
the leading spirit of the undertaking: he was 
certainly responsible for 17 of the 20 plates. 
Those remaining are anonymous, and may or 


nab 


4._SMALL WRITING-TABLE CORRESPONDING WITH ONE OF SHEARER’S 
DESIGNS. The arabesques, leaf ornaments and veneer do not appear on the original design 


may not have been his work. The fact that 
Shearer was selected by the society to provide 
these plates suggests, at least, that his standing 
in the trade was good. 

The second and third editions, of 1793 and 
1803 respectively, were illustrated with 29 
plates, “‘containing above two hundred various 
designs.”” The text and plates in each were 
identical. Of the nine additional plates, all of 
which are dated 1792 or 1793, six are by 
Hepplewhite (presumably by the firm A. 
Hepplewhite and Co., since George Hepplewhite 
had died in 1786) and three by William 
Casement, cabinet-maker of London. 

The majority of the plates, therefore, in all 
three editions were contributed by Shearer and, 
without exception, are dated 1788. They are 
mainly for bureaux, bookcases, library and 
writing-tables, sideboards and bedroom furni- 
ture. Considerable attention is paid to the 
fittings of dressing-tables. and dressing- and 
washing-stands. One plate, with six designs, 
is, in fact, devoted entirely to details of desk or 
writing-table interiors and to two alternative 
forms for the fitted top drawers of ladies’ 
dressing-chests. Both the sideboard table and 
the cellaret sideboard—a sideboard provided 
with lateral drawers and cupboards for wine 
that, at this time, was coming into general 
favour, especially for smaller dining-rooms, are 
comprehensively treated. They are described 


variously as straight-fronted, round (bow 
fronted), circular (semi-circular) or _ ser- 
pentine. Directions for costing and designs 


are given also for sideboards of more complex 
form, such as a “‘Celleret Sideboard, with 
Eliptic Middle, and Eliptic Hollow on each 
side’ or with “Eliptic Middle, and Ogee on 
each side.”’ 

One of the most popular varieties, to judge 
from the number of surviving specimens, and 
one illustrated by Shearer (Fig. 1), was the 
“Circular Celleret Sideboard: five feet long, the 
framing fifteen inches deep, two deep drawers, 
one prepared for the plumber, the other plain, a 
shallow angle ditto in the middle, a cupboard in 
each corner, veneer’d front, four plain Marlbro’ 
legs, and an astragal round the bottom of the 
frame.” Its cost of making, excluding timber 
and other materials, profits and extras, was 
£2 16s. This figure was, of course, basic, and 
one from which the cost of executing particular 
work was to be calculated. 

The extras listed are very numerous and 
include such items as: “‘two extra legs in front, 
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the wine of life 


Heady as the country’s wines the Spanish zest 

for life will quicken the pulse within you. 

Enticing food, gay guitars, cities bright with light and 
laughter. And for contrast the lazy ease of sun-hot 
beaches, blue seas lapping invitation. 

All part of the enchantment that Spain will 

spread around you. 


S&S Patriw 


Your travel agent will give you full 
information on Spain and how you can fly 


: Vberia OR 


AIR LINES OF SPAIN 


fly V7 


The Spanish National Tourist Office, 
70 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


Iberia Offices: 

London—19/20 New Bond Street, W.1. 

Manchester—Royal Exchange Arcade, Manchester Air Terminal, 2. 
Glasgow—De Quincey House, 48 West Regent Street. 


good.cooks 
are still on 
the Beeton Track 


. Still cooking the most 
superb dishes first intro- 
duced in 1860 by the world 
renowned Mrs. Beeton. 
Now, the 1960 Centenary 
edition of Mrs. Beeton’s 
Cookery Classic has been 
brought right up to date 
" by a panel of 58 experts. 
1,344 pages of wonderful 
recipes, ideas and methods 
—beautifully presented 
and illustrated. From 
all booksellers, price 50-4 


MRS. BEETON’S COOKERY 
AND 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


% 3,652 Recipes 
% Kitchencraft 
% Housecraft and Etiquette 
% Laundry work 

* Nutrition 

% Home Doctoring 

% Gardening 


or write for free illustrated 
leaflet to: 


WARD LOCK opepr. 10 


116 BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1. 


é 


Ob ng Seal (set 
Amethyst, Citrine, 
Bloodstone or 


£8. 15. 0. 


Cornelian) 


Round Seal (set 


Amethyst, Citrine or 


Cornelian) 


£7. 15. 0. 


Windjammer 
£5. 0. 0. 


BEX 
Dice (set Rubies, 
Pearls and Turquoise) 


SRE £6. 0. 0 


Caravan contajning 
Gipsy Fortune-teller 
and crystal. 


9 CARAT 


Gold Charms 


Beautifully made and remarkable for their 
detail (many actually open to reveal tiny 
figures), these gold charms are the perfect 
present to mark a special occasion. 

All bear a 9 carat gold hallmark. 

These are just a few from our range of more than (E 


120 interesting charms. May we send you a copy of 
our illustrated booklet? It’s entirely free of charge. 


Plain Gold Seal 


£2. 7. 6 GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED (Dept. CL) 


19 MARKET STREET, LEICESTER ’Phone 22531 


perrie r 


The natural 

properties in Perrier 
help to soothe the 
inner man when you’ve 


for her bracelet 


ue 


LS 


ite 
GOLDSMITHS 


eorge larra 


Perrier makes you sparkle 


5s.; ditto in the back, 2s. 6d.; if the middle 
drawer is made to run in square, and the end 
drawers to answer ditto, extra, 2s.; if two 
drawers in place of a deep one, when an angle 
middle drawer, 3s.; ditto, when the middle 
drawer is square, 3s. 6d.; sawing drawer fronts 
out of three-inch stuff, each cut, 1d.; tapering 
the legs, each side, $d.; oiling and polishing, at 
per foot in length, 5d.” 

Similarly, additional veneered work was 
charged extra. Veneering the top, for 
example, cost 5d. per foot in length; and, 
if the measurements of the piece as 
executed did not conform with the standard, 
allowance was directed to be made as follows: 
for ‘each inch, more or less, in length, 8d.; for 
ditto in depth of framing, 6d.” 

The semi-circular cellaret sideboard, of 
finely figured mahogany, illustrated in Fig. 2, is 
clearly related to Shearer’s design, although by 
no means necessarily executed from it. The 
proportions of this piece are pleasing and some- 
what unusual: the sideboard measures 5 ft. 
2 ins. in length, which is more or less standard, 
but is relatively deep from back to front (the 
extreme depth is 2 ft. 7 ins.) Such depth is not 
found in most surviving specimens, perhaps for 
constructional reasons, because a convenient 
disposition of drawers and cupboards was 
thereby rendered more difficult; but it would 
appear to have been intended to show in 
Shearer’s design. The shallow middle drawer 
of the sideboard is, as a consequence, sharply 
angled; it is flanked on the left by two drawers 
and on the right by one deep one, looking like 
two, fitted as a cellaret. The end cupboards 
are also angled. The taper legs, decorated 
with inlaid patere and pendant husks, are 
bevelled at the sides, and not of square section. 
The sideboard is fitted with two extra legs in 
front (by comparison with the design) and there 
are other refinements, such as “extra work in 
arch,’ below the middle. An _ interesting 
feature of the piece is the small ornament of 
Tunbridge Ware character. This, and the 
circular handles and plates, which are original, 
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suggest a dating in the last few years of the 
century. 

In another sideboard of this shape and 
character (Fig. 3), the middle drawer and end 
compartments are again angled. The con- 
struction whereby ‘“‘the middle drawer is made 
to run in square, and the end drawers to answer 
ditto” again was not adopted. The arrange- 
ment of drawers and cupboards, however, is 
very different from that of the preceding 
example: the middle drawer is flanked on each 
side by a deep cellaret drawer; there is a hinged 
cupboard on the extreme left, which is matched 
on the right by two shallow drawers. The 
sideboard, as was the rule, is of mahogany. 
The top is ornamented with a rose in half circle 
and edged with a banding of tulip wood. The 
taper legs have inlaid shells on a green ground, 
and the spandrels of the centre arch are inlaid 
with a broad fan decoration in boxwood. The 
length of the piece is 5 ft. 6 ins. 

The Book of Prices, regarded as a working 
manual or book of rules, was clearly of consider- 
able value to the cabinet trade. It was 
reprinted in 1793 and 1803, and was again re- 
issued, although with substantial modifications, 
in 1811, 1824, 1836 and 1866. That it was of 
equal value as a book of designs is open to 
question. 

The plates contained in the third 
edition of 1803 were identical with those of 
1793. None was withdrawn or modified; nor 
were any additions made. The second edition 
comprised, apparently, about 1,000 copies. By 
present standards the edition was not large. 
It was said to have enjoyed a “‘rapid sale’ with 
“daily demands for more.’’ These claims were 
not perhaps unjustified; and their truth is 
suggested by the fact that a similar publication 
entitled The Prices of Cabinet Work, with Tables 
and Designs, was issued in 1797 by a “‘Com- 
mittee of Masters, Cabinet-makers.” The work 
corresponds with the second edition of the Book 
of Prices, but contains additional plates. 

Shearer’s designs (which were in a large 
majority) had, in fact, been in circulation since 
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1788, over a period of some 15 years, at a time 
when fashions in furniture were rapidly chang- 
ing, and presumably were executed by 
cabinet-makers both in London and in the 
provinces. 

It is difficult to reconcile their popularity 
with the attitude of the trade and with senti- 
ments commonly voiced by furniture designers. 
Sheraton, for example, writing in the early 
1790s, was prepared to condemn Hepplewhite’s 
Guide on the grounds that the designs were 
already outmoded. ‘If we compare some of the 
designs with the newest taste, we shall find that 
this work has already caught the decline, and, 
perhaps, in a little time, will suddenly die in the 
disorder. This instance may serve to convince 
us of that fate which all books of the same kind 
will ever be subject to. Yet it must be owned 
that books of this sort have their usefulness for 
a time; and, when through changes of fashion 
they are become obsolete, they serve to show the ~ 
taste of former times.’’ There is evidence that 
many cabinet-makers at this date were con- 
cerned to advertise their goods as being ‘‘in the 
newest taste.” They felt compelled to cry 
the new fashions, even if, following a traditional 
craft, they preferred the old. 

The probable explanation is twofold. In 
the first place, Shearer’s engraved designs were 
essentially practical; unlike the majority of 
those displayed in other pattern-books (and 
comparatively seldom used as models for work), 
they were not designedly ornamental and did 
not readily date. Second, cabinet-makers in 
general were prepared and in a position to 
supply from stock furniture that ranged widely 
in price and quality; much of it was conservative 
in character, and it may be assumed that some 
part of it was made, quite deliberately, to 
established patterns that were no _ longer 
“In the newest taste.’”’ Some members of the 
public required new pieces in a style that was 
familiar to them, either as replacements or 
from free choice. 

Illustrations : 1, Victoria and Albert Museum ; 
2, 3 and 4, Lady Levey Art Gallery. 


The finest 
HAVANA 


— 


IUOMOVN UNIAN 


2AM > 


BEEFEATER 
EXTRA DRY GIN 


JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED + LONDON SE11 + DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 1820 


SUING 


GREATNESS- 


costs a little extra 


i—\> 


Your good taste will tell you that Beefeater Extra Dry, 

‘ the gin that’s distilled from pure grain— 
is gin as it should be. 

Try it in a dry martini—the Beefeater Martini—or 
“on the rocks”, and you will enjoy Beefeater 
Extra Dry at its very best. True, Beefeater 

; will cost you more than ordinary gins, 
but extravagance was never more 
magnificently justified. 


37/- A BOTTLE 


AMMA 


MT 


Good tweed looks 
A ready made raglan overcoat; fawn or 
grey bird’s eye, or check. £22. 15.6 


LIMITED 


Tailors, Hosiers and Hatters since 1785 


27 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Hyde Park 2276 


141-142 Fenchurch St., London E.C.3 
Telephone: Mansion House 1877 
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ARTFUL AVOIDANCE - 


HE two hands described below reached 

me on the same day; although one was 

played in Muswell Hill, London, and the 
other in Manning, West Australia, they have 
one feature in common. 


@0965 
843 
SAQI86 
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aK84 @ 10732 
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OK532 
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Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

The South cards were held by Mr. C. R. 
Fox; he opened One No-Trump and finished up 
in Three. The Six of Hearts was led to the 
Queen and King. 

There is nothing unusual about the general 
situation; South can see eight tricks, and a 
Spade finesse seems to offer the best chance of a 
ninth. In this instance, when the Diamonds 
were run off, something told the declarer that 
the simple plan was unlikely to succeed. 

West had to find four discards. Having 
decided to play his partner for the Queen of 
Clubs, he threw the Eight of Spades and his 
three small Clubs. East got the message, so the 
following position was reached: 


0965 
O84 
oe 
& 8 ‘ 
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N 

Cea, ena ae 

be 


S 
aA 
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As West had passed reluctantly over the 
opening No-Trump, his Eight of Spades discard 
looked like an honest signal and his hand was 
more or less an open book. South duly made 
the key move of cashing the Ace of Clubs before 
exiting with the Ten of Hearts; West could 
make his four winners, but he then had to lead 
into the Spade tenace. 

A player is on the way to master status 
when his card-reading tells him to look around 
for a better chance than a finesse. It is good to 
learn that Mr. Fox was complimented by his 
opponents; usually, on such occasions, they are 
too occupied with working out whether the 
contract could still have been defeated. That 
point seems to have been left undecided, and 
I am asked for my views on the best avoidance 
tactics by West. 

Assuming that he is smart enough to see 
what is coming, there are two things that West 
can do. The contract must fail if he can bring 
himself to part with one of his precious Hearts. 
His other discards are a Spade and two Clubs; 
one of the latter should be the Ten, to give the 
impression that he is left with the bare King or 
Queen. South will probably play as before. 
When he cashes the Ace of Clubs, West drops 
the King; then, after being thrown in to make 
his three remaining Hearts, he will have two 
cards of exit. If South comes down to a Club 
and the Ace-Knave of Spades, West gets off 
play with his small Club; should he bare his 
Ace, West can lead his low Spade. In either 
event the defence will take at least five tricks. 

The other line involves a slight risk, but it 
is almost bound to succeed unless South is gifted 
with second sight. West’s discards on the 
Diamonds are the Eight of Spades, Four of 
Spades, Two of Clubs and Ten of Clubs. It will 
thus appear that his original hand was this: 

@K874 QAJ9I62 O9 &K102 

Now, assuming that South pursues the 
same plan, West drops the King of Clubs under 
the Ace and is thrown in to make his four 
Hearts; and South, having kept two Spades and 


a Club, duly gets a rude shock when West exits 
at trick 12 with his carefully-preserved Four of 
Clubs. If East has had the wit to hang on to two 
Clubs, the contract goes two down. 

Heroic measures are sometimes forced on a 
defender when an end-play is imminent, Study 
the plight of Mr. Jeff Lathbury, one of 
Australia’s leading players, on the hand that 
follows. 


765 2 
Dealer, South. North-South game and 60; 
East-West nil. Bidding: 


South West North East 

1 Club 1 Diamond 1 Heart No bid 
3 Clubs No bid 3 Spades No bid 
4 No-Trumps No bid 5 No-Trumps No bid 
6 No-Trumps Double No bid No bid 


No bid 

North-South were playing the San Fran- 
cisco Four No-Trump convention, and the reply 
showed two Aces. Mr. Lathbury, sitting West, 
saw two reasons for doubling the final bid. First, 
as is often the case when the vulnerable side has 
a part-score, his opponents embarked on a slam 
without any great enthusiasm. Second, in his 
own words, “I had had a most miserable 
evening, so I doubled on the off-chance of 
putting them several down.’’ He was on the 
point of leading the Ace of Diamonds, with the 
idea of switching after a look at the dummy, 
when something caused him to change his mind. 

South was apologising to his partner for 
landing the side in a hopeless contract, a piece 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1594. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
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By M. HARRISON- RAY 


of gratuitous information ‘ 
one or both of the major < 
by East. The lead of a 
most likely to secure ti 
but West soon had caus) 
Having won the first 
of Diamonds, South casht 


1 suggested that 
night be stopped 
Viamond seemed 
‘ximum_ penalty, 
‘egret this effort. 
with the Knave 
= King-Queen of 
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Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 5 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1595, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2, not later than the first ont on the morning of 10. 


Spades and started on the 
fine card player, the fate 4 
painfully evident. The « ining lead had 
obligingly rectified the cole oP a squeeze, and 
the end position would be uh Fa 


arts; as he was a 
sre for West was 


OSD 
sone 
= 

ZA 
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The Ten of Spades folle vs, and West is 
ruined. His double has mar .cd him with the 
King of Clubs; he has to ‘sare the Ace ot 
Diamonds, and a throw-in wii! force him to lead 
into the Club tenace. 

There was only one hope. With a casua 
air, he threw the Four of C:ubs on the fifth 
Heart and the Queen of Diainonds on the Ter 
of Spades, leaving himself with the Ace-Eight 
of Diamonds and the bare King of Clubs. Coulc 
South be seriously blamed for misreading the 
situation? Convinced that ‘West’s last three 
cards were the bare Ace of Diamonds and the 
guarded King of Clubs, he triumphantly 
claimed his contract after leading dummy‘: 
Diamond at trick 11. The Ace won, and West 
then played the Eight of Diamonds with an au 
of mock bewilderment. It was no time foi 
jubilation, however. South happened to be the 
boss of Mr. Lathbury’s firm. 


ACROSS 


1. Refuse to go in one! (8) 

. Starts to get back dry (6) 

9. Male done out of a drink (8) 

Does he wield his rod in a corner? (6) 

11. Scramble for money (4, 4) 

13. Quick to supply the missing words (6) 

14 and 16. Seizing the opportunity, it is clear (9 
. Iam able to take a big tub in Rome (7) 

and 21. Mother of a scoundrel in Holland (9) 
. Mark this sound (6) 

. It is a bore having to dress people (8) 

. Being kept in hospital, Alf turns in soor 
after 5 (6) 

. The great church I enter to serve, he migh 
say (8) 

- He is less specialised than the minstrel (6) 

. “T like a . He is the only honest thief’ 
—Charles Lamb (8 


DOWN 


. What the Pompadour foresaw would com 

after her time (6) 

. She was killed in a flash (6) 

. Island wine (6) 

. There is something red in what is set befor 

the artist (6) 

. However spiritual, he needs sustenance (5, 3 

. It is all about W-~ ington (8) 

. The plan is to r in out-of-the-way sur 

roundings (8) 

. Riding costume to get at home (7) 

and 16. Keep the hussan being out of if 
though one of much s‘ anding (6) 

. Not discontented with a .vrn rag and a broke! 

flute (8) 

. The carver and his ¥ 

. A saint in the garden 

. She kept an eye on her brother’ s cradle (6) 

. “A master-light of all orr 


—Wordsworth (6 
of the east” 
—Shakespeare (6 


. “From out the fiery 


. Good for a lot of fruit (6) 


which appeared in the issue of October 13, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Desperados; 
Tree; 12, Upset; 13, Non-jurors; 
20, Orchid; 21, Glees; 25, Harmonica; 26, 
28) Demoralise; 29, Kind; 30, Prettiness. DO\WN.—1, 
2, "Splash; 3, Event; 


6, Chap; 
14, Put up; 


pion; _19, Clear out; 


9, Silver-gilt; 
16, Parian; 
Moans; 27, Arid; 
Discus; 
4, Argonaut; 5, Oblong; 7, Harmonic; 
8) Pleasant; 1 Curate; 15, Uricon; 17, Noah’s ark; 18, Scor- 
22, Linear; 23, Samite; 24, Assess; 26, 


10, The winner of Crossword No. 1593 is 
Mr. Peter Pilkington, 
Barn Cottage, 
Litlington, 
Polegate, Sussex. 
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SHERRIES OF DISTINCTION 
Tio Pepe is an old favourite but have you ...and then there is the popular 
tried Amontillado the family the new taste in sherry 
sherry or a superb cream sherry ...Spain’s Dry Oloroso... 


NECTAR 


CREMA 
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BRITAIN’S VANISHING STEPPIN 


WARD 


(Right) 2—STONES ACROSS THE 


UNLIT stepping-stones across a shallow 
S river can make as pleasing a scene as any 
other in the country. There are two or three 
or just possibly four lines of stepping-stones of 
which photographs appear from time to time in 
magazines and books, but very few people could, 
off-hand, name more than six good lines in 
England. Yet some six-inch Ordnance Survey 
sheets will mark stepping-stones five or six times 
in three miles. I think that I can recall as many 
marked on the River Duddon in the Lake Dis- 
trict. 

After that introduction, it should be stated 
that this is going to be a rather negative article, 
or a discussion with a disproportionate number 
of things described as not known, and with no 
sure past and no positive future clearly outlined 
or forecast. It might be as well to dispose of 
some of the daunting negations now. 

Stepping-stones are, in a sense, the pro- 
genitors of all stone bridges. They form the 
simplest and most obvious device for enabling 
a walker to cross a shallow ford dry-foot. It 
would be reasonable to expect at least a nodding 
reference (preferably rather more) in books on 
ancient bridges or the history of bridges. But 


e 


3 and 4.—WEST-COUNTRY STEPPING-STONES: 
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Written and Illustrated by J. D. U. 


1.—STEPPING-STONES AT BOLTON ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 
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G-STONES 


“Stepping-stones are, in a sense, the progenitors of all stone bridges,” 


RIVER NADDER AT WILTON HOUSE, NEAR SALISBURY, NOW REMOVED 


anyone may pick up volume after volume 
without learning a thing. The subject is too 
vague and too trivial to interest the historians 
and architects, too slight or not certainly ancient 
enough for the archeologists and antiquarians. 
An enquiry of the librarian of the Society of 
Antiquaries elicited the answer: “‘No article on 
stepping-stones appears in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; nor is there any reference to the 
subject in the voluminous subject-catalogue of 
our library.’’ From a senior officer and con- 
sultant on ethnology in the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York came a state- 
ment: ““No evidence is available that American 
Indians made use of stepping-stones to cross a 
stream. I searched the literature but found 
nothing.” 

An archeologist of international repute 
(sometime Director of the British School in 
Rome) kindly informed me that in his experience 
stepping-stones are rare anywhere in Europe. 
In much travel by mule-tracks in the Balkans 
he had seen none at all. He had seen a few 
examples in Italy; none was likely to be earlier 
than 1800. He did not know'of any early or 


pre-Reformation references to stepping-stones - 


BELOW CHAGFORD 


ACROSS THE BARLE AT WITHYPOOL (left) AND ACROSS THE TEIGN 


in England, or of any example that could be 
convincingly attributed to the Middle Ages. 
Archaeologists and scholars take some 
convincing (very properly), yet this may be a 
suitable place to mention that the famous 
stones in the Wharfe at Bolton Abbey in 
Yorkshire (Fig. 1) are supposed by many people 
to have been first fixed by the monks of the Ab- 
bey. Certain much-worn stepping-stones across 
the River Wylye in the garden of Wilton 
House are reputed to have been trodden by the 
nuns of the Benedictine House formerly here. 
But nothing that could reasonably be called 
convincing or proof can be adduced. Less than 
seven years ago that great river-bounded 
garden had another longer line of stepping- 
stones, in the River Nadder, far above the 
famous Palladian bridge (Fig. 2). But, I was 
told, the river authorities had complained that 
these stones were a nuisance and a danger, and 
they were accordingly removed. The trouble 
was apparently that the stones checked and 
collected branches of trees and other débris and 
gradually built up a kind of rubbish dam that 
both obstructed the flow of water and was also 
liable to break, with unfortunate results. This 
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‘“New York was never like this!”’ says Our Man 
Inside? A 
of wallpapers. 


You find Our Man in a contemplative 
mood; in a quiet courtyard not a stone’s 
throw from the heart of London. It is not 
the tree that catches his eye and his 
imagination but the noble new building 
that surrounds it—the Sanderson building 
in Berners Street. Even Our Man, who 
has been everywhere and seen all, takes 
his hat off respectfully to it. 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD. SHOWROOMS: LONDON: BERNERS ST. 
LEEDS: 30 LOWER BASINGHALL ST. MANCHESTER: 


LEICESTER: CHARLES S$ 


8 KING ST. LIVERPOOL: 


great, wide, wonderful world 
A feast of fabrics. Peace. 
Spaciousness. Expert and willing advice 
for the asking. The opportunity to choose 
fabrics and papers as they shou/d be chosen 
—together and at leisure. 

Come to Berners Street if you can; to buy 
or simply to dream. If you can’t, call at any 
of the Sanderson showrooms listed below. 


In all of them you will find much the 
same wonderful choice and exactly the 
same friendly, helpful service. 


SANDERS 
WALLPAPERS 


AND FABRICS 


W.1. GLASGOW : 5-7 NEWTON TERRACE. EDINBURGH: 7 QUEEN ST 
RANELAGH ST. BIRMINGHAM: 255 
. EXETER: HIGH ST, BRISTOL: 4-6 THE HORSEFAIR. SOUTHAMPTON: 6; THE AVENUE, BRIGHTON: 1 


CORPORATION ST, 
5-9 DYKE RD 
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there 
between 
meals 


BREAKFAST LONDON 


DINNER BOMBAY 


These epics in stone, symbolic of 
man’s driving quest for spiritual 
truths, are living monuments to a 
deeply reflective way of life, creating 
an image profound and permanent 
. . . This is India—Ten Thousand 
Images. 


The big jets fly you there in 
just 12 hours. A streamlined 
network of road, rail and air 
communications, and luxuri- 
ous hotels with their traditions 
of personal attention, bring 
India’s ten thousand images 


within easy reach. 


ten thousand images 


Details from all TOP Travel Agents or— 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE: 28, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 


Gin Distillers  Booth's Distilleries Limited 


“ That's 


better — 
that’s 


sl” 


BOOTH’S 


DRY GIN 


The Gin that is mellowed in oak casks 


Standard sizes, also half and quarter flasks for the pocket 


SSSA... 


READ - WRITE 
RELAX * SLEEP 


with Maximum Comfort 
in the New 


GROSVENOR 
Adjustable Reclining Chair 


Castor-mounted. 
Spring-stuffed upholstery. 
Self-adjusting back, lever con- 
trolled by the occupant. 
Adjustable leg-rest, which slides 
away when not in use. 

Both arms hinge outwards for 
easy access. 

Extras include polished wood 
table and reading desk. 


Carters 


The chair designed by 
experts to give the greatest 
relaxation and comfort 
By appointment, 


Invalid Furniture Manufacturers 
to the late King George VI, 


+ > > b>b+ 


65, Wigmore Street, 


London, W.1 
Phone: Welbeck 0071 


INVALIO 
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5.—DOVEDALE STEPPING-STONES, “AMONG THE MOST OFTEN PHOTOGRAPHED IN ENGLAND.” 
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(Right) 6.—STONES IN 


THE NORTH RIDING BETWEEN AYSGARTH AND SEDBERGH 


removal of stepping-stones by or for authority 
within the last decade is surely worth noting 
by anyone who may record stepping-stones or 
seek to write a history of their passing. Of 
the Bolton Abbey stones the Estate Office 


_ wrote in October, 1959, that they were 57 in 


number and that it was hoped soon to replace 
three that were missing. 

Tarr Steps across the River Barle, on 
Exmoor, are not stepping-stones but a crude 
type of clapper or cyclopean bridge. Guide- 
books normally describe this bridge as Bronze 
Age and suggest an antiquity of about 3,000 
years. In fact it has been washed away 
almost completely in at least two floods since 
1900 (and how many: times since 1600?). The 
present survival of Tarr Steps is entirely due to 
rebuilding. If so great structure can suffer thus, 
how much more likely is the loss of mere step- 
ping-stones! It may be further asked what 
survival really means. Originally-placed, un- 
moved stones? Or should not a continually 
maintained succession suffice to qualify for 
antiquity—at least with stepping-stones? 

Looking at a map of the Barle I found 
stepping-stones marked further up-river, just 
under Great Bradley. After a scramble down 
steep wooded slopes with tracks marked here 
and there by deer, I came to the river at the 
point indicated and found what might once have 
been a stepping-stone crossing—a_ crudely 
paved stepping-off place between two trees, 
but with only two stones in the actual river 
left showing above water. Further 
up, on the lower edge of Withypool, a 
useful line of stepping-stones does 
exist (Fig. 3). 

There is a good and picturesque 
line of stepping-stones, sometimes 
attended by Muscovy ducks, just 
below Chagford across the River 
Teign (Fig. 4). Twenty-five years ago 
(perhaps still) there were stepping- 
stones in the sands at Perranporth in 
Cornwall. 

About the same time more than 
half the stones across the River 
Nevern, outside Newport, Pembroke- 
shire, were still in position, though, 
of course, unused. Two years ago I 
noticed that the gaps were wider and 
that fewer stones of this old tidal 
crossing remained. The Usk formerly 
had stepping-stones about two miles 
west of Brecon; but Wales must surely 
have a few complete lines to this day. 
There used to be a good set across the 
Ewenny near the ruins of Ogmore 
Castle, Glamorgan, a short distance 
from Bridgend. Twenty-five years ago 
someone wrote that these were prob- 
ably Norman stepping-stones and 
contemporary with the castle. Several 
years later I read that they were 
threatened by some kind of modern 
development. 


The stepping-stones of Dovedale, Derby- 
shire, must be among the most often photo- 
graphed in England (Fig. 5). Further north, in 
Yorkshire, there used to be a substantial set at 
Hardcastle Crags, near Hebden Bridge. Only last 
year I looked in the window of a village shop in 
the North Riding and was given a chance clue by 
a picture postcard to hitherto unknown stepping- 
stones near the road from Aysgarth to Sedbergh 
(Fig. 6). The next day there was the well- 
known line across the Rothay by the side of a 
road north of Ambleside in Westmorland 
(Fig. 7). I was told that several other lines also 
survive, including one or two that are per- 
manently under water—in addition to what- 
ever may yet stand in the already-mentioned 
River Duddon. 

Two days later, standing on the bridge at 
Newton Stewart in Galloway, I noticed down 
the much-shrunken river what appeared to be 
stepping-stones. A passer-by said that they 
were stepping-stones, but no one had used them 
for a long time. Presumably there will be many 
others in Scotland—a country that has not been 
worked over to the same degree as England by 
students of the old, odd or curious. 

On the easterly way home from that 1959 
drive we turned aside at Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
see and photograph the stepping-stones at 
Jesmond Dene. These, however, are in a kind of 
public and urban park. Pleasant though the 
setting is, within the limitation of the context, 
the stepping-stones must be ranked as not quite 


7A LAKE-DISTRICT LINE OF STONES ACROSS THE 


ROTHAY, NEAR AMBLESIDE 


the real thing, by reason of their artificiality. 
In the same sense modern stepping-stones made 
in a garden, perhaps as a feature of a river 
developed partly for fishing and partly for 
beauty, such as I once noted 20 years ago across 
the Kennet at Tyle Mill, Sulhampstead, Berk- 
shire, seem to belong to a rather different class 
from primitive or strictly utilitarian crossings. 
But what—to leap back to Scotland—should 
one say of that curious crossing (does it remain 
to-day?) leading to Spectacle E’e Fall at 
Strathaven in Lanarkshire (Fig. 8)? 

A criticism of artificiality might be made 
against what is perhaps the only well known 
line of stepping-stones in the Home Counties— 
the line that carries the ancient Pilgrims’ Way 
across the River Mole near the foot of Box Hill, 
at a point between Borough Bridge and Dorking 
(Fig. 9). Indeed they are not stones, but pre- 
cisely shaped concrete blocks held by steel in the 
river bed. They are set on a picturesque curve 
and were the gift of a former Home Secretary, 
Mr. Chuter Ede. 

In some sense apropos of this—for this was 
the renewal of an ancient crossing—TI recall 
having seen the repair of stepping-stones cited 
among the tasks or duties of some National 
Park authority—the only kind of official 
printed reference to stepping-stones (other than 
on maps) that I have found. But in 1937 I 
did have an official letter from Scotland 
Yard with the information that “about 12 
stepping-stones” remained beside a _ water- 
splash where a by-road crosses the 
River Pinn, south of Swakeleys near 
Uxbridge, Middlesex. These would 
have been especially remarkable as 
near-London stepping-stones, but in 
1955 an informant reported that no 
trace then survived and that “the 
river is now taken in a culvert under 
the track.” 

I have been told in letters of 
many former stepping-stones—for 
example, across the Tees in York- 
shire, and across Badgworthy Water, 
which forms for some miles the 
boundary between Devon and Somer- 
set. I remember others, 40 years ago, 
across Danesbrook, another Exmoor 
stream that forms part of the county 
boundary. Some stepping-stones 
shown on six-inch maps of Dartmoor 
are no longer there. On a recent 
visit to Bigbury in South Devon we 
were told that former stepping-stones 
on a tidal track to Aveton Giffard 
had gone. But at Thurlestone there 
was information that stepping-stones 
across the marsh to Bantham still 
survived. Investigation eventually 
revealed that these were stepping- 
stones without any water and, there- 
fore, scarcely worthy of the name. 

Also in the category of odds 
and ends recollected or noted may 
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THE SWISS WATCH INDUSTRY 


LOOK at the watches other men wear. 
Look at your own. 
You've worn it— how long? 
Is it true to your standing today ? 
With a slimmer, more masculine modern Swiss watch 
(perhaps self-winding or calendar) on your wrist, 
your need to appear up to date is accomplished. 


SWISS WATCHES 


... seen and believed 
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8 and 9.—MODERN VERSIONS OF STEPPING-STONES. Oil drums filled with concrete near Strathaven, Lanarkshire (left); concrete 


blocks fixed to the river bed with steel across the Mole near the foot of Box Hill, Surrey 


be mentioned the exiguous remains of a step- 
ping-stone crossing to a stream not far from 
Cuddesdon, Oxfordshire, to which I was guided 
several years ago. I was then advised that 
they used to be kept up in the old days when 
many farm-workers and other country people 
walked, but not now. Some interesting corre- 
spondence that followed an article of mine in 
The Times, in the summer of 1937, included a 
reference to the stepping-stones ‘‘74 in number, 
I think, by which Lady Anne Clifford’s 
pensioners at Beamsley hopped or ‘hipped’ 
to church at Bolton.’”’ These would presumably 
be the already-mentioned stones at Bolton 
Abbey, or could there have been another 
crossing downstream, nearer Beamsley? There 
was also reference to Henry VI, which I never 
followed up or did research into, making his way 


from Lancashire to Yorkshire by way of Bun- 
gerley-Hippings. 

Under Hipswell the Oxford Dictionary oj 
English Place-names indicates that it was 
Hiplewelle in Domesday and suggests: “‘‘Stream 
with stepping-stones’? The first el. may be an 
OE hyppels ‘stepping-stones,’ a derivative of 
hyppan ‘to hop’ from which is formed dial 
hippings ‘stepping-stones’.”’ 

Some young children in West Somerset 
of whom I asked the way to stepping-stones 
referred quite blithely and accidentally to 
crossing-stones. Enquiries made of hikers or 
ramblers have not proved fruitful. Somebody 
once wrote that there was a Stepping-stones 
Road in Coventry. I recently addressed an 
enquiry to a Stepping-stones Cottage in the 
Forest of Wyre, but without eliciting a reply. 


The truth about stepping-stones can be 
simply summarised. Their day is done. The 
internal combustion engine has helped much to 
end their era, much as it had helped to remove 
so many fords from our roads. But stepping- 
stones once had a real if small place in the his- 
tory and development of human communi- 
cations, and they might therefore merit the 
attention of some leisured country scholar of 
antiquarian tastes. It would be interesting to 
know something of any earlier mentions of 
stepping-stones and of how many countries 
have used them. That, someone may say, is the 
dry-as-dust aspect. The other aspect—the 
world of solitude with star-like water crowfoot 
and dazzling dragonflies, of dipper and grey 
wagtail, kingfisher and speckled trout—forms a 
dreamlike setting. 


WHEN PEDESTRIANS HAVE PRECEDENCE 


MOTORIST is driving with exemplary 
care. By most unhappy chance, though, 
his car hits a foot-passenger on a pedest- 

Tian crossing. You would be willing in the 
particular instance to impute no fault to the 
motorist; yet he is not only obliged to compen- 
sate the pedestrian for injuries suffered, but is 
also under penalty for breach of a positive law. 
For Parliament has created a new offence, 
has imposed a strict liability: the motor- 
ist is not to enter the crossing when a foot- 
passenger is already upon it. Excuses are to be 
brushed aside. 


The Strictness of the Law 


The strict duty results from a regulation. 
This, however, is a law equal in its imperative 
effect to one put forth after full debate in 
Parliament. For the Minister of Transport and 
Civil Aviation makes it “in exercise of his 
powers under .. . the Road Traffic Act, 1930.” 
It was the delegation that Parliament debated 
and entrusted; and from it stems many a law to 
be disobeyed at your peril. One is this: ‘““Every 
foot-passenger on the carriageway, within the 
limits of an uncontrolled crossing, shall have 
precedence within those limits over any vehicle, 
and the driver of the vehicle shall accord 
such precedence to the foot-passenger if the 
foot-passenger is on the crossing within those 
limits before the vehicle or any part thereof 
has come on to the carriageway within those 
limits.” « 

When the Minister makes a regulation, he 
makes it as a law-giver; he is not an innocuous 
arbiter elegantiae, making statements of what 
good taste expects from a well mannered 
motorist. He has done this in the Highway 
Code. The breach of an article in this orderly 
arrangement of the rules of good behaviour is 
not of itself attended by other penalty than the 
disapproval of right-thinking citizens. The 


By W. J. WESTON 


breach, though, may serve to usher in a penalty: 
“A failure on the part of any person to observe 
any provision of the Highway Code shall not of 
itself render that person lable to criminal 
proceedings of any kind; but any such failure 
may in any proceedings (whether civil or crimin- 
al) be relied upon by any party to the proceed- 
ings as tending to establish or to negative any 
liability which is in question in those proceed- 
ings.’ Your conformity to the Code is likely to 
bring an answer in your favour; your non- 
conformity is likely to bring an answer against 
ou. 
_ Two instances that emphasise the strictness 
of the duty to give precedence call for the 
motorist’s careful note. In the first you may be 
inclined to agree with the Nottingham Justices; 
they thought, erroneously the Divisional Court 
said, that on the facts the motorist had no case 
to answer. He was driving a trolley-bus to- 
wards the city and was nearing a crossing on the 
far side of which was a pedestrian crossing. His 
speed was moderate and he was keeping a good 
look out. Unluckily, however, a large lorry com- 
ing from the city was turning into a street and, 
so doing, was shutting out at least half of the 
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RIDERS IN THE ROW 


OVING swiftly through the amber light 
Of autumn sun that spills across the park, 
The viders come; a warm enchanting sight, 
Their faces flushed, the horses’ glossy dark 
And chestnut coats against the cool green grass, 
The quick thud of the hoofs, the flying earth, 
The wind-caught words and laughter. As they pass 
The trees, the sky, the ripples of their mirth 
Ave caught and intermingled with the light ; 
The sight and sound are blended into one ; 
The rhythmic movement of the horses’ flight 
Is shot with golden arrows of the sun. 
DouGLas GIBSON. 


pedestrian crossing from his view. He could not 
see that an old man, partly blind and partly 
deaf, had started to amble across; the move- 
ment of traffic appeared to preclude any foot- 
passenger’s being on the crossing, and he went 
on. When he did see the man the driver braked 
violently and swerved, but the side of the bus hit 
and injured the man. 

The three members of the Court agreed that 
there was a case to answer. “It is,’’ said the 
Lord Chief Justice, “the duty of a motorist, 
when approaching a pedestrian crossing, to 
drive in such a way that he can stop if, in fact, 
there is a pedestrain on the crossing. . . .The 
case must be remitted to the magistrates with 
an intimation that there is a case to answer.” 
There was an infringement of the Regulation if 
the driver entered the crossing when, though he 
could not have known it, a pedestrian had al- 
ready entered (Lockie v. Lawton, Queen’s 
Bench, 1959). 


Where Does a Crossing Begin? 


The magistrates, in Hughes v. Hall, 
Queen’s Bench, 1960, also erred. They thought 
that the pedestrian crossing began at the 
approach studs, not at the studs bordering the 
striped lane and that, the motorist having 
entered the space between the studs before the 
foot-passenger stepped upon the crossing, he 
had not failed in his duty to give precedence. He 
was driving at a reasonable and proper speed 
along the Conway Road, Colwyn Bay. As he 
neared the crossing a lady, who looked to neither 
right nor left, stepped upon it and had gone 
some distance when the car struck her. The 
magistrates dismissed the information: but 
the Divisional Court said: “It is clear beyond 
doubt that the limits of an uncontrolled crossing 
are the studs bordering the striped lane. It is 
plain that the prosecutor’s contention is correct, 
and that an offence has been committed.” 
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Guide to Cognac... 


You have lost your way, monsieur? Then we—my dog and 
I, you understand— must take the blame. For we obscure 
your view of the milestone. 

Permit metohelp you. Youarein ‘La Grande Champagne’ 
—the very heart of the Cognac district. To you, perhaps, 
that means nothing: but to me it means everything. 
Ecoutez un moment... 

I work for Les Hennessys. They will accept only those 
brandies that come from La Grande Champagne for their 
V.S.O.P. Cognac, not just FINE CHAMPAGNE like some other 


HENNESSY V.S.O. 


V.S.O.P. Brandies, but GRANDE FINE CHAMPAGNE — and that, 
monsieur, is something unique... like your formidable 
motor, or si vous permettez, the elegance of Madame your 
wife. 

Ah! So you have just come from a visit to La Maison 
Hennessy in Cognac? Then you will have seen with your 
own eyes the largest stocks of Cognac brandy in the world. 
But remember, it is I in my vineyards of La Grande 
Champagne who have helped to build their quality. 
Straight on for Bordeaux, monsieur—et bon voyage! 


< ) 


Every drop of Hennessy V.S.O.P. Brandy is “GRANDE FINE CHAMPAGNE’ from the finest vineyards 


of the Cognac district. 


And Hennessy XO? 


Ca va sans dire! 


FARMING NOTES 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE 
DAIRY SHOW 


HE Dairy Show, to be opened 
next Tuesday at Olympia, W., 
has not attracted quiteso many 
cattle entries as in some other years. 
With rising standards those who are 
doubtful whether their animals, good 
as they may appear at home, are quite 
up to Dairy Show quality seem to have 
decided to save the expense of ex- 
hibiting. No doubt too the general 
reduction in farm staffs makes it more 
difficult to have an experienced cow- 
man away in London for a whole 
week. Even so, there should be plenty 
of competition in each of the leading 
dairy breeds and between the breeds, 
with the British Friesians and Ayr- 
shires most numerous. The poor 
summer this year is reflected in a sharp 
fall in the entries in the honey section. 
Last year there were 77 entries and 
this year there are only 38. Princess 
Alexandra is this year’s president of 
the British Dairy Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation and acting as deputy for her 
will be Lord De La Warr. 


Effects of the Rain 


EPTEMBER rains gave the ground 

such a soaking—the gauge re- 
corded nearly 4 ins.—that all culti- 
vations and grain drilling were held 
up for the first week of October. The 
ground has worked well where it 
has been dry enough to complete 
cultivations and get autumn wheat 
sown. The local corn merchant tells 
me that he is doing a good trade in 
seed grain and fertilisers, so he judges 
that farmers have planned to plant a 
full autumn acreage. It is always a 
comfort to have some grain in the 
ground before Christmas and so lighten 
the spring planting programme. We 
are still busy potato lifting, which was 
held up for a fortnight by the heavy 
rain. The crop is a big one and it is a 
telief to know that the Potato Mar- 
keting Board with Government back- 
ing is now able to support the market. 
To have left prices to find their own 
level until Christmas would have made 
a lot of trouble for growers. Not 
everyone is in a sufficiently strong 
financial position to hold off the mar- 
ket and wait so long for the Govern- 
ment guarantee to take effect. Sugar- 
beet too is a heavy crop. There is 
indeed plenty of field work.ahead of 
us for weeks to come. 


Tax Relief on Broilers 


HOSE who produce broiler chick- 

ens have been worried because in 
some cases they have not been granted 
the tax allowances on broiler houses 
that farmers get on ordinary farm 
buildings. Now the Treasury has 
agreed that the activities carried on in 
broiler houses are in all cases to be 
treated as husbandry so far as capital 
allowances and agricultural invest- 
ment allowances are concerned. The 
ruling applies to any kind of intensive 
rearing of livestock for the production 
of food for human consumption on a 
commercial basis by any method. 
This is the outcome of representations 


made by M.P.s who felt that, although” 


broiler stock may not be home-bred or 
their food home-grown, this new 
industry is part of farming and should 
be treated as husbandry. 


Combating Fowl Pest 


CTOBER until Christmas is the 

time when there is most trouble 
with outbreaks of fowl pest, and all 
concerned with the poultry industry 
are being asked to co-operate in a 
campaign to prevent the continuous 
spread of the disease. The feeding-stuff 
trade is taking part in this campaign 
and manufacturers are being asked to 
pack poultry foods in new sacks and 
see that their representatives who call 
on farmers take precautions against 


spreading the infection as they go 
from one place to another. It is much 
better that they should not have any 
contact with poultry and if they must 
do so they should wear protective 
clothing and disinfect themselves and 
their cars before they go on to the 
next farm. 


Butter Crisis Feared 


UROPEAN countries foresee an- 

other butter crisis centred on 
the United Kingdom. Ours is a tradi- 
tional market for the main exporters, 
and other countries who temporarily 
have surplus supplies to get rid of are 
asked by the O.E.E.C. Ministerial 
Committee to keep out of the U.K. 
market. Butter prices are normally 
kept at a higher level on the Continent 
than here and so we get the benefit of 
any seasonal surplus as well as the 
regular shipments from New Zealand, 
Australia and Denmark. This year, 
moreover, we are producing more 
butter at home. The Milk Marketing 
Board expects to make butter through- 
out the year and so has ample supplies 
of skimmed milk to offer to farmers at 
43d. a gallon delivered. I am afraid 
the butter market will not give us 
much of a financial return. 


World Farm Survey 


O bring Britain into the world 

census being taken by the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations next year will not, 
fortunately for farmers, involve a great 
deal more form-filling than we are 
accustomed to in the usual agricul- 
tural returns. There will, however, be 
a 26-item form to get supplementary 
information that will be sent out 
next January. The questions will 
relate particularly to the area of the 
holding, ownership, management, 
water supply and irrigation. Some 
18,000 farmers will be asked. to com- 
plete a more detailed form with which 
they will get the help of the Ministry’s 
field officers. No farmer enjoys filling 
in forms, but if the forms come in 
January and are not too compli- 
cated, no doubt we can find time for 
this indoor exercise. 


Contrasts in Productivity 


M 8 greater increases in food 
production are needed in the 
less developed countries before real 
progress can be made in stamping out 
hunger and malnutrition. This is 
emphasised by Mr. B. R. Sen, the 
director-general of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, in a fore- 
word to the organisation’s annual 
report, The State of Food and Agricul- 
ture. In North America, Europe, 
Australia and New Zealand yields and 
productivity have risen rapidly since 
the war as farmers have taken advan- 
tage of progress in agricultural science 
and the exports of agricultural 
products have increased in value by 
about six per cent, in the past year. 
But elsewhere agriculture is hampered 
by the outgrown customs and tradi- 
tions of past ages. Taking the world 
as a whole the year’s increase was no 
more than two per cent. North 
America, with surplus stocks, again 
had a record season, most of the 
increase being in livestock products, 
maize and cotton. One of the main 
tasks of F.A.O. is to spread the gospel 
of better farming by providing tech- 
nical advice and aid to the countries 
that need help in raising food produc- 
tion to match proper standards of 
nutrition for their people. Britain 
takes a part in this by contributing to 
the financing of F.A.O. and also pro- 
viding technical staff for the missions 
sent to the countries that need help. 


CINCINNATUS. 
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Safeguard your milk 
ann SAVE Money 


£175 Complete 


Lister Inchurn Coolers 
(with stands) each £7.8.0 


Lister Surface Coolers 
from £11.6.6 


Cools 80 gallons of milk a day at 
a dairy temperature of 90° F-and 
up to 110 gallons per day at lower 
dairy temperatures. 


Can be used with surface or 
inchurn coolers. 


WATER 
PUMPS 


Prices from £22.5.0 (incl. motor) 


Lister pumps give you water ‘‘on tap’’ wherever 
you want it. Full free advisory service available 
to make sure you- have the right pump for 
your purpose, 

Other pumps for all purposes, electric or engine 
driven. 


Running costs 
ninepence per day. 


approximately 


Several thousand gallons of milk 
can be cooled by one filling of 
46 gallons of water. 


R. A. LISTER & co. LTD., Dursley, Gloucestershire. Phone 2371. 


London Office: Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Phone TEMple Bar 9681. 


Architect: Felix Goldsmith, A.R.I.B.A. 


COLT cedar houses 


Speedily and easily erected—anywhere. 
Craftsmen built of the finest materials. 
Individual in character and requirements. 
Low maintenance costs. 

Warm in winter—cool in summer. 
Guaranteed delivery dates. 


Send 2/- P.O. or comprehensive illustrated catalogue, 
showing plans of over 40 single houses, village halls, 
sports pavilions, etc. 


W. H. COLT, SON & CO. LTD. 


Bethersden, nr. Ashford, Kent 
Telephone: Bethersden 210 & 216 
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A Bathroom by 
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BOLDING 


A bathroom feature of character is 
illustrated here. Rich coloured Swedish 
Green Marble encloses a spacious bath 
and is one of a number installed at 
Sutton Place, Guildford 

for Paul Getty, Esq. 


You are invited to visit our Mayfair 
Showroom, at 58 Davies Street, W.1, 
where you will see many delightful 
bathrooms of the highest quality 
materials and workmanship. 
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MENTZENDORFF 


PIGS 
SPELL y, 
MONEY 


Here’s a wonderful opportunity to invest in 
British livestock, which will appeal both to 
large and small investors looking for high 
return coupled with safety of investment. 
Efficient farming methods and favourable 
marketing, allied to certain guarantees, 
together ensure a yield well above the average. 


For full details of this unique opportunity please 
write to: 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK 


PRODUCERS LTD. 
Surety House, 15 Woodstock St., London, W.1. 


Please let me have details of your investment 
lan. 
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Inyour own garden... 


GRINDELW ALD Grand Hotel Regina 

New and strictly 1st class. 100 rooms with bath or shower. Your hotel 

for pleasant and exciting winter sports holidays. Tel. (036) 3 26 51. 
Alfred Krebs, Owner-manager. 


ADELBODEN Sport & Kurhote!l Nevada 


And “Old Tavern,’’ centre of entertainment. Grill-Bar-Dancing, own Ice- 
and Curling-rinks, Artificial Ice-rink, season December-April. -All-inclus. 
rates from fr. 29.— Propr. Family Oestreich. 


MURREN Palace Hotel 


5,450 feet a.s.l. Agencies or Manager, J.T. Affentranger, P.O. Box 52, 
Mirren. 


WENGEN Palace Hotel 


4,300 feet a.s.l. Leading hotel in the marvellous and unique ski-ing country 
of the Jungfrau-region. Special ‘“‘all-inclusive’’ rates January 11 to 31 and 
March. Please book early. F. Borter, Man. Proprietor. 


Only experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 
GODALMING, SURREY 3212/5 tines 


Makers of the well-known Fernden Tennis Courts 
for 35 years 


TRANSPARENT- WATERPROOF. MCTHPROOF F R E a 
POLY THENE 


10 Food Bags witl 
every order of 5/-0 


WINTER HOLIDAYS 


in the sunny Commonwealth are this year’s holiday bargains! 


SHEETING 
FOR GARDEN - HOME -FACTORY (Ae soldat) 


thene gloves wit! 

every 10/- spent. 
ideo! for Clothing end Bed 
ding Storage. Machine Covers. 
Book Covers ~ Eosy-te-mone 
Greenhouses ~ Gorden Froees 
~ Cloches. ete. 


At last we can offer fully inclusive holidays (travel, hotels, 
excursions, transfers, etc.) for the same cost as the return air fare. 
These air holidays are not charters, you travel on B.O.A.C. 
regular services as ordinary passengers with full services. Some 
examples: 10 nights in Hong Kong, with excursions, transfers, 
full board, costs £375. The normal air fare is £374 8s.; 10 nights 
in Tobago £242 8s.—return air fare, £242 8s. 


Free illustrated brochure from 


HOGG, ROBINSON & CAPEL-CURE LTD. 


Passage & Travel Agency 
STAPLE HALL, STONE HOUSE COURT, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Royal Aero Club, 
19 Park Lane, Water Street, 
London, W.1. Liverpool, 2. 

e & 

17 Albert Square, 20 Easy Row, 
Manchester. Birmingham, 1. 


Per 
Lineal yd. Stand Super. Hvy 
48” wide Bid. 11d. 2/4 
72” wide 1/1 4/5 3/6 
144” wide 2/2 3/- 7/- 


FOR ALL PURPOS! 
POLYTHENE BAGS (@ryy tele) 


10 100 500 each 10 10 
6d. 4/— 15/- 18x24 6d. 4/6 32! 


MEMBER 


Sd. 6/6 2375 | 24x60 1! 916 87) 
1/2 11/6 43/- | 3660 3/- 27/- 180/ 
12x15 1/6 14/- 49/- 48x 80 5/- 45/- 410! 
12x18 1/9 14/6 56/6 56 x 84 6/— 55/- 510! 
14x20 2/11 18/6 81/- 62x84 7/- 65/- 601! 


2 Tower Gardens, Post: Up to 5/-, Sd., 10/-, 1! Over 10j-, 1! 


RADE ENQUIRIES ELMBRIDGE 5271 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LID 


(Dept. CL 200), 29, Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surre 
pense Ae Sata ces esata Es 
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“THE ESTATE MARKET 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
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FARM BUILDINGS 


is not far distant when fancy prices 

for agricultural estates, based to a 
‘large extent on sporting rights and 
other intangible assets, are not so 
_easily obtainable, and buyers think 
again in terms of the net income 
derived from rents, the provision of 
farm buildings will obviously exercise 
a profound influence on market values. 
|Some observations by  Lieut.-Col. 
R. B. Verdin, president of the 
Country Landowners’ Association, 
_have great significance. 


| I: as many people think, the time 


Losses on Cow-houses 


HE gist of Colonel Verdin’s 
remarks, contained in a speech 
entitled Agricultural Landowners Look 
Ahead, was that it was essential for 
landlords to study very carefully the 
prospects of various farming com- 
modities if they were to avoid heavy 
losses of capital as a result of putting 
money into fixed equipment that soon 
became outmoded. He referred to the 
enormous losses suffered as more and 
more cow-houses were abandoned in 
favour of yards and parlours, and he 
went on to say that an immediate 
| problem confronting landowners was 
whether to increase grain storage 
facilities in case the country joined the 
Common Market and higher prices for 
corn were obtainable, or to hold off on 
account of the mounting costs of the 
cereal deficiency payments. 


“Guessing Right” 

HE importance of ‘‘guessing right”’ 
when it comes to the provision of 
fixed equipment. can scarcely be 
exaggerated, for the loss of capital 
incurred by erecting specialised build- 
' Ings that turn out to be unsuited to 
the long-term needs of the farmer for 
whom they were built is only the 
beginning of the story, for rental 
values depend on production, and, if 
a farmer’s profits are restricted 


through shortage of equipment, the 
| landlord will not be in a position to 


ask him to pay more. And should the 
time come when the estate has to be 
sold its market value will suffer con- 
siderably if the gross income obtain- 
able is unsatisfactory. 


Fear of Reduced Grants 


AYING tribute to the valuable 
help supplied to landowners and 
farmers by the Farm Improvement 
Scheme for providing fixed equipment, 
Colonel Verdin said that he was 
worried to see rumours that the 


| Goyernment were thinking of reduc- 


ing grants from 3314 per cent. to 
25 per cent. He was afraid that the 
money voted by Parliament for the 
grants might be exhausted before the 
end of the statutory period in 1967, 
but he thought that it would be 
desperately unwise to restrict the 
scheme in any way, as the standard 
of our fixed equipment might well be 
one of the more important factors in 
enabling us to meet overseas com- 
petition in the future. 


ROTHERFIELD ESTATE SOLD 


NCLUDED among several im- 

portant sales of farm land held 
Tecently is that of Major J. R. Abbey’s 
Rotherfield estate, which covers 2,454 
acres between Crowborough, Sussex, 
and Tunbridge Wells, Kent. The 
property, formerly part of the Mar- 
quess of Abergavenny’s Eridge estate, 
includes 17 dairy and mixed farms and 
840 acres of woodland, and it has a 
rent roll of about £4,000 a year. It 
Was sold privately by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. 

Mr. T. I. M. Walker-Munro’s Cote 
House estate, a freehold residential 
and agricultural property of 450 acres 
with a 17th-century manor house 


= 


situated at Aston to the south-west of 
Witney, Oxfordshire, has been sold for 
£75,000 by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. Franklin and 
Jones. 

A total of £37,500 was obtained 
for the Fawkham Manor estate of 
254 acres, near Farningham, Kent, 
which was auctioned the other day by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., on 
behalf of Parkwood Properties. The 
sale took place in three phases, 
Fawkham Manor, the principal house, 
being sold before the auction for use 
as a nursing home, two blocks of 
arable land, park and woodland being 
sold under the hammer, and some lots 
changing hands _ privately later. 
Two cottages remained unsold. 


ROUNDING OFF A PURCHASE 


M® PAUL GETTY, who last year 
bought Sutton Place, Guildford, 
Surrey, and its surrounding park land 
from the Duke of Sutherland, has now 
rounded off the purchase by acquiring 
the outlying portions of the estate 
totalling about 500 acres, with the 
result that the Duke has no further 
interest in the property. The land 
sold consists of Ladygrove Farm and 
Burpham Court Farm with 12 cottages, 
and the deal was negotiated by 
Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor. 

A block of farm land extending to 
317 acres, together with 22 acres of 
wood land, situated in the parishes of 
Arlington and Selmeston, East Sussex, 
was sold at auction the other day for 
£16,500 by Messrs. Bernard Thorpe 
and Partners. The comparatively 
low average price was partly because 
values do not normally run very high 
in this district and partly because the 
land has no houses and little in the 
way of buildings, with the exception 
of a fine tithe barn. 

Another farm that has an excep- 
tional tithe barn—it is believed to be 
the second largest example in the 
country—is Hartpury Court, which 
covers 150 acres in the valley of the 
River Leadon, five miles from 
Gloucester. It was owned and farmed 
by Lady Dorothy Lygon until 1955, 
when it was bought by Mr. W. L. 
Powell, the present vendor. The 
property includes a stone-built house, 
good stables and buildings. Itis to be 
auctioned by Messrs. Bernard Thorpe 
and Partners’ Hereford office. 


£16,500 FOR ITCHEN FISHING 


HERE is no doubt that the demand 

for good fishing and shooting 
continues on the upgrade, so that it 
was not surprising to learn that 
Messrs. James Harris and Son obtained 
£16,500 at auction for Fulling Mill, 
a cottage at Easton, near Winchester, 
Hampshire, with 1,130 yards double, 
and 600 yards single, bank rights on 
the River Itchen. 

Another fishing property that is 
for sale is the Pynes stretches on the 
River Exe and associated waterways. 
Messrs. Guy Michelmore and Co. 
will be offering it on November 25, on 


- the instructions of Viscount St. Cyres. 


In this instance the rights extend to a 
total of five miles and 495 yards 
exercisable in the parishes of Exeter, 
Upton Pyne, Brampford Speke and 
Stoke Canon. Though until recently 
it has not been possible to keep 
records owing to the fact that 12 
salmon rods and an unlimited number 
of trout rods have been let to in- 
dividual fishermen, the agents state 
that the catch for each of the 12 
salmon rods, based on those whom it 
has been possible to contact, averages 
from 15 to 20 fish per season. And 
this year the catches from 10 rods (two 
did not fish) totalled 161 up to the 
middle of April. 
PROCURATOR, 


tlenderson 


P. C. HENDERSON LTD 


Our expert Packers will carefully 
protect and load your household 
and personal property to ensure 
their safe arrival. 


MOTCOMB STREET 


933 


SLIDING DOORS for lovely homes 


NEW ‘Double Top’ WARDROBE DOOR TRACKS 


For space-saving sliding doors to wardrobes and built-in cup- 
boards. For openings from 1 ft. to 8 ft. wide, and for two or 


for three doors, from 34/- per set. 


List DT 


‘Ultra’ 
OVERHEAD GARAGE DOOR 


The outstanding Overhead 
Door Gear. “Ultra” sets are 
now seen everywhere. From 
£10.15.0 per set. Complete 
with silent quality timber door 
(illustrated) for under £18. 
List OD 


‘Loretto’ 
CABINET ROLLERS 


“Loretto” Standard Sets for 
cupboards and cabinet doors. 
Suitable for 4, 5 and 6 ft. 
Openings. From 34/- per set. 

List L 


*Tangent’ 
GARAGE DOOR GEAR 


Famous “Tangent” Sliding 
Gear for Garages. To slide 
doors smoothly round the 
corner. Standard Sets fro 
228/-. 400,000 sold. , 
List T 


‘Marathon’ 
DOOR SLIDERS 


“Marathon” Ball-Race Run- 
ners for interior doors. In 
thousands of lovely homes— 
ships—coaches—hospitals, etc. 
everywhere. Nine Standard 
Sets from 42/-. “Lobby” 
Housing Sets from 32/6. 
List M 


Our 130 years 
experience is at your service. 


ROMFORD 


y RELIABLE 

a) REMOVALS 
BY ROAD 
Be Se 
BY AIR 


™ PANTECHNICON 


- BELGRAVE SQUARE 
TELEPHONE: BELGRAVIA 3636 


SPECIFIED BY 
LEADING ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS 
Throughout the World 


Sliding Door Gear 


or any door, partition or window 
Af > ?P 


that slides or folds 
ESSEX 


arts for 
130 years 


LONDON SWI 
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A man is known by the company he keeps 


The brandy—Remy Martin V.S.O.P. 


A host is known 
by the cigar he offers 


Not every guest is a connoisseur. But few ever fail to detect the 
subtlety or appreciate the compliment of a fine Havana. 

And the host who offers H. Upmann Havana Cigars enjoys an 
extra satisfaction. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, and in body, 
they bear fragrant witness to the skill and reputation of the cigar 
maker—and also to his own good taste. 


H. UPMANN 


eM4 
HAVANA CIGARS Ss 
HABANA) 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE TOWN THAT THE 
ROADS FORGOT 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


P | \HE purpose of Dr. A. L. Rowse’s 
book called St. Austell: Church, 
Town, Parish (H. E. Warne, St. 

Austell, 25s.) is “to celebrate.the 700th 

anniversary of the dedication of the 

parish church of St. Austell in Corn- 
wall, and thereby to contribute to its 
repair and restoration.’ This is a not 
uncommon aspiration and the fulfil- 
ment is often enough reasonably 
gruesome. 

But St. Austell has been lucky. 

In Dr. Rowse’s Cornish Childhood one 

reads: “I had a clear, pretty voice as 

a child, which became a really remark- 

able singing voice as I grew into boy- 

hood.”’ It is not surprising that the 

young Rowse exercised this voice as a 

choirboy in his parish church. The 

church was the one with which Dr, 

Rowse’s new book is partly concerned. 


precarious affairs to those fully-seenand 
not less potent invaders, the summer 
visitors—the growing herd of sacred 
cows that comes annually to Cornwall 
to be milked. In between there is the 
township which for centuries was not 
on any main road and so escaped both 
the blessings and the bludgeonings of 
such civilisation as was elsewhere 
developing. There was not much 
agriculture. Tin and copper had their 
ups and downs and finally china clay 
proclaimed its dominance by throwing 
up those snowy sierras that even from 
Falmouth I can see on a clear day 
baring their teeth against a blue sky. 
Dr. Rowse has reason to know them. 
His father worked there and in 1914 
was paid 18s. a week. 

He takes us through the whole 
story, letting us see St. Austell as 
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ST. AUSTELL: CHURCH, TOWN, PARISH. By A. L. Rowse 
(H. E. Warne, St. Austell, 25s.) 


FRIEND WITHIN THE GATES. By Elizabeth Grey 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.) 


WITHOUT LET OR HINDRANCE. By Eric Cleugh 
(Cassell, 21s.) 
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Dr. Rowse calls himself in this St. 
Austell book “‘a mature and ageing 
historian,’ and when any mature and 
ageing writer worth his salt looks back 
upon his childhood something pretty 
good is almost certain to happen. 
(Look at Dickens. Look at Renan.) 
He may have disliked, even bitterly 
detested and resented, much that hap- 
pened to him in those years. But when 
all is said and done morning is morn- 
ing, full of “the earliest pipe of half- 
awakened birds’; and when, later, 
those birds are “singing of summer in 
full-throated ease’’ they seem to re- 
member where, and how, they learned. 
to sing at all. A good deal of bitterness 
vanishes, and hurt amour propre rises 
like a clearing mist, and they see more 
clearly. 


The Unambitious Parish 


Something of this has happened 
to Dr. Rowse and the consequence is 
a beautiful book, a fine tribute to his 
birthplace from St. Austell’s most dis- 
tinguished contemporary son. It is a 
town that has not produced many 
distinguished people. Dr. Rowse him- 
self speaks of Bishop Colenso as the 
only St. Austell man to step out of the 
parish into history. All the same, do 
not take my tribute to Dr. Rowse in 
the spirit in which G.B.S. once said 
of J. R. Clynes that he was probably 
the finest Labour minister named 
Clynes ever to come out of Oldham. 
Dr. Rowse is a distinguished historian 
by any standards. To me one of the 
fascinations of the book was to find 
the mind which has so freely ranged 
over the immensity of Tudor England 
withdrawing and concentrating itself 
upon an unambitious parish. He is 
like an oceanographer sipping a cup 
of water in the back parlour. 

The range, though, is enormous— 
from those half-seen but potent 
creatures the Celtic “‘saints’’ who kept 
a glow-worm spark alight in Cornish 
and other hedgerows when Rome had 
withdrawn to look after its own 


occasional travellers saw it and re- 
corded it; chronicling the doings of 
the few families of local eminence; 
noting that it was not till 1871 that 
the town had any sort of school. 
“That there was no school either in 
the town or the parish through the 
centuries must have had an important 
effect on the inhabitants; we probably 
owe it to this that St. Austell produced 
so few men who made any mark in the 
life of the nation. . .. Now new schools 
are springing up everywhere; perhaps 
we are over-compensating the wants, 
the hard paths, the straightened ways, 
of the past.” 

Something more than local patriot- 
ism is behind the author’s assertion 
that. “‘there is a sense in which it is not 
invidious to say that the parish of St. 
Austell is the heart of Cornwall. At 
least it is the most representative, for 
it has everything of Cornwall in it.” 

If all our parishes could be as 
pleasantly and authoritatively me- 
morialised as this, what an addition 
would be made to the record of English 
history! The photographs and draw- 
ings are excellent and, perhaps as an 
expression of parish pride, the pub- 
lishers are a St. Austell firm of printers 
who, I am told, have never published 
a book before. They have certainly 
done Dr. Rowse proud. Their book is 
a pleasure to handle and look at. 


NURSE CAVELL’S STORY 


Miss Elizabeth Grey, in Friend 
Within the Gates (Constable, 12s. 6d.) 
has retold for younger readers the 
tragic story of Edith Cavell. But the 
book does not ‘“‘write down” to the 
audience it hopes to reach. Any 
reader will find the record clearly and 
simply made. It is now all but 50 
years since Nurse Cavell, middle-aged 
and in the full flood of an important 
career, was shot by the Germans in 
Belgium. Miss Grey, in an epilogue, 
says: ‘“‘The execution of Edith Cavell 
shocked the whole world. That a 
woman—and a nurse—should have 
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A man is known by the company he keeps 


or the first time... 


a complete range of 


matching cabinets 


tereo 


& Hhieh 
Fidelity 


She knows beauty when 
she sees it...and when 
she hearsit....She found 
the finest technical re- 
production and superbly 
crafted furniture in match- 
ing TV, Stereo and High 
Fidelity Cabinets—with a 
choice of Queen Anne, 
Sheraton, Louis XVI and 
Georgian stylings. 


The cigar—H. Upmann Havana. 


A host is known 
by the brandy he serves _ 


LL 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is more insult 


than compliment. The correct thing to serve after meals 
is a cognac of liqueur quality. This is why the perfect 
host gladly pays that little bit more for a really fine liqueur 
brandy like Remy Martin. A genuine Fine Champagne 
V.S.O.P. Cognac. A brandy defined by French law as 
Fine Champagne because it is made exclusively from 
grapes grown in the two finest districts of Cognac. And 
it is reassuring to remember that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


aX > a 


~y,% « 
e Sd e & 
anly by — [ ¢c riod Isigl Fide lity 
~ _S ~~ — 
Write for an illustrated brochure to 28 South Street, Mayfair, W.1 (GROsvenor 4686) 
or see your appointed Period High Fidelity agent. 
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REMY MARTIN 


336 


hilprufe 


Cold days, damp ‘ 
days, changeable — 
days—days which 
demand the pro- 
tection that only 


Chilprufe can pro- a 


vide. 


Chilprufe 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING — continued 


Underwear for Ladies 


Soft, smooth, finest ure wool, skilfully cut, beautifully 
finished and washes indefinitely. Also House Coats and 
Dressing Gowns in a wide choice of colours, with clever 
embroidered designs. A further refinement in underwear 
is a new range of garments in a mixture of Pure Wool and 


Pure Silk. 


' Also Children’s Underwear, Outerwear, Tailored Coats, Shoes, Toys, 


and Men’s Pure Wool Underwear. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED FOLDERL 
CHILPRUFE MILLS - LEICESTER 


You can rely on Chilpruspe 


Superb 


Of 3 soups 
Z,4i3 77 E 
TV MADE WITH 


REAL TURTLE 
Shark’s Fin 
Chinese 
Bird’s Nest 
Bisque 

de Homard 
Kangaroo Tail . 
Clear Oxtail g 
Consomme 


\ 


Ly, 
Y Ne 


From high-class food stores, or if not available locally 
please write to the makers. 


BENDER & CASSEL LTD. 
74, Brewer Road, London, N.7. 


Paris Academy 


SCHOOL OF 
FASHION 


Designing, Sketching, Draping, 
Dressmaking, PATTERN-MAKING 
and CUTTING, which are the 
essentials of making smart, good- 
fitting clothes, can be 
learned quickly and 
easily by our POSTAL 
TUITION. 


Visit the 
Academy or write 
for particulars to: 


Mme. J. TROIS 
FONTAINES, 
299 Oxford St., 
London, W.1. 


(Opposite John 
Lewis’ Store) 


Mayfair 5640 


suffered such a fate seemed impossibly 
brutal at that time. Thirty years 
later, unfortunately, it had come to be 
accepted as a ‘natural’ hazard of war.” 

That is true. If such an execution 
took place in the present temper of the 
nations, who exterminate women and 
children by the thousands in order to 
gain their ends, it is doubtful whether 
recruiting in England would rise, as 
Miss Grey says it rose then, “‘to an un- 
precedented level.’’ For one thing, 
there would be no volunteers to re- 
cruit. We should all be in it from the 
word go. Thus the story of this 
woman’s life is worth re-reading if only 
for its comment upon the world we live 
in—a world still believed by many, 
oddly enough, to be getting better and 
better. 


Beyond Her Vocation 


In any case, a world shocked 
because a nurse was executed over- 
looks the fact that Edith Cavell was 
not shot because she was a nurse. She 
consciously, though at first with doubt 
and apprehension, stepped outside her 
vocation. She had gone to Brussels, a 
long time before the war, to help a far- 
sighted doctor named Depage to 
reform the somewhat backward condi- 
tions of Belgian hospitals and especi- 
ally to train a corps of nurses in those 
concepts of duty and sanitation that 
Florence Nightingale had preached 
and practised in England. She chanced 
to be on holiday in England when the 
first World War broke out, but she 
voluntarily returned to Brussels to go 
on with what she considered her mis- 
sion, for the work was at a critical 
pitch. 

As most people know, she became 
involved in an escape route. She used 
the hospital of which she was matron 
as a place where wounded men could 
be brought back to health and passed 
on to the route, and also as a place 
wherein unwounded men could be 
rested for a while and sent on their 
way. She also sheltered young Bel- 
gians of military age, who should have 
reported to the German police for 
duty. As the situation developed she 
became involved with all sorts of 


people whom the Germans, not with- ’ 


out reason, held to be dangerous. She 
does not séem to have realised, even 
after her arrest, that her life- was in 
danger. During the trial she turned 
to her fellow prisoners and whispered: 
“What does it matter—so long as we 
are not shot?” and after she had been 
sentenced she “‘stood as if turned to 
stone, her face livid with shock as the 
import of the sentence penetrated her 
mind.” 


Memorable Actions, not Words 


And now her effigy stands near 
Trafalgar Square, with the few 
memorable words she ever uttered 
engraved beneath: “‘Patriotism is not 
enough..’’ She was not much interested 
in uttering memorable words, only in 
doing memorable things, and she did 
not think them to be memorable. She 
was an austere woman, not easily 
approachable. There is a pathetic note 
in a letter she wrote to her nurses from 
her prison cell: “I have loved you 
much more than you think.’’ To her, 
love expressed itself in devotion to 
duty. In this same letter she wrote: 
“T told you that devotion would bring 
you true happiness; and the thought 
that, before God and in your own eyes, 
you have done your duty will sustain 
you in trouble and face to face with 
death.’’ The world being what it is, 
such sentiments would hardly be con- 
sidered memorable. But I think they 


are more worth pondering than the 
four famous words that have already 
worn- down to the thinness of a 
platitude. 


AMBASSADOR ON THE 
LIGHTER SIDE 


Mr. Eric Cleugh, who began his 
Foreign Office career as a Probationer 
Vice-Consul and ended as an Ambas- 
sador, says that it is very nice “if at 
the beginning of your career you are 
called ‘Here, you!’ and at the end 
“Your excellency ’.’’ His book Without 
Let ov Hindvance (Cassell, 21s.) tells 
how it worked out in his own case. It 
is a good thing, he says, to take your 
privileges at their face value and not 
become pompous. “Then, upon retire- 
ment, you will not mind being pushed 
on and off buses instead of ‘alighting’ 
from your official car driven by a 
respectful chauffeur. You can then 
enjoy the luxury of reminiscence, and 
you had better make the most of it 
because it is the only luxury which 
your pension will permit.” 

From these few lines you may 
deduce that in this book Mr. Cleugh 
is not pompous. During the second 
World War he was Consul and then 
Consul-General in Los Angeles, and 
that, except when he was in Danzig, 
was the only time during his career 
when matters of deep international 
tension were in the air. Even so, they 
do not enter notably into his book. 
We learn far more about film-stars and 
their doings than about the deep pre- 
occupations of those years, You will 
find this true throughout the book. 
He served in Uruguay and Paris, in 
Mexico City and Colon, in New York 
and Los Angeles, in Havana and 
Danzig, in Texas, Washington and 
Panama. Wherever he goes it is of the 
lighter side that he makes a record, 
except for Danzig, where, behind the 
“Tron Curtain,” there was little light 
to discern. 

Only rarely does he make his own 
oblique comment, such as: ‘‘Once or 
twice I visited the United Nations 
Assembly and it was a strange experi- 
ence to see and hear representatives of 
all nations of the world gathered to- 
gether to achieve collectively the most 
noble purposes, which virtually none 
of them, privately, had the slightest 
intention of promoting if they con- 
flicted in any way with the interests of 
their own country.” 

It makes a readable book at a 
light level. 


SS ee 
SCOTLAND IN COLOUR 


HOSE who love Scotland will find 

remarkable value for money in 
Scotland's Splendour (Collins, 365s.). 
It is primarily a picture book, with 
over 250 photographs in black and 
white and in colour; but each section 
has an extended text written by 
experts, such as Seton Gordon, who 
describes the North, and Tom Weir, 
who deals with the Central Highlands. 
The colour photographs, which are of 
outstanding quality, are provided by 
the Scottish Field; the winter snow- 
scapes are especially fine. 

Travellers who are inspired by 
Scotland’s Splendour to drive north of 
the Border would do well to take with 
them the A.A. I/lustrated Road Book 
of Scotland, available to A.A. members 
for 20s. There are 270 itineraries to 
simplify the planning of journeys, 
a gazetteer listing »yer 2,000 towns 
and villages, with such details as early- 
closing and market days, and a final 
section incorporating Bartholomew’s 
road atlas of Scotland, at 5 miles to 
the inch, There are over 1,000 line 
drawings of places and objects of 
interest. 
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. . . In every woman’s life Bo : 
| | 1.ere when the ordinary, the 3 
| é 
| mediocre, the second-best ee 
H 
no longer pleases . . . only | 
BTS 
comes eae i 
| the real thing will satisfy. 1 
| 
| How true this is of furs! 
a Then is the time to go along, 
as so many of today’s most 
fortunate and discerning 
women do, to the salons of 
National Fur Company— 
after 82 years still a family 
business of specialist furriers, 
where you can be certain 
that whatever fur you 
choose will be the best 
that your money can buy. 
; 
Specialists in ; 
Fine Furs ‘ 
since 1878. 
HA 
4 
Illustrated Catalogue 
of models for the 
\ 1960 season gladly 
} 
sent on request 
GRETNA 
A lady’s bottine 
in suede hide, lined 
with sheepskin. Elasti- 
cised ribbed-wool top. 
Microcellular rubber sole. | 
In black/all black and in nut i 
or red with oyster grey top | 
and sole to tone. 65/9 
| ! 4 
i LTD: 


193-195 BROMPTON RD. 
LONDON S.W.3 


Also at: 

Birmingham ° Cardiff 
Carmarthen ° Exeter 
Leicester . Swansea 


Newport (Mon.) 
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Moorlands 
bring warmth into 
fashion 
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Morland 


Keep your feet warm and nice-to- 
look-at in Morlands cosy sheepskin- 
lined boots and slippers, from all 
good shoe shops. Write for illustrated 
folder showing full range, and address 
of nearest stockist, to Morlands, 
Dept. CL1, Glastonbury, Somerset. 
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ORING A LA MODE 


HE very modish traveller 
probably thinks only of 
dressing for the ultimate 
destination. The enthusiasts to 
whom the means of transport are 
more important than the end must 
dress differently, choosing clothes 
that do credit to their car yet are 
comfortable and easy to drive in. 
Looking round the London 
stores it seems that it should be 
relatively easy to assemble clothes 
for the road. Most women may 
prefer slacks to skirts, but feel they 
may need both. The new collection 
designed by Bonnie Cashin, mostly 
for country and travel, at Liberty’s, 
often includes a choice of skirt or 
trews: both might be worth buy- 
ing to suit different occasions. The 
suit photographed for this page 
introduces a new use of canvas or 
sailcloth, and this extremely well- 
known American designer has also 
used Grenfell cloth (the tough, 
hard-wearing, wind-proofed and 
shower-proofed cloth that has 
been to the top of Everest) for a 
really rugged coat half-lined with 
kidskin—one of this designer’s 
favourite materials for motorists 
or travellers. 

A poncho, thick and woolly, 
is another of her ideas for cross- 
country motorists. Ponchos are 
wonderfully warm on long jour- 
neys in open cars, but, once off, can 
be folded flat and packed away as 
easily as a motor rug. 

Gannex, another extremely 
tough material (and another that 
has reached the top of Everest) 
began by emphasising its purely 
practical features. A few months 
ago, Gannex jackets and coats, 
doing all that was claimed of 
them, were magnificent protective 
clothing for explorer, gun or fisher- 
man, but weren’t chic. But things 
have changed. Gannex is still 
protective, but is being used for 
well-styled coats and jackets in 
excellent beige, string and off-white 


An extremely soft and: supple suéde shirt, ideal for driver‘or co-driver. It is worn 
with tartan worsted trews and toning showerproofed poplin cap copied;from‘the old 
tweed deerstalker. All from Burberrys. The background is a caravan, hand-carved 
and painted, which stands, during the spring and summer months, in the grounds 
of Kenwood, Hampstead. (Below, left) A practical outfit for motorists by Bonnie 
Cashin, the American designer. The easy-fitting jacket is lined with fur fabric 
and matches bias-cut skirt or sleekly fitting slacks. All are made of beige-coloured 
canvas and fasten with dog-lead clips. At Liberty’s 


colours. Some only show the material’s own plaid back as lining; others 
are lined with fleece. These are at Lillywhite’s, who also have excellent 
flared skirts made of this damp-proof, draught-proof material. 

At Simpson’s (Piccadilly), the present range of Slinkies (trousers with 
turn-ups, in cavalry twill, Bedford cord, tweed or worsted tartans) and 
Sleekers (narrower legs, widish turn-ups, and made in elasticised nylon) 
has been supplemented by another group of trews that, though 
unnamed as yet, are sleeker and slinkier. These have no turn-ups, are 
much tighter and are being made in much the same materials (tartans, 
worsteds, tweeds, etc.). 

This store is geared to casual clothes. The newest head scarves 
here (an essential for most car drivers) have been plotted round a Cries- 
of-London scheme. At present only one Cry is available (Cherry Ripe— 
Round and Sound, Five Pence a Pound, Duke Cherries) in rich deep 
colours that are echoed by a mushroom, chartreuse, deep blue or paler 
blue border. An alternative to a scarf is a hooded jacket, or separate 
hood. Simpson have these in nylon with a charming white nylon fur 
border and Lillywhite’s have an absolutely enchanting hood that, 
though meant for ski-ers, would be ideal for motorists. This is knitted, 
ties under the chin and is bordered with white rabbit fur. Simpson 
suggest a long hood-scarf. This consists of a double scarf, opened 
at one centre edge so that it can be slipped on the head, and the 
long ends wind round the throat. Made in Ascher’s crépe Giselle in all 
the exquisite colours that that implies, these scarves have great allure. 

Leather is one of the stoutest materials for car coats as it is 
impervious to moderately bad weather conditions and can often be 
cleaned by wiping over with soap and water. Suéde finishes, if 
less able to throw off a downpour, are sometimes washable. Both 
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smooth and suéde surfaces are 
being largely used for topcoats and 
jackets, as well as for shirts. These, 
front-buttoning up to now, are 
supplemented by a delicious slip-over- 
the-head shirt in pliable suéde with 
self ends to tie beneath a shirt collar; 
a Spanish import by Bettina. New, 
too, are suede car coats made from 
Bulgarian baby lamb. These, like the 
old shearling coats, use: the natural 
white wool as lining, but are infinitely 
softer and more pliable. Simpson 
have them in a particularly soft blue 
(an Italian painting blue), tan or deep 
mushroom. All are leather buttoned. 
These coats are rather more expensive 
than the old shearling types. A three- 
quarter-length coat costs £32; a 
jacket is £28. 


JT pRACTICALLY the same wardrobe 

is needed by motorist as ski-er: 
sun-tan oil or protective cream, dark 
goggles, hair-hiding hat, scarf or 
hood, trews that will stretch without 
seating and a protective, wind-defy- 
ing coat. Both too need sweaters and 
there is certainly no dearth of these 
in London stores. At present a great 
many come from Italy (somehow I 
hadn't credited the Italian designers 
with such skill with knitting needles). 
The | most “spectacular 1 have 
seen so far is a bulky affair in big 
stocking-stitch with huge polo collar. 
Collar and yoke are white and the 
rest shades down through several 
minky-brown colours. ‘Simpson have 
this as well as others in shaded water- 
melon pink or green. 

Simone Mirman’s new hat collec- 
tion, though productive of nothing 
that one could possibly bear to 
maltreat, brought forth a new 
idea. This is a perfectly plain 
jerkin-jumper, usually — sleeveless, 
braid-bound and made of black and 
white calf skin, pony skin, beaver, 
Persian lamb or even blue seal (this 
last with sleeves). All are matched 


Warm and easy to wear, this finger-tip-length coat is made in a thick, soft-surfaced wool. It is pale blue, 
introduce the same pale blue. (Right) A washable, pale sand-coloured suede coat (an Italian import) t 
over a slim dress made of the same washable suéde. The silk scarf is patterned with tiny motor-cars. 
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An easy-fitting jacket with a rather more formal air made of donkey-coloured 


suéde and fronted with ocelot. 


This is worn with black trews and sweater. 


Lillywhite’s. All the leather and the leather gloves are by Morley 


At 


with hats or caps of the same fur, 
including some beret shapes worn 
well on the side of the model girls’ 
smooth, shingled heads. Nothing 
could be prettier and hardly anything 
more useful. A jumper and cloche 
hat with somewhat pointed crown, 
both made of printed jersey, were the 
introduction to the first hat show, and 
to a new departure by a milliner. 

Apart from fur, and fascinating 
plaited mixtures of moufflon and 
satin, the most used material is 
chenille (Mr. Ascher’s, of course). This 
silky material seems absolutely right 
for Madame Mirman’s new _ hats, 
which are head-covering but not head- 
hiding. Brow and hair both show, and 
the general effect is of great and 
becoming lightness. 

Some hat-caps fit the head 
snugly, like an acorn cup fits theacorn. 
Others are draped into Persian tur- 
bans. Cloches develop pointed crowns. 
Pill-boxes are worn forward and 
nonsenses to dress up cocktail party 
frocks are worn further forward still. 
Light in construction, these are all 
interpreted in materials that, like the 
chenilles; can only be described as 
rich. 

The chenille hats are designed 
with wit and humour. There is a 
charming little draped pill-box made 
of grey and topaz chenille that, like 
the Grand Panjandrum himself, has 
a little round button on top. It also 
has a short matching scarf. A new 
beret is made of glowing tourmaline- 
pink chenille. An acorn-cup hat is 
made of brown and black feathers, 
worked vertically so that they look 
like bamboo thatching. A wonderful 
cloche is made of tiny white feathers 
and banded with brown ribbon. A 
turban fit for a young Persian prince 
is draped in supple white jersey. 
Another turban, narrow and not in 
the least bulky, is made of ruched 
rose-coloured taffeta and is slashed 
up in a peak over the forehead. A 


and so are the thick knit collar and pompon-topped cap. The tartan trews 
hat can be worn over white cashmere sweater and white tweed skirt, or 
All at Aquascutum’s 
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FINo 
SAN PATRICIO 


VERY ORY NATURAL SB 


ie 
"San Parricio 


For many years revered and enjoyed in distinguished sherry- 
drinking circles it can now be obtained at high-class bars, 
restaurants and wine merchants. GARVEY’S FINO SAN PATRICIO 
is internationally known as Spain’s most celebrated true 

Fino sherry. For the elegance, crispness and superb bouquet 


of a supreme dry sherry, ask for... 


GARVEY’S FINO SAN FAPrRIGie 


EM PORTED BY MAT TA EW ChARK | & SO NSS Mi EIDE Vane > hiOO KH OU SE. biOiNsDIOue E.C.4 
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(Left) The modern ver- 
sion of the old gossamer 
motor veil: a long 
double scarf with built- 
in hood. This is made 
in crépe Giselle (a 
crinkled, chiffon - like 
material) and is obtain- 
able in turquoise, cherry 
and yellow 


(Below) This nylon hood 
to tie snugly underneath 
the chin is edged with 
a thick band of white 
nylon fur. It is being 
sold for after-ski wear 
and could be worn also 
for winter motoring 


crown made of crinkled gold kid is 

tucked into a wide black seal band; 

| satin, printed with green leaves on 

| white, is draped into a deepish pill- 

| box, round which bright pink ribbon 

| roses are grouped; leather makes 
some hats and there is one cloche—in 
line with the vogue for heavy knits— 
knit in bright-blue_ stocking-stitch 
and trimmed with a beige leather 
band. 


Among all this lightness, which 
concentrates on cone or ice-cream 
cornet shapes, there are a few big hats. 
The famous white moufflon hat from 
the Paris collection appears among 
Madame Mirman’s Lanvin-Castillo 
hats, and there is one black fox hat 
with big brim and big crown that is 
wonderfully appealing in an Anna 
Karenina-isk way. 


Betty WILSsoN. 


New accessories for the woman driver. The suéde and string-knit 

gloves have a diagonal band of suéde appliquéd across the palms to stop 

hands from slipping on the wheel. The soft suéde shoes have an 
elasticised insert. These accessories are all at Simpson’s 


> By Appointment to Her Majesty 
the Queen, Silversmiths & Jewellers 


S P ie 
FOR 
Giving 2 Is it a fine or applied art ? T H E : 


Perhaps the distinction is of significance. 

Perhaps not. Yet, that Giving is an Art, A RT 
is a contention that only the mean- 

spirited would challenge, and at Asprey’s O F 


you will find an array of evidence in : 
its favour which can only be described 

as overwhelming. At Asprey’s too, the - G | V | N G : 
Art of Giving is brought into inspiring 
association with the Art of the Craftsman— 
in jewels, leather, porcelain and crystal— 
both antique and modern. For Artists in 


Giving, Asprey’s must, today and 
always, exert an irresistible appeal. 


Gold Milanese flower brooch 
with adjustable petals, 

set ruby and diamonds £330. 
Ear-rings to match £200. 


Write for illustrated Gift List to :— \ 


ASPREY & CO LIMITED - 165-169 - NEW BOND STREET - LONDON - W1 - TEL HYDE PARK 6767 
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There's an easier 
way Mr.Lacey 


A much easier way! The Tarpen- 
Strand way . . . Flexible Drive attach- 
ment and many speedy Workheads, 
specially designed for the job and Bie 
driven by the idle power of most makes ~ 
of motor mower, cultivator or motor t 
scythe! This wonderful new ~ 

source of power takes the toil out of nearly 
every task in the garden and garage. 
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The Tarpen-Strand Chain Saw is so much 
faster and easier—ideal for 

cutting cord-wood into logs, 

lopping and felling trees— 

cuts through 10 in. timber 
in seconds. Weighing only 
8 lb., this Workhead 
is so light it can be 
used effortlessly by 
both men and women. 
Other Workheads 
quickly interchange- 
able without tools in- 
clude 12 in. and 17 in. 
hedgecutters, Pruning 
Saw, Rotary Grass 


apeeesess 


BOWLEY’S 
TRUCKS 


Ideal for GARDEN and ESTATE WORK 
MODEL 1A 


SIZE 40” x 2’0’. 12” Detachable Top 
WHEELS Cushion Tyred Roller Bearing 


TARPEN-STRAND =: fe: 
Carriage £15.2.6 Paid Grinder, Drill, Com- 
pied Side 126 extra. Write now for free illustrated brochure. pressor Sprayer, etc. 
TRUCKS CAN BE MADE TO YOUR OWN SPECIFICATIONS} TARPEN ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD., 
S. BOWLEY & SON, LTD. TARPEN-STRAND DIVISION 


BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11] 137 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3. 
Write to Dept. C.L. for illustrated Catalogue Tel. KENsington 349] @ lines). 
Se ne 


CONSERVATORIES, GARAGES, 
GARDEN BUILDINGS, 
WN SHEDS 
and 
LOOSE 


GARDEN DEN 
Constructed to your own specification and design. 


fr SWIMMING POOLS 4 1 
MOST UP-TO-DATE FILTR ATION 


i THE RUTHERFORD GROUP OF COMPANIES HAS AN ORGANISATION 
ae ge THAT CAN SUPPLY EVERYTHING FOR THE SWIMMING POOL—DIVING 
types, immee BOARDS—STEPS—STONE COPING—SCUM CHANNEL—POOL PAVING—SKIMMER 
also ; WEIRS—VACUUM SWEEPERS—UNDER WATER LIGHTS—HEATING BY OIL OR 
fencing. ; af ELECTRICITY. 3 
FOR POOL CONSTRUCTION — FILTRATION 


AND THE REST — CONSULT THE 
RUTHERFORD CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
BATTLE (468 3 LINES) SUSSEX - ENGLAND. 


QRENT BIRD BOX EOE EEE 


FRANK CANT & CO. LTD. 
BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS 
STANWAY, COLCHESTER 


Our new Catalogue is now available of 
over 600 varieties and over 144 coloured 
illustrations. Post free on request 


fGme cee  eee  ae ee| 


| OPEN SATURDAY TILL 4.30 p.m. 


Conservatory 


available 


Please send or phone 
HAYES 0657, for fully illustrated catalogue 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 
Dept. 30, Star Road, Hillingdon, Middx. 


Substantial and reliable nest boxes as supplied in 
bulk to Whipsnade Zoo, etc., and for general 
garden use, All timber is rot proofed, hinges and 
screws are of brass and nails sheradised. Two 
types available, Type A is designed for Tits, Pied 
Flycatchers, etc., and has a side entrance hole. 
‘Type B is designed for Robins, Pied Wagtails and 
Spotted Flycatchers and has a fixed top and half- 
open front. 


Brushes 


262 Minor. Cast iron base 124” x 104” x 51” 
(24 Ib.) three best quality brushes, instep 
scrapers. Carriage paid (U.K.) 

(As illustrated.) 63/- 


264 Large Size. Cast iron base 153” x12” x 54" 
(50 Ib.), three best quality brushes, instep 
scrapers. Same design as 262 Carriage 
paid (U.K.). 95/- 
Green base, black grid or all black or grey 
base and black grid. 


For light soils we recommend our 266 Bee- 
hive, 84/=, carriage paid. All these and 
other patterns including our forged handle 
series illustrated in our Horticultural List Free 
on request. 

COOKS (NORWICH) BRUSHES LTD 

Makers of Quality Brushes since 1814 

Mile Cross Lane, (3) Norwich, NOR 42N 


Garden Ornaments 


of Charm, Beauty and Permanence 
STONE SUNDIALS, 
BIRD BATHS, 
Fountain Figures 
GARDEN VASE 
14th Century Design, 
1 ft. Zins. square £6.10.0 
(Pedestal extra if needed) 
Send for illustrated Booklet 
mentioning likely needs 
SANDERS & CO. 
7a Bayham Street 
LONDON, N.W.1. 
EUSton 7252 
Large Selection on view 
| 


10/- each post paid, Reduced prices for quantities. 


From: CLENT HOUSE GARDENS 
Clent, Worcestershire 


Ny 


Chestnut—cheerfully 


Plane—perfectly 


GARDEN 
SWEEPER 


will keep your 
lawn in perfect 
condition the 
whole year 
through 


Made in three sizes 


14in. £9.18.0. 
18in. £11.17.6. 24in. £13.10.0. 


From Stores, Ironmongers, etc. 


A PRODUCT OF JOHN ALLEN OF OXFORD 


Carriage paid 
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BULBS for SPRING FLOWERING 


WE SELL BY SIZE, FOR SHOW CLASS FLOWERS 


Maximum value for money spent is therefore assured. Look at the price. Now, consider the size; you must be convinced. Bulbs that are of hi gh quality. Tulips are 11-12 
cms. and 10-11 cms. Daffodils and Narcissi are mainly double-nosed and some treble-nosed to show two or three flowers per bulb. When ordering, add 2s. 6d. to assist 


DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI 

Golden Harvest, very large, early trumpet 

King Alfred, popular trumpet daffodil 

Rembrandt, huge golden trumpet 

Carlton, clear yellow, large trumpet crown 

Helios, very early, large cup flushed orange 

Fortune, deep yellow, orange pueepet 
crown 2 

Sempre Avanti, cream petals, large orange 
crown S 

Scarlet Elegance, yellow with orange-red 
cup : 

Actea, white-yellow cup, edged orange at 

Pheasant Eye, Poet’s narcissi 

Inglescombe, double yellow : 

Texas, huge, double yellow with orange- 
red centre 

Carbineer, yellow, bright orange-red cup, 
large ae 

Flower Record, large pure white petals, 
large bright orange crown, deeper edge 

Verger, outstanding, pure white petals, 
gorgeous crown stained deep red 

Cheerfulness, 3-4 double white flowers per 
stem Re 

Damson, creamy white petals, large apricot 
to deep red crown 

Magnet, pure white petals, “yellow trumpet 

Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, the pink trumpet 
daffodil .. 

Mount Hood, pure white trumpet daffodil, 

uge : 

Mixture A, all sections, Grade I, as above 

Mixture B, trumpet daffodils 2 

Mixture C, narcissi, all sections .. 

King Alfred, second size bulbs 


Per 

10 
3/6 
3/- 
3/6 
3/- 
2/6 


3/- 
3/- 
2/6 
Bie 
2/3 
3/6 
4/6 
3/- 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 


2/6 
4/- 


6/- 


6/- 
2/3 
2/6 
2/- 
2/- 


Per 

100 
35/- 
30/- 
35/- 
30/- 
22/6 


30/- 
30/- 
25/- 
20/- 
20/- 
35/- 
40/- 
27/6 
22/6 
22/6 
22/6 


22/6 
40/- 


60/- 


60/- 
20/- 
25/- 
18/- 
20/- 


packing and carriage; we pay remainder. 


DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI FOR 
NATURALISING 
These are single-nosed bulbs, all of which will produce 
one perfect flower to make a fine show. A splendid 
mixture. 100 for 9/-, 250 for 20/-, 1,000 for 75/-. 
100 °12/-, 250 25/-, 


Or Mixture Daffodils only. 
1,000 95/-. 


COLLECTION 


100 fine Daffodils and Narcissi in 10 separate 
packed and named varieties, our selection, make 
a pleasing, long-lasting show, 25/-. 


Per Per 
TULIPS 10 100 
Argo, yellow, red spots .. Se .. 2/- 17/- 
Dillenburg, valuable late orange .. so fe 
Inglescombe Yellow, golden seHow, oe | 2f= > 17 /- 
Clara Butt, salmon-pink .. Seve abe 
Baron Tonnaye, bright rose A Para e 2 SAT = 
Krelage’s Triumph, early crimson .. 2/6 22/6 
The Rose, early. bright rose te :. 2/6 22/6 
Mozart, early, carmine on white -. 2/3 20/- 
Wm. Copeland, pale maseENe is .. 2/3  20/- 
Wm. Pitt, deep red 3 is -. 2/3 20/- 
Carrara, white . Se .. 2/3 20/- 
La Noire, the black tulip . a .- 2/3 20/- 
Scarlet Sensation, scarlet . . = .. 2/6 22/6 
Princess Elizabeth, rose .. es .. 2/3 20/- 
Fireside, yellow, flamed red ws .. 2/3 20/- 
Lincolnshire, scarlet Se Se ~- 2/3° -20/- 
F. Sanders, fine red 3 .. 2/3 20/- 
Rhineland, crimson, edged yellow | 2/6 PAP 
Princess Margaret Rese, Moye edged 
scarlet .. 2/3 20/- 
Golden Harvest, lemon .. Se ~. 2/3) 20/- 
Bartigon, cochineal ai ats .. 2/3 20/- 
Rose Copeland, silvery rose ae .. 2/3 20/- 
Elmus, cherry red, edged white .. .. 2/6 25/- 
Keizerskroon, scarlet, edged yellow .. 5/- 50/- 


Mixture, all colours, Grade 1, as above.. 1/9 15/- 


C. G. VICTOR CUBLEY (orcHarp 
(Dept. C.L.) 


THE UNIVERSAL 


Write for details and name of nearest agent to: 


ALLEN & SIMMONDS (AUTO CULTO) LTD. 


De Montfort Road, Reading, Berks. 


ONE MACHINE PLOUGHS & 
——— ROTARY CULTIVATES 


CHALTON : Nr. LUTON - 


Telephone: TODDINGTON 373 


Mixture, Grade 3 bulbs, but good size .. 
(Or 1,000 for 90/- to growers.) 

Mixture Grade 3, flowering size 500 for 35/-. 

Madame Lefber (Red Emperor Tulips) 4/- 


COLLECTION 


100 Tulips in 10 fine varieties, our selection, all 
named. Bargain, 18/- for a real show. 


DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI BY WEIGHT 
Price per cwt. All sizes included. 
Mixture £6. Cheerfulness £6. Helios £6. Actea £6. 
Carlton £7. Golden Harvest £8. King Alfred £7. 
Sempre Avanti £7. Flower Record £7. Carbineer £7. 
Damson £7. Fortune £8. Scarlet Elegance £7. 
Inglescombe £8. Mixed Daffodils £7. 
PARROT TULIPS Dutch grown 
Beautiful fringed and laciniated pein 


1/3 11/- 


37/6 


er Per 

10 100 

Fantasy, deep pink, emerald markings .. 2/6 25/- 

Blue Parrot, purplish blue, huge flower .. 3/- 27/6 

Red Champion, deep red, be choice .. 4/- 40/- 

Orange Favourite .. .. 3/- 30/- 

Mixture, Parrot tulips 3/- 27/6 
Texas Gold (Novelty), clear yellow, with 

red ribbon around.edge of petals .. 4/- 35/- 
Double Early Tulips in red, pink, yellows 

orange or mixed. 3/6 32/6 


MISCELLANEOUS BULBS | 
All priced per 100, but part lots are supplied. 

Anemones, De Caen 4/6; St. Brigid 6/6. 
Crocus, yellow, blue, striped or mixture, 12/-. 
Muscari (Blue Grape Hyacinth), 7/6. 
Iris (Dutch), blue, yellow, white or mixed, 10/-. 
Anglica (English Iris) flowers July mixture, 25/-. 
Reticulata blooms February, violet-blue, yellow blotch, 

good for pots, 20/- 
Snowdrops, large flower size, 10/- 100 (80/- 1,000). 
Hyacinths, blue, red, pink, white or yellow, 1/- each, 

11/- doz. 


GARDEN NURSERIES) 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


AUTOMATIC EGG COLLECTION 


with Britain’s first conveyor 


Also Cuts Grass with 
Cutter Bar or 21” 
Rotary Cutter. Trims 
Hedges, Saws Timber, 
Tows a Trailer, Sprays 
Paint and Insecticide, 
also Hoes. Fitted with 
three Forward Speeds 
and REVERSE 
ALL AUTO CULTO 
MACHINES are 
fitted with 
4-stroke engines 


Smaller Horti-Culto 
machines from £57 


See these modern labour saving appliances on stands 
476/7 at the Dairy Show, Olympia, 25th-28th October. 


THE NEW “CLEAN-A-GLASS” ELECTRIC 
GLASS BASE BATTERY 


3% new simplified transmission—reduces price 

% large food hoppers 

*& new 7- bird * ‘Hi-Bri’” battery 312” wide cage 

4 Patent ‘‘Multi-Bird’’ Design for 10 different cage 
widths 7”—72”—8%” —10}” —12}” —14” —153” —21” 
314” —63” cages 

+ Adjustable floor brackets for rearing Pullets from 
10/12 weeks old 

PRICES FROM ONLY 8/11 PER BIRD 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS PAPER CLEANING BATTERY 
with continuous food troughs saves time and labour 
% twice per week feeding 
ye once per week cleaning 
%& can be left from Friday night until Monday morning 
4 Patent adjustable divisions for 10 DIFFERENT WIDTHS OF 
CAGES 


PRICES FROM ONLY 7/11 PER BIRD 


BATTERY HOUSE AND CAGES FROM ONLY 11/10 PER BIRD 


“De-Luxe’”’ 
Patent Paper Cleaning Cages 


Model Battery Houses and 


Cages 
Capacity only 


525 £227—11 
1008 £429—3 
2016 £848—3 
5292 £2212—0 


House and Price per 
Cages Bird 


£408—11 15/7 
£678—3 13/5 
£1295—3 12/10 
£3212—11 11/10 


“CLEAN-EZIE” PULLET REARING BATTERIES 
Capacities: 500 D.O. to 6 weeks £135.10.0 
500 6 to 12 weeks 
500 12 to 18 weeks £322.10.0 
Output: 4,000 pullets per year at 18 weeks old 


£232.0.0 


D.O. to 6 weeks 6 to 12 weeks 


PLEASE SEND ME FULL DETAILS of your exact requirements for 


Tel. Reading 54471 


quotation and New Illustrated Lists, from— 


THE LARGEST LAYING BATTERY MANUFACTURERS IN THE COUNTRY 


JOHN SHEPHERD AND SONS LIMITED 


Clifton Rd., Blackpool 


Phone: Blackpool 61212 (5 lines) 
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featherlite 


‘ANTARTEX 
SHEEPSKIN 


Grace Macdonald snows her special 
TAN JACKET with CURLY FUR 
164 GNS. ONLY. 


life's long evening... 


© 2 Coats in tan £15/15/-. 
® Women’s Jackets from £12/12/-. 


e@ Stock sizes or made to measure. 


@ 10 different colours of leather. eventioe 
e Direct from sheep to you saves at 
least a third. homes 
® Particulars and free Antartex Sheep- 
skin sent on request. G olden 
@ White, brown and mottled natural 
Re jubilee 
© Money-back guarantee. : 
© Approval against bank reference, 
cheque or cash. A : 
4 : years ago The Salvation Army pion- 
© Hand-sewn slippers 19/6. 
eered homes for the elderly. Today 
® Also, Men’s Jackets from 15 gns. u z crane 
there are 42 Eventide Homes in Great Britain. 
Salvation Army Officers give the help and 
kindness which these old, lonely people so 
greatly need. To meet the ever-growing 


demands, donations and bequests are vital 
help. Please write for ‘‘Eventide Homes” 


DONALD MACDONALD booklet, The Salvation Army, 113 Queen 


(Antartex), Ltd. (Dept. C.L.), Victoria Street, London, B.C.4. 


Loch Lomond, Renton, Dumbarton. 
Suppliers to Antarctic Expedition. 


© Excellent dry-cleaning—1 gn. 


See our Exhibits at the Major Agricultural 
and Jumping Shows. 


Antartex Sheepskin obtainable only 
from 


4 no more cares 


a& about stairs CASH } | iebfraumilch 


PRP AVITN Qs< <tc 


for Jewellery or Silver 


Home LIFT £5— £1,000 G OLD 


Call or send REGISTERED POST for IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 


We believe we give Si F iG F L 
more than most : 


other Jewellers Baki the 
Exceptional prices given for fine Sapphires, Rubies, aw [ ~* 
Emeralds and Victorian Jewellery ees /golden 


SANFORD BROS. LTD. | ji 


325-327 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel. MAY 6848 


NO MORE DAMP STAINS|| ” / 
€ on walls and spoiled decorations | | ——4 33 


: eae 


4 There is a Shepard Those concerned with the maintenance of pro- 
4. Home Lift in a house perty will find this protective backing for plaster | 
a ot far from your home. gives internal protection which otherwise cou!d 7) 
re In fact there are be obtained only by new horizontal damp-proof we , 

Shepard Home Lifts courses and at much less cost. Proved in use Se at 
a making life easier for since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder for —m ; 
4 elderly and infirm people \ G your wine 
ae NEWTONITE LATH) (= 
am the country. Price from £550 
hy Write for illustrated brochure to OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMPLES f 17/6 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD | NeWTONITE LTD., 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16 


~& = Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, BELFAST—Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange St. @ DUBLIN—Chadwicks Dublin Ltd., Greenhills Rd , Walkinstown | /nnporters: Walter S. Siegel Ltd., London, E.C.3 
@m london, £17 Tel: Larkswood 1071 
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The 
Pocket Torch | 
that 
never needs | 
a new 

battery 


CHI | TON Patent No. 823052 42/- 
. The handiest, most practical torch ever. When in need of recharging 
the Acculux can be plugged into any mains socket and will then 
give brilliant light indefinitely. 
ee Compact, lightweight and economical, the Acculux is more 


than just a torch—special accessories convert it to, amongst other 
things :— 


Calf leather uppers in attractive ‘colours, 


Microcellular Vulcanised soles and modern slim fitting © A Map-reading light for motorists 


styles set a new standard of elegance in @ A Flash Gun for the photographer 
sheepskin-lined footwear from Glastonbury. @ An __ illuminated magnifier for 


Engineers, stamp collectors, etc. 
Write for details to a 


RJ. DRAPER & C0, (CHIKWELL) LT, Ger ccrarc reco, ae 


GLASTONBURY - SOMERSET HUNGERFORD - BERKS 
PP75 
coeermens £ $ Lo Peep fp £ $£ > £ > £ 
s MILLIONS OF DOLLARS , 
AVAILABLE FOR 
é ANTIQUES & JEWELLERY é | a 
Yes, MILLIONS of dollars spent every year by AMERICANS. re 
g We have the world’s largest demand and will pay positively g : George 
UNPRECEDENTED PRICES for Old and Modern bs Washington’ s 
Jewellery, Silver and Plated Candelabra, Wine Coolers, Epergnes, ancestor 
£ Tea Services, Trays, Entree Dishes, Tureens, etc. English and Continental £ 
Furniture, China Figures, Vases, Tea, Dinner and Dessert Services. 
$ Clocks, Old Glass, Carpets, Prints, Paintings, Old Dolls, Weapons, ¢ 
Musical Boxes, Ormolu Mounted Articles, Objets d’Art, Bric-a-Brac, 
Garden Ornaments. Aliso Oriental Furniture, China, Bronzes, Screens, 
£ Cabinets, Ivories, Buddhas, Jades, Lacquer items, etc. Single Pieces or £ 


SULGRAVE MANOR 


Collections purchased. 


$ JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS sent by Post will receive special offer 
and cash BY RETURN. Sell with confidence to this old-established ; near Banbury 
ee eeea tora! Satisfaction Guaranteed err dec aaccator Carence: and ee concpicd by nia deacondareatee 
WEGREEN’S ANTIQUE GALLE OFFERS a fashee century. Bue Pa iconny Be had Sale eS of three stars 
ALLERIES and two stripes, possibly the origin of the design of the American Flag. The rooms contain 
| fi fi d b f f G Washi d 
| | $ 117, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. BAYswater 9618/9619 $ oaeRto ts ge) Tec car k chen ieuniqueinthe completeness tit aauaucenuiphiedd 
Bankers: Westminster Bank Ltd., W.11 Oren ary except Friday, 11 a.m. to 12 noon, and 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. (4 p.m. from October 
fotureeeees € S ff LS ES ESE SZ E FE eR! 
Ee eee eee eI OO En En aac acca. 
The Period Mantelpiece .. . : 
/ Pr 0 o Any. man’s 
bigger spool capacity idea of 
i x. ( Jt - . TEER 


Combines a standard drag with a revolu- 
tionary drag built into the reel handle— 
for split-second drag control. 


Send for details of 
Adam, Georgian or 
Louis reproductions 


@ Perfect cross-winding prevents | SOPHOS —— 


line-binding. Hand-painted 


@ Spools exchange instantly, no | CRESTED CUFF LINKS 


loose parts. Lucky the man you give these 
richly Gold Cased Links, with 


@ Polished tungsten carbide line j Crest and Colours of his Club, 
O.B. Association, Regiment, etc., 


pick-up. reproduced with exact detail in 
coloured enamels. Each pair in 


e@ Big spool capacity—175 yards | a handsome presentation case— 


at a perfect gift! 
9 Ib. test or 120 yards 12 Ib. test. | “P88 2erv/ecr st 
With any one of more than 1,500 50/- 


D. & P. WILSON Ltd. 
FOUNDRY LANE, 
LEWES, SUSSEX. 

Lewes 1852 


Chatching Made in Sweden 


1 0 FROM YOUR designs in the standard range! 
Pectertoked sll ports exehe Milbro Tackle—finest for fine sport £8. 0. LOCAL DEALER (Special designs hand-painted to order.) 


By Appointment to 


ey Il NORFOLK REED THATCHERS Write today for FREE 20-page Milbro Catalogue to Publications Dept. 16. | 41 all leading Men’s Wear Shops and some Jeweller 
Queen Elizabet 
Bredestatcners abe: MILLARD BROTHERS LTD. 467 Caledonian Road, London,N.7. A ‘SOPHOS’ PRODUCT 


“*THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, 


HERTS. | LONDON OFFICE : TEL. TERMINUS 1429 tip 6u4 | by LAMBOURNE’S (B’HAM) LTD 


948 


CADILLAC 
BUICK 


Delivery can be given of 
1960 models 


including 
CONVERTIBLES, SALOONS, 
ESTATE WAGON AND 
7-PASSENGER LIMOUSINE 


Literature, price lists and 
demonstrations on request 


LENDRUM & HARTMAN 


LTD. 


Buick House, 
26b Albemarle St., Piccadilly, W.1 


HYDe Park 7121 


AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE WEAPONS 
AND ARMOUR 
Sales held regularly at 
The Hanover Square Galleries by 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3771. 
Write for entry forms and 
regarding payment to vendors. 


information 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Room 
for Silver and Jewellery, Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small Colourful Oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and Sample catalogue on request, 
We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEAL 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


CALOTHERM IMPREGNATED CLOTH 

cleans spectacles and prevents misting. 
Keeps all lenses crystal clear. From your 
Optician and Boots photo counters. Pocket size 
1/-, Treble size 2/-. 


A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 

window provides endless entertainment. 
With bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes with 
observation door, 15s. post free. Also Bird 
Tables. Money back guarantee.—Wm. Hill, 4, 
Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 


AZ Chinese, Japanese furniture, pottery, 

Porcelain, ivories, stone carvings, paintings, 
laquer, curios, etc., wanted.—WM. WILLIAMS, 
LTD. (member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
27a, Kensington Church St., W.8. WEStern 7859. 
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Genevieve 


Shopping in the West End may be exciting—it certainly is exhausting! 
Eating at Genevieve is also exciting—the exhaustion though is our 


privilege. 


Just book your table and let Joseph 
and Martin care for the rest. 


13 THAYER STREET, W.1. 
Tel. WELbeck 5023 or HUNter 2244 


NU-WAY 4coftetar 
e eo @ \ 9 
@il-firing ~~ 
For FREE colour brochure write... 
NU-WAY HEATING PLAN?S LTD (Box B204) Droitwich 
SS 


classified announcements 


The French Restaurant 
in Marylebone 


ANTIQUE GUNS 


£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ 
Revolvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols 
—preferably in wooden cases. 

All fine obsolete Firearms, Cannon, Bowie Knives, 
etc., wanted. Miscellaneous collections bought. 
JOHN KESTERTON 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 
Phone 5882. 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24°, for 6 and 5% for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel. Temple Bar 4363). 


PERSONAL—contd. 


GWarey TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free 
Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price; state waist and inside 
leg measurement. Send cheque, cash or c.0.d. 
to L. PHILLIPS, 54, and 55, West Street, 
Brighton. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


HILDREN’S' Astrological ‘Charts make 
fascinating character studies of lasting 
interest -—MORNA GREY, Box 3166. 


HRISTMAS GIFTS FROM 50 COUNTRIES 

at International Fete (in co-operation with 
Diplomatic Corps, London), at Royal Albert 
Hall, London, S.W.7. on Tuesday, November 
15th, 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Proceeds in aid of the 
Save the Children Fund. Entrance by Brochure 
(with lucky number prizes) 2/6 obtainable in 
advance from I.F. Dept., SAVE THE CHILD- 
REN FUND, 12, Upper Belgrave St., London, 
S.W.1., or at the door. 


ALL FIGURES 
are individually studied 
when a Corset is 

designed by 


MACMILLAN CORSETIERES LTD., 
to give 
Comfort with Elegance. 


Also Swimsuits, 
both practical and chic. 


Send for Illustrated Brochure. 
CLP., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
Tel. KENsington 9925. 


ABTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS.—Earn 
at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “C.L.” TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


(OURERY, GENTLEMAN’S ASSOCIATION 

LTD. offers a unique and practical: range 
of services. Everything for country living. 
It pays to be a member. Subscription 2 gns. 
Particulars from C.G.A., 54/62, Regent. Street, 
London, W.1. 


CROCODILE HANDBAGS remodelled, relined, 
and repaired by the very finest craftsmen. 
Bring or send your handbag (per reg. post) 
for expert and immediate quotation.—W. J. 
ARNOLD & CO., LTD., 126, Gloucester Road, 
South Kensington, London, a 


DEMonps, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 

Antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert represen- 
tatives sent if required. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY AND CO., 65, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0651. 


DP 'SCARDED CLOTHING WANTED. Ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s. Best offer for parcels by 
return. Clients waited on locally. Est. 1860.— 
MRS. SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. KIN. 0707. 


AEST, London Exhibitor, paints portraits 
from life and photos. Reasonable fees.— 
ANTHONY HARPER, 65, Tranquil Vale, S.E.3. 


AT THE PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
END OF REGENT STREET 


Charles Packers’ Jewellery Shop is 
full of many lovely watches and 
rings from which to choose. Gor- 
geous gold bracelets and necklets. 
Original gold charms and _ brace- 
lets. Beautiful Swiss Clocks. 


CHARLES PACKER & CO., 


76, Regent Street, W.1. 
Tel. REGent 1070. 


BERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 

industry. Illustrated list AXP 381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham, 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


INOCULARS. Ex Govt. £20 Value for 

£7/15/0, perfect. 14 days’ free trial.— 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. 
Tel. BELL 2106. 


D®: DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR is manu- 
factured from the finest Irish linen and 
vegetable fibre and is woven to a cellular weave 
allowing the body to breathe. Also Sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns 
of fabric on request—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ELEGANT HOMES DESERVE 
LAMPS AND SHADES BY NITA MILLER 
63a, Grosvenor Street, W.1. MAYfair 0951. 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE OR FLAT in large 

country house offered rent free to gentle- 
man with farming experience, to manage mixed 
farm on profit sharing basis. Some investment 
required.—Box 3218. 


JPEENDEN TENNIS COURTS, an investment 

with dividends of trouble-free pleasure 
guaranteed 35 years experience. FERNDEN 
LTD., High St., Godalming, Surrey. Tel. 2244/5. 


Foor FINE CHINA TEA. Ask your grocer for 


TE CELESTIAL or write 
R. E. BRAND AND CO., LTD., 
63/65, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.2. 


For SALE. Luxurious Wild Canadian Mink 
Coat, £295. Also exquisite Silver Blue Mink 
Stole, 


£120. Bargains.—Box 2693. 


PERSONAL—contd. 


Pur COATS WANTED. Bring or send for fair 
cash offer. Inquiries invited.—D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., W.1. 


ET YOUR AUTOMATIC. We are suppliers 

of the Zeiss Ikon Syntbolica camera—auto- 
matic for good photographs with no worries 
about aperture or shutter settings. Price 
£44/6/5. Ask WALLACE HEATON LTD., The 
Camera People, for details. 127 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


T SOUNDS LUDICROUS .. . the idea of 
learning OIL PAINTING BY POST. True: 
but with the Hayward Veal Course you really 
CAN. Write for details from:— 
PITMAN COLLEGE OF ART, 
18, Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 


jee AYTON, LTD., 113, Piccadilly (Park Lane 
Hotel). GRO. 5089. FURS, new and near- 
new. Generous part-exchange offered. Re-model- 
ling, storage, etc. A personal business, owned 
by Jane Ayton who will give individual service. 


EARN FLOWER ARRANGING at home 
with a specially prepared Course by 
Constance Spry. Full details from: Institute of 
Domestic Arts, Dept. 605, Parkgate Rd., S.W.11. 


¥ 
OOK INTO THE FUTURE! What do the 
years ahead foretell—for YOU? Friends? 
Comfort? Warmth? Gracious living? Your 
future’s rosy indeed . . . in a Guildwood Cedar 
Bungalow! Made by CEDAR HOMES LIMITED, 
Artington, Guildford. 


Nationa Geographic Magazine, 1936-54. 
Complete. New Malden. Offers?—Box 3219. 


MEGA WATCHES in steel from £22/15/0 

and gold from £36/0/0. Tested and guaran- 
teed by BENSONS. Special payment plan avail- 
able at no additional cost. Catalogue on re- 
quest.—J. W. BENSON LTD., 25, Old Bond St., 
W.1. Tel. HYD. 6121. 


] PE REQUIRED, with some knowledge 
and capital, to extend MINK/CHINCHILLA 
FARM in Sussex. Highest references. Fullest 


investigation invited.—Box 3207. 


OEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e., Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


RIVATE NURSING HOME takes senile and 

chronic sick patients needing 24-hour 
nursing. 17 gns. single, 13 gns. sharing.— 
Phone Sydenham 4681. 


FRRESEONSIEEE PEOPLE can ban slippery 
floors from hospitals, offices, homes, etc., by 
demanding the use of Furmoto Non-Slip Floor 
Polish. From Ironmongers, Grocers, Timothy 
Whites, etc. or write to FORMOTO CHEMICAL 
CO., LTD., 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Exclusively designed beachwear and swimsuits 
made to measure. 


RNS to suit your personality, rings that 
are lovely and rare, at RICHARD OGDEN’S 
new ring room. 28 & 29 Burlington Arcade, 
London, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 9136. 


OY ALFONSE of 14, Dover St., W.1, photo- 

graphs children’s natural portraits, is an 
artist and also paints WALL MURALS, 
children’s especially. 


; New Cars Available include 

Alvis 3-litre Saloons and Coupes by Park 
Ward. 

Austin A.7, A.40, A.55 de luxe Saloons. 

Daimler Majestic Saloon. 

Ford Zodiac and Anglia Saloons. 

Jaguar Mark IX Saloon. 

Mercedes-Benz 190SL Roadster. 

Morris Mini-Minor, Minor 2-dr. Standard 
and Oxford de luxe Saloons. 

Wolseley 15/60, 6/99 and 1500 Saloons. 


Selection of Guaranteed Used Cars 

1958 Aston Martin Mark Ill Saloon. Choice 
of two. Exceptional condition. 

1959 Austin Vanden Plas Princess Mark IV 
with Division. 17,000 miles only. Leather 
and cloth upholstery. Power steering, 
automatic transmission. One owner. 

1957 Bentley Continental H.J. Mulliner 2-dr. 
Power steering, automatic transmission. 
27,000 miles only. One owner. Immaculate. 

1957 Lagonda 3-litre Saloon: Excellent 
condition. 

1959/60 Volvo 122S Saloon, Choice of two 

with cloth or plastic upholstery. 


PERSONAL—contd. 


SELES JEWELLERY? Hayes, the famous 
Hatton Garden Jewellers, offer you the fol- 
lowing record prices. £5-£2,500 for One-, Two- 
Three- or Five-Stone Diamond Rings; £10-£100, 
Gold Cigarette Cases; £10-£100, Solid Silver Tea 
Sets and Trays; £20-£500, Diamond Watches 
and Eternity Rings; £5-£55, Gold Pocket Watches 
and Chains; £3-£25, Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies. Up to £5,000 for Diamond and 
Precious Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 
Ear-rings, etc. Valuations by Qualified Expert 
(Fellow Gemmological Association). If you can- 
not call personally send your parcel by registered 
Post. It will be quite safe and you will receive 
an immediate cash offer with no obligation to 
sell. M, Hayes & Sons, Ltd., Diamond House, 32, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. 


QHARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175, Piccadilly, London, 

W.1. HYD. 2545. The right person for your 
Flat, or we find suitable accommodation includ- 
ing many separate flats. Many young profes- 
sional people consult us. 


Soure AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best. 


11/6 @ bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 
wears since 1846. W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains a 
wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a measure to your affection 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill, your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR NO PROBLEM. No 

more silent endurance, no more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatments and 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultations with MISS MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone for 
appt. WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


Swat in crystal clear water in your Gilliam 
built pool by installing the new Swim- 
master filter—GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool 
Specialists, Croydon, Surrey, 


"THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY serves 

humanity and must be ready for any sudden 
emergency. You can help by remembering the 
Society in your will. Write for information.— 
14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


TE keeping is important. Add to this, 

distinction in design, Swiss craftsmanship 
and finest value for money and you have a 
GIRARD-PERREGAUX watch. At leading 
Jewellers. 


RUST INCOMES, annuities or reversions to 

Trust Funds or property. U.K. or over- 
seas. Sales of part or whole arranged.— 
FOSTER & COGHILL, 26, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1. (WHI. 5561). 


Were are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 5886. 


W OoPworM eradicated by ONE applica- 
tion of WYKAMOL. Obtainable through 
Boots or from Richardson & Starling, Limited 
(Dept. C), Hyde Street, Winchester, Hants. 
Write for advice on any problem of Woodworm 
or Dry Rot. 


EISS BINOCULARS. Now available from 

the East German Karl Zeiss Jena Works. 
8 x 30 Zeiss Deltrintem, £39 6s. 10 x 50 
Dekarem, £69 8s. 10d. Approval facilities. — 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. 
Phone BELL 2000. 


‘BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


10% GUARANTEED 


TAX NOT DEDUCTED 
Civil Engineering Company 
working on substantially large 
Contracts including 
NUCLEAR POWER AND STEEL SITES 
requires further investments of 
£250 upwards 
at above rate of interest 
All investments 
amply covered by Stocks 
Highest references. 
Fullest investigation invited. 


Positions may be offered to suitable Investors. 
Write: Box 3188. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


OOK/HOUSEKEEPER for quiet country 

guest house. Furnished or unfurnished 
accommodation available. Full board. House 
fully staffed. Suit real country lover. Apply, 
Secretary, Dulas Court, Pontrilas, Hereford. 


EDUCATIONAL 


OBTAIN EXPERT ADVICE 

in choosing the right school for your child. 
Consult Cooks Scholastic Service where per- 
sonal advice on day and boarding schools, 
tutorial and specialised studies both in this 
country and abroad is available. — THOS. 
COOK & SON LTD., SC/A/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. GRO. 4000. 


ARIS ACADEMY SCHOOL OF FASHION. 

Designing, Sketching, Draping, Dressmak- 
ing, PATTERN-MAKING & CUTTING, which 
are the essentials of making smart, good-fitting 
clothes can be learned quickly and easily by 
our POSTAL TUITION. Visit the Academy or 
write for particulars to MME J. TROISE 
FONTAINES, 299, Oxford St., London, W.1. 
(opposite John Lewis’s Store). Mayfair 5640. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus, The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 


TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 

10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 
Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 

Next courses for English and foreign students 
start January 3rd and April 12th, 1961. 

Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831. 


CHOOL FEES: Capitalised secure a sub- 

stantial profit. Excellent opportunity. Write 
STUDENT FUNDS, 2, Serjeant’s Inn, Temple, 
London, E.C.4. 


HE H.M.S. “CONWAY” Merchant Navy 

training school on the Menai Straits. Cadets 
enrolled Cadet R.N.R. on entry. Age of admis- 
sion 133-163} years. Fee £285 p.a. (including cost 
of uniform).—Write for illustrated prospectus: 
the H.M.S. ‘“‘CONWAY,’’ 8, Nautilus House, 
Rumford Place, Liverpool, 2. 


HE MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE provides a first class complete 
secretarial training for girls of good general 
education. Subjects from which courses are 
arranged include Pitman’s Shorthand. Type- 
writing. Principle of Accounts and Secretarial 
practice. Entry after Easter, Midsummer and 
Christmas or by arrangement. Register of 
nearby living accommodation available.—C. J. 
HARRIS, Educational Director, 402/3, High 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Tel. Wembley 3535. 


RUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD. (Scholastic 

Agents). Founded 1901, can give individual 
advice free of charge on SCHOOLS & TUTORS 
for boys and girls, including Domestic Science 
and Finishing Schools, Secretarial Colleges 
Holiday Homes. Also publishers of ‘‘Schools,’’ 
fully illustrated guide, 12/6; ‘‘Scholarships at 
Boys’ Public Schools,’’ 5/-; ‘“‘Scholarships at 
Girls’ Schools,’’ 5/-; ‘‘An Outline of G.C.E 
Requirements,”’ 2/6 (all prices post free).— 
91-93, Baker St., London, W.1. HUNter 0931. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 1960 


classified announcements 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


FINE OIL PAINTING, ‘A Derbyshire 

Dale,” by Edward Price, R.A., 1843, 
44 x 34, in perfect condition. — BONNER 
HOUSE, Cossall, Notts. Ilkeston 3975. 


FINE SELECTION of Early English 

Watercolours. Call or write for list: 
THE PULITZER GALLERY, 5, Kensington 
High Street, W.8. 


A NfIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 
“Meubles Frangais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 


ANTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 

of fine 18th-century and _ reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. No 
catalogues.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.8. Tel. 
FUL. 1375. 


J see ws AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
Large varied stock. Open Saturdays, Sun- 
days.—The Old Clock House, Ascot, Berks. 905. 


NTIQUES. Woburn Antique Galleries buy 
and sell the finest quality 18th Century 
furniture, china, glass. Tel. Woburn 200. 


Az YOU SELLING: Antique Silver, Jewel- 

lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical 
Antiquities?—If, so, consult SPINK & SON, 
LTD, (Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s, 
S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 5275. 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Single itenrs or collections, wanted to purchase by 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN LTD. 
(American Library Agents since 1864) 


79 Duke St., Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1, 


FYNEST VICTORIANA, Glass, needlework, 

lace, furniture and textiles. — QUALITY 
WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, nr. Newmarket, 
Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226. On road B1063. 
Open on Sundays. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
Stone and Marble, also Period Wrought-iron 
Gates, etc. No catalogues —T. CROWTHER 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


ARRARD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, 

are particularly interested to purchase 
Table Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, 
Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery.—Send 
Pieces to 112, Regent St., London, W.1, or a 
Personal visit to our London showrooms would 
be welcomed. 


} ps wishes to dispose of few antiques 
privately.—Box 3222. 


ILITARY UNIFORMS. Fine water colour 
drawings. British and Indian regiments, 
all periods, from three guineas.—Box 3223. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A BOX OF APPLES. Highest quality Cox’s 
Orange Pippins. Expertly packed, dispatched 
to anywhere in British Isles. Carriage Free. 
10 Ib. 18/-, 20 lb. 36/-. C.w.o—NORWOODS 
FRUIT FARM, Ticehurst, Sussex. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT. Surprise and delight 
your loved ones at Home with A Christmas 
Gift of fragrant spring flowers sent anywhere 
in Britain. Boxes, £1, £2, £3, £5. FLOWERS- 
BY-POST LTD., Peasmarsh, Rye, Sussex. 
(Please note our new address.) 
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FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. CALIFORNIAN 

WHOLE PEELED APRICOTS available for 
the first time since the war. 30 oz. tins, 6 for 
30/-, post paid—SHILLING COFFEE CO., 
LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


‘AMOUS FOR ITS SERVICE of delicious 

Danish SMORREBROD (and beautiful 
soup, cheese and wine) THE OLD HOWGATE 
INN is open for mid-day and evening meals 
on weekdays only throughout the year. Tele- 
phone PENICUIK 244 to book a table, and 
write to The Old Howgate Inn, near Penicuik, 
Midlothian for a map (if you need it) to help 
you find your way.—W. R. GARRAD. 


ANTIQUE GLASS for Christmas presents. We 
have a large and varied selection of most 
attractive pieces from which to choose. If you 
are unable to call send for our detailed list, 
price 6d. Post free-—CECIL DAVIS LTD., 3, 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. Tel. GRO. 3130. 


BEACTIFULLY soft Shetland shawls expertly 
handknitted. 60 ins. sq., 65/-.—Mrs. G. 
Goudie, 78, King Harald St., Lerwick, Shetland. 


AVENDISH HOUSE of Milsom Street, Bath, 

suggest exclusive place mats with original 

old prints of Bath. Choice of 30 historic views 
at 27/6 each. Post free to anywhere. 


HRISTMAS CARDS from THE COCKLANDS 


PRESS, Burford, Oxford. Wood-engravings, ' 


colourprints, etc. Approval post free. 
from 3d. Overprinting a speciality. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
bought from the Norfolk Naturalists Trust, 
The Assembly House, Norwich, 
help to save wild life in East Anglia. 
This year’s paintings by J. C. Harrison: 
Pheasant, Lapwing, Black Tern, Bearded 
Tit. 11/- a dozen, envelopes and post free. 
ELIGHT YOUR FRIENDS at home or over- 
seas by sending them a subscription for 
“Country Life.’’ A year’s Gift Subscription costs 
£7/10/0 (Inland), £7/17/6 (Abroad) or £6/17/6 
(Canada) from Subscription Manager (CL/PC), 
Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2, 
EAVY SWEATERS, Fishermen’s jerseys, 
handknitted. Continental designs. Eleanor 
Williams, 23, Oakwell Road, Norton-on-Tees. 
ER BEDIC WALL SHIELDS of organisations 
representing any career make most 
flattering gifts, from 30s 6d. ppd., G.B. State 
which organisations are appropriate and write 
for brochure to HUNTER & SMALLPAGE 
LTD., York. Est. 1875. 


ORSE PORTRAITS in oils from photo- 
graphs. From 5 guineas, for Christmas. 
Browning, Little Bassetts, Dormansiand, Surrey. 


EN’S SPORTSOCKS. Thick Scotch wool, 

handknit, 3 prs 26/6; shooting stockings 

23/6 pr.; sturdiest pullovers 61/6. Post 1/6. 

Renowned country-wear. — MUNRO-FRIEND 
CL), 717, Clarkston Rd., Glasgow, S.4. 


O TORN CLOTHS if you carry a Coypu 

Barbed-Wire-Guard in your pocket, price 
12/6 (13/6 if posted) -NORTH & KINSMAN, 
Rougham, Norfolk. 


SCARF AND TIE SETS 
in AUTHENTIC TARTANS 
Scarves (11 in. x 54 in.) in pure lambswool; 
Ties to match in 7-8 0z, botany wool. Boxed 
as a set together with a short history of the 
clan for £1 post paid. Send the name of your 
favourite tartan, or the colour you prefer to 
LEONARDS, LTD., Dept. C.L. 
161, 163, Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


Prices 


ANTGARW, Swansea Porcelain required. 
Private collector. Highest prices. Box 3163. 


INGING BIRDS in Boxes and Cages, Musical 

Boxes bought and sold. Repairs by our own 
craftsmen a speciality —S. F. SUNLEY, 1, Park 
West Place, London, W.2. Tel. PAD. 9411. 


'HE RUMMER—a man’s glass for a man’s 

drink, but of course, from Hutton’s— 

J. HUTTON, Antiques, 108, High Street, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts. Tel. 460. On A41. 


'OURING THE COTSWOLDS, visit PETER 
MATTHEY ANTIQUES, The Square, Stow- 
on-the-Wold. 


ANTED. Chinese Hard Stone Jade Antique 
Snuff Bottles; Country Life Annual, 1954; 
Antique Collector, June 1960.—Box 3221. 


ANTED. Hester Bateman pieces. Send 
photo and price. JACK W. DENIS, Brent- 
wood, Tennéssee, U.S.A. 


RESTORATIONS AND REPAIRS 


Os toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material. Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 

TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 


OOKBINDING. Let St. Michael’s Abbey, 

Farnborough, Hants, undertake yours. 
Magazines and books of all kinds rebound and 
renovated by real craftsmen. Enquiries to the 
Bookbinding Dept. 


WANTED 


OOKS BOUGHT. Standard editions, learned, 

rare and fine books offered for. Lists in- 
vited—W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., Petty 
Cury, Cambridge. 


eee 

OOKS: Libraries examined free of charge 

with a view to purchase. Valuations made. 

For appointment, write to: HATCHARDS, 187, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel. REGent 3201. 


ACKSON’S, ‘English Plate,’’ Arab Horse 
Stud Books.—BM/N CAP, London, W.C.1. 


WE BUY FINE BOOKS, large/small collec- 
tions. Sporting, Nat. Hist., Art, etc. etc. 
BOGNOR BOOKS, Manor Place, Bognor Regis. 


LITERARY 


(RITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet—REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 195C), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


Pees zOEA MON AND CONSERVATION of 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte 
St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


REE SURGERY. S. C. KING, 1 Buckeridge 
Road, Teignmouth, Devon (Est. 1945). 
Fully insured. 


VALUATIONS 


4 he Be WILLIAMS personally undertakes 
valuation of contents of houses, antiques 
and works of art for probate and insurance 
purposes. Very many years experience as a fine 
art auctioneer and member of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association combine to make 
his views authoritative—-TEMPLE ‘WiLLlAMS 
LTD., Haunch of Venison Yard, Brook =rreer, 
W.1. (Tel. MAYfair 1486.) 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


HE TRADITIONAL MANTELPIECE.—Send 
for details of our period reproductions,— 
D. & P.Wilson Ltd., Foundry Lane, Lewes, Sussex. 


UITABLE TO ALL—including yourself. Note- 

paper, cards, etc., printed with addresses, etc. 
Stamp for details and prices.—F. VERNON, 72, 
Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 


ICTORIANA AND ANTIQUES. Attractive, 
fine quality greeting cards for lovers of 
Victoriana and all collectors. 
Suitable for Christmas and all occasions. 
Send P.O. for 1/6 for price list and two 
sample cards worth 3/-.—Box 3209. 


6/- PER DOZEN CHRISTMAS CARDS in 

colour. ‘‘A North Sea Rescue’”’ from the 
painting by R. Fisher, R.O.I. Cash with order 
or leaflet on request. In aid of Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Society, (K5), 16, Wilfred Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


DRESSMAKING 


ANINE, highest-class designer-dressmaker, 
London, W.1. Late of Paris. All designs 
entirely exclusive and reasonable charges. Soft 
French Coats and Suits. Remodelling service. 
—Phone for appointment: Hunter 2128, 49, 
George Street, W.1. 


TAILORING 


EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or. jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


CORSETIERES 


HE FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 
with elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
vidually made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) Also 
Swimsuits, both practical and chic. 
Illustrated Brochure C.L. on request. 


24-HOUR SKIRT SHORTENING 


RESSMAKING, LADIES’ and GENT’S 

TAILORING, alterations, repairs. Inv. 
mending. Shirt repairs. Fur remodels, repairs, 
clean; re-line from 2 gns. Suede coats, hand- 
bangs, cleaned, relined; restored. Prompt ex- 
pert service all depts. Post/phone/call. PALACE 
SERVICES, 124, Cromwell Road, Kensington, 
S.W.7. FRE. 0283 (and 100, Old Brompton Rd.). 


FOLONARI 


Shippers of fine Italian Wine since 1835 from 
Lake Garda (Italy) 


SOAVE 1957—Dry White 
CHIARETTO DEL GARDA 1957—Rose 
VALPOLICELLA 1957—Red 
BARDOLINO 1957—Red 


All at 9/6 per bottle at your wine merchant or 
free delivered at 108/- per dozen (assorted as 
you like) from 


Sole importers for the U.K. 
GUY, LEONARD & CO. LTD., 
LONDON, W.1. GERrard 6791/2 


Corssmay really dry and pale South African 

Sherry. Direct from the shippers and 
blenders, 11/- per bottle, carriage paid.— 
Eldridge, Pope & Co., Ltd., Dorchester, Dorset. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BAGEIEES; KILTS, Clan Tartans, Skirts, Rugs, 
Tweeds, Day and Evening Highland Dress. 
Lyle’ & Scott Knitwear. Price Lists——Hugh 
Macpherson (Scotland) Ltd., Manufacturers, 
C.L., 17, West Maitland St., Edinburgh, 12. 


(@SSHMERES: SHETLAND SWEATERS with 
matching skirts, hand-woven tweeds. When 
visiting the Cotswolds and Straford-upon-Avon 
be sure to call at THE KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, England’s prettiest village. 


EESIDE HAND LOOM WEAVERS LTD., 

14, Rubislaw Terrace Lane, Aberdeen, 

Scotland, 14/6 per yard, single width. Beautiful 
and original tweed. 


DE tcrous FOODSTUFFS are our speciality. 
Our list includes exquisite Belgian mixed 
chocolates, superb French liqueur chocolates, 
highest quality glacés fruits, English honey, 
Devonshire farm produce, Scotch shortbread, 
Danish cocktail biscuits, Danish cooked ham, 
Italian Chicken a la King, etc. etc., all post 
free, 

Why not try some of our goods yourself and 
then, perhaps, allow us to send some of your 
Christmas presents for you. Thousands of 
people make use of our service every Christmas 
and not only do they save themselves a lot of 
tiresome shopping but they are certain too that 
their friends will receive very nice gifts. 

Full price list from TURNER & PRICE LTD. 
Childrey, Wantage, Berkshire, (Est. 1933.) 


URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 

men and women. Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure, 25/- per yard, 56-68 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns. -DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. Day and evening 

wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc, TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


MAKE IT A FLOWER-FRESH 
CHRISTMAS—SEND 
CHINCHERINCHEES 


The beautiful flowers of South 
Africa which give pleasure to 
friends for weeks and weeks. 


50 wonderful blooms at the new 
price of 23/6 per box delivered 
U.K. and N. Ireland. 


Just SEND US THE NAMES AND 

ADDRESSES. We will do the rest. 

CASH with order NOW (not later 
than 18th November) to: 


EMPIRE GIFTS 
34, Upper Brook Street, London, W.1. 


NEW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


EL made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. GARSTANG, 
LTD., 2, Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


WEEDS BY THE YARD.—Pure wool woven 

by West of England craftsmen. Beautiful 
range of colours. 20/- yd., 54in, wide. Hand 
woven 12/6, 29in. wide.—Send for free patterns 
to COUNTY TWEEDS, Kings Stanley, Stone- 
house, Glos. 


W/O bres YARNS FOR HAND LOOM 
WEAVING. Write, giving approx. type 
and colour to DENHOLM TWEEDS, Horshole, 
Hawick, Scotland. 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 
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STAY THIS YEAR AT AN 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 
RECOMMENDED HOTEL 
“A region of repose it seems. A, place of 
slumber and of dreams.’ Some want to dance, 
others to dream, for my daily enquiries are 
diverse. There are some things that all want— 
good food, comfort and warmth. My ‘‘Shop 
Window’’ will suffice for many needs. For other 
districts, write, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope, to Little London, Chichester, Sussex. 

R. BEXHILL (4 MILES). 

MOOR HALL HOTEL, NINFIELD, for a 
country-cum-seaside holiday. Riding stables, 
Golf (Cooden and Highwood), tennis. Children 
welcome. © Licensed. Tel. Ninfield 330. 

ROCKENHURST, NEW FOREST. 

BALMER LAWN HOTEL. A.A.**** R.A.C. 


Excellent date holiday sporting facilities. 
Autumn or Winter? Special terms. Fully Lic. 
Lift, central heating, private baths. Tel. 3116. 


IRENCESTER, IN THE COTSWOLDS. 

KING’S HEAD, an historic hotel completely 
refurbished, provides cheerful service, excellent 
food, comfortable bedrooms, many with private 
bathrooms, Tel. 677. 

YNDHURST, NEW FOREST. 

PARKHILL HOTEL. Lovely scenery, mild 
climate and gracious living can be enjoyed in 
this strategicaily placed country house. Sailing, 
golf, riding nearby. Tel. 111. 

INCHINHAMPTON COMMON, STROUD. 

THE BEAR OF RODBOROUGH has a 
“new look’? under new proprietors. Late meals, 
extended menus and wine list. Golf. Hunting, 
600 ft. up in W. Cotswolds. Tel. Amberley 3122. 
WYJIA OSWESTRY. 

LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL (34 miles Shrews- 
bury), set in beautiful unspoilt countryside of 
Wales. Excell. trout fishing, shooting. Comfort, 
warmth, good food, a peasant ‘atmosphere 
make this a spitable hotel for late holidays. 

ULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 

THE CHEQUERS HOTEL. Renowned the 
world over. The ideal touring centre for 
Sussex. Lovely at all seasons for_ holidays, 
rest or recuperation. London 70 minutes, 
coast 20 minutes. Exceptional comfort, good 
food and wine. Fishing, Golf, Riding. Ilus- 
trated brochure on request. 

{DMOUTH. 

VICTORIA HOTEL. R.A.C. & A.A.****, 
Fully licensed, with excellent cuisine inciud- 
ing @ la carte; bedside radio, dancing and full 
sporting amenities; this hotel can offer real 
comfort for your holiday, with reduced 
winter terms. Tel. 951. 

ESTONBIRT, NR. TETBURY, GLOS. 

HARE & HOUNDS. An aristocrat among 
Cotswold hotels, with comfort and service par 
excellence. Sporting activities? Tennis, squash, 
with golf course adjoining. Tel. 233, 

EYBRIDGE, SURREY. 

OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. Only 30 mins. 
London. -Golf. Tennis. Squash. Dancing— 
all free to residents. C.H,, log fires. 150 rooms 
(many with priv. bath), suites. Weybridge 4242. 


AIR CHARTER 


LY AS THE CROW FLIES. Two passengers 

at 9d. per passenger mile. Cheap, fast 
comfortable travel from’ A’ to’ B. Personalised 
service. You are not one of a number but our 
favoured customer. For further information 
contact GRANTAIR LIMITED, Grantchester, 
Cambridge. Telephone Trumpington 3132 (24 
hours a day). 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


ENGLAND 


A FIRST CLASS country. hotel five minutes 
from BATH. Perfect for week-ends, holi- 
days or residence. Magnificently situated. 
Luxurious comfort. Central heating—log. fires. 
High quality cooking. Few rooms available 
with beautifully-warmed bathrooms.—COMBE 
GROVE HOTEL and COUNTRY CLUB. Tel. 
Combe Down 3341. 

ORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 

Every comfort. Golf course adjoining, 


La Patronne Soigne la Cuisine 


THE BELL HOUSE 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
One of the most 


luxuriously appointed small 
hotels in the British Isles 
SUTTON BENGER 
CHIPPENHAM 
WILTSHIRE 


Telephone Seagry 336. 


[ores ARMS HOTEL, 14th Century, West- 
bury, Wilts. A.A., R.A.C. Good Food 
Guide. Ashley Courtenay recommended. Quiet 
bedrooms off main road. Ideal base for Bath, 
Stonehenge, Weils, Salisbury, Cheddar, Long- 
_leat and West Country. Brochure. Tel. 33. 


COUNTRY LIFE-~-OCTOBER <Q, 1960 


classified announcements 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND. 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


EW FOREST.—BRAMBLE HILL HOTEL, 

Bramshaw, near Lyndhurst, Hants. An 
old-world hotel in the heart of the forest. 
A few vacancies still available for winter 
residents on moderate terms. Why not apply 
for brochure? 


TUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY HOUSE 

HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. A 
tranquil Elizabethan house of great character, 
large grounds, no ‘hotel atmosphere,’’ seven 
miles N.E. of Oxford. Log fires. Superbly 
cooked food, good wines, delightful oak-panelled 
bar, games, club licence. Families from over- 
seas, children—even good dogs—welcomed. Long 
or short visits. Tel. Stanton St. John 203. 
Brochure. 


ee FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 
beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantage of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden. Really good fare and cooking. Com- 
fortable rooms (six with private bathroom), 
bedding and lounges. Quiet and willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone 3253. 
HE HYDRO HOTEL, EASTBOURNE, stands 
in spacious grounds overlooking the sea and 
occupies the finest position in Eastbourne. 
Licensed. A.A., R.A.C. ****, Centrally heated 
throughout. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
room and toilet. Tennis, ballroom, billiards, 
orchestra and television. Two electric lifts. Gas 
and electric fires. Garage. A really comfortable 
hotel at moderate terms. Please apply for 
brochure C to manageress. Tel. Eastbourne 643. 


‘HE LODGE HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB, 

Englefield Green, Egham, Surrey. Only 20 
miles London, where comfort, pleasant service 
and excellent food await you, Children are 
welcome. Beautiful gardens. Tennis, riding 
and golf nearby. Special Christmas Festivities. 
Windsor coaches from London and Egham 
Station buses pass the door. Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. Resident Proprietress, Miss H. A. 


Downie: Tel. Egham 2197. 
ORQUAY. DEAN PRIOR HOTEL, A.A., 
R.A.C. Well-known for winter comfort. 


Reduced inclusive terms, 
for brochure; 


W INTER IN SUNNY SUSSEX in a luxurious 

country house amidst beautiful and 
peaceful surroundings. Central heating and 
log fires. Continental cuisine. Diets observed. 
Ideal rest, also good walking and riding 
country. Licensed. Phone West Ashling 268 
or write for special winter terms.—Woodend 
House, West Stoke, Chichester, Sussex. 
SCOTLAND 


Go to the ISLE OF JURA, ARGYLL, and 


No surcharge. Write 


stay in comfort at Jura Hotel, central 
heating, excellent cooking. Deer stalking by 
arrangement. 


163 YOU WANT to catch sea trout and salmon 
in a river at your door in beautiful scenery 
and perfect comfort, come to Ormidale. Fish run 
July to October. Grouse shooting. Sea fishing. 
—ORMIDALE HOTEL, Glendaruel, Argyll. 


CHANNEL ISLAND ; 5 
Booe your Autumn and Winter holiday at Sea 
Crest. Open all the year round. Excellent 
cuisine and delightful surroundings. Write for 
brochure to the Proprietor, Sea Crest, Petit 
Port, Corbiére, Jersey, 
FRANCE 
ENTON, Hotel de Venise. Central, select. 
Beautiful garden. Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel. 170 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—A. SOMAZZI. 


PORTUGAL 
EPPER TREE INN. ESTORIL. Sunny 
autumn/winter holidays. Comfortable, 


quietly situated, near beach, Casino, Golf and 
Tennis Clubs. British/Scandinavian managed. 
Private bathrooms, bar, sunny terrace. Good 
food. Reasonable terms.—Enquiries, Estalagem 
das Pimenteiras, Estoril, Portugal. 


HOLIDAY AND RESIDENTIAL 
ACCOMMODATION 


PR URNISHED/UNFURNISHED rooms (reduced 

winter terms) in fully staffed, centrally 
heated country house. Hot and cold all bed- 
rooms. 400 acres. Fishing. Rough shooting. 
Comfortable, permanent or temporary home. 
From 6 gns. Brochure from Secretary, Dulas 
Court, Pontrilas, Hereford. 


NURSING HOMES 


HOME OF EXCEPTIONAL COMFORT, facing 
south overlooking the common. Trained 
Day and Night Staff. Reduced fees for perma- 
nent residents. MISS TUCKER, S.R.N.; 
Red House Nursing Home, 5, Bishop’s Down, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 20302. 


IVICOEEAND HOTEL, HAYTOR. On the edge 
of Dartmoor, offers special inclusive terms 
for riding holidays on Dartmoor during the 
autumn and winter. Warm and comfortable, big 
reputation for first-class foodandservice. Beauti- 
ful views across moor, wonderful in autumn for 
touring, walking or just resting. Free golf at 
Stover Park G.C. for hotel residents. Tel. 
Haytor 207. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


THE BRAMLEY GRANGE 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
Near Guildford. Bramley 3434. 
A luxury ***A.A. and R.A.C. Hotel. 
Excellent Cuisine. Fully Licensed. 
40 Bedrooms. Private Baths. 
20 acres beautiful gardens. 
Golf Tennis Riding 
Within one hour London and the Coast. 
Special terms Winter Residents. 
November lst until Easter. 


PEACE AND QUIET. Comfortable bed- 
sitting rooms for the elderly, and ideal for 

a rest. Temporary or permanent. Brochure.— 

OAKWOOD, West Malvern, Worcs. 


GUNS 
GENS and everything to do with them—sale, 
repair, accessories, taxidermy, gun-fitting 


—from the leading specialists—-ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES, LTD., Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
VICtoria 1234. 


FOR SALE 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
CONTINENTAL CAR COMPANY 
Britain’s Busiest. Distributors 
104-108 King’s Road, Reading 
Tel. 55766. 


OLLS-ROYCES. | Pre-war models with full 
facilities for spares and servicing. List and 
Guide 6d.—J. B. M. ADAMS. 
The Cottage, Great Gidding, Huntingdon. 
Telephone: Winwick 216. 


ANDFORDS OF LEATHERHEAD the LAND- 

ROVER and BEDFORD UTILICON special- 
ists. All Models available for immediate or 
early delivery from the Area Dealers in Surrey. 
Sales, Service, Spare Parts. We also buy good 
used LAND-ROVERS.—Leatherhead 3033. 


19,000 MILES ONLY. 1936 ROLLS ROYCE 
7 passenger limousine by Hooper. Magnificent 
and genuine condition throughout. 
JACK SMITH 
23, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 0661/2. 


MOTOR CARAVANS 


IW) Res CARAVANS. Austin and Bedford 
Martin Walter 4-berth in stock at VAN- 
DERVELL BROS. LTD., 215, Haverstock Hill, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. SWI. 4442. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


BULLDOzeERs. EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 
Rollers, Tractors, etc., for hire with or 
without drivers or for sale. We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants.—A.R.C, MOTOR COMPANY LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 

26-311 (5 lines). 
AWBENCHES, Petrol, Electric. Free leaflets. 
H. & P. Sawbenches, Fo!ly Lane, Leeds 11. 


LIVESTOCK 


BIRDS 


BEAUTIFUL GUINEA FOWLS. Cockerels and 

unrelated pullets; white 35/-, lavender 25/-, 
speckled 20/- each. Growers, speckled, 2-4 
months, 10/6 and 12/6 each. lavender 15/- each. 
Also most varieties of Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, 
Ducks and Bantams, 3d. for leaflets and terms. 
—WM. COOK & SONS, Bylaugh Hall Poultry 
Farm, Bylaugh, East Dereham, Norfolk. Tel. 
Bawdeswell 268. 


GHEY GEESE. Super American Utility 
strain will convert grass into meat and 
eggs. Having specialised for over 20 years’ I 
offer the best stock obtainable. Booklet illus- 
trated in colour 2/-.—C, F. PERRY, Orchard 
House, North Perrot, Crewkerne, Somerset. 


RNAMENTAL WATERFOWL & Pheasants. 

€0 species kept. Orders booked for hand- 
reared stock for immediate delivery—TERRY 
JONES, Leckford, Stockbridge, Hants. 


CATS 


ANTED. Manx Kitten. Please write, Bick- 
ford, Cold Ashton, Chippenham, Wilts. 
DOGS 
LL BREEDS pedigree puppies and house- 
trained adult guard dogs. Also obedience 
training and boarding —STAMFORD TRAIN- 
ING KENNELS, Lymm Rd., Altrincham, 
Cheshire. Tel. Bucklow Hill 2166. 


EAGLES and Borzois. Gorgeous pups. Mrs. 
Sayer, Longacre, Roade (Tel. 293), Northants. 


EARDED COLLIE PUPPIES ready Nov. 5.— , 


HOW 5, Woodlands Vicarage, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


OINTER, AND COCKER SPANIEL PUP- 

PIES, for, work, show or companions. Dogs 
at stud.-SHAKESPEARE, Eastlands Croft, 
Canford Magna, Wimborne, Dorset. North- 
bourne 2520. 


\/ ETERDNAR FEES and £10,000 Third Party 
-* Indemnity are covered by CANINE INSUR- 
ANCE. Dogs get run over, die prematurely 
from disease or poison, cause accidents, get 
lost, etc. Is your dog covered by insurance? 
Reasonable premiums. Write at once for free 
brochure. CANINE INSURANCE ASSN., 90 
Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. (Est. over 
a quarter of a century.) 


MINK 


PPLY KITSON, Freer Mink Farm, Foster- 
down, Godstone, Surrey, on A22, 2,000 top 
quality mink. Beginners’ instructions. Tel. 
Caterham 3915. 
Ms BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided.—Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


WANTED 


Au TYPES of modern and antique guns and 
pistols purchased. Enquiries J. M. Powell, 
Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. 


ANTIQUE GUNS 
£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ Re- 
volvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols—prefer- 
ably in wooden cases. All fine obsolete Firearms, 


Cannon, Bowie Knives, etc. wanted. Misc. 
collections bought. — JOHN KESTERTON, 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 


Telephone 5882. 


EST NEW modern and antique guns and 
pistols. Illustrated list 1/6. J. M. Powell, 
Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. 


WANTED 


AIR 12 BORE English made over and unders 
required.—Box 3205. 


OLLECTOR wants old Valentines and pic- 
torial writing paper and envelopes, also old 
postmarked letters. STAFF, West Bay, Bridport. 
WANTED. Old American Colt Revolvers, 
fine duelling pistols, in boxes. Good 
prices—ROBERT ABELS, C-860, Lexington 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


GARDENING 


ZALEAS, splendid plants in great variety 

for the garden, from ‘‘the most beautiful 
Nursery in the country.’’ ‘‘Rhododendrons (and 
Azaleas) at Sunningdale,’’ by James Russell, 3/- 
post free, price lists free. — SUNNINGDALE 
NURSERIES, Windlesham, Surrey. 

AFFODILS AND NARCISSI MIXED. 

ALL SMALLS TAKEN OUT. 14 lb. for 
20/-, 20 lb. for 35/-. TULIPS, mixed colours. 
10/12 cm., 13/= per 100. DUTCH IRIS, mixed, 
6/6 per 100, 350 for 20/-- DOUBLE EARLY 
TULIPS, mixed, 18/- per 50. HYACINTHS, 
pink, blue, white, 15/16 cm., 7/6 doz. C.w.o. 
All orders please add 2/- towards carr. and 
pkg. 


MARIS & SONS, LTD., 
Dept. (CL), Wisbech, Cambs. 
ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1935 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Including Pools and Hard Tennis Courts. 
Shrubs and Plants from our extensive nurseries. 
Illustrated Brochure on Application. — JOHN 
WATERER SONS AND CRISP, LTD., Land- 
scape Division, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel. Wargrave 224 (3 lines). 
HATEVER YOUR GARDENING NEEDS 
consult this regular section and the 
weekly feature “FOR YOUR GARDEN’’ 
on pages 944 and 945. 


__ MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 

Pies, famous for over 80 years.— 

T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 


PD ANGERGuS or unwanted trees and stumps 
removed.-BAGSHOT SAWMILLS, LTD., 
32, London Road, Camberley. Tel. Camberley 14. 


AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 
superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs ayailable in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel.. Woodbridge 514. 


MPORTER offers Chinese silk fabrics —WM. 
H. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 79, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1, 


IVIENTATERES: exquisitely painted from any 
photographs 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


HOOTING STICKS from £2/2/6. Shooting 


Stick with golfer’s umbrella combined £6/0/0.*' 


Duel purpose set stick-three legged stool 
£10/10/0. Travelling Rugs, ‘‘Travelite’’ Travel 
Robes, etc» Send for Catalogue-—REDMAYNE, 
22, Wigton, Cumberland. 


REES. Wanted good quality mature Ash, 
Sycamore, Walnut and Oak trees. Estimates 
given without obligation——GEO, H. SMITH, 
“Longwood,’’ Bramfield Rd., Hertford, Herts. 


W4rxscr AND SYCAMORE Trees _ pur- 
chased standing or felled, top prices paid. 
Immediate cash settlement.—Box 3216. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


MMaASN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


O BE WELL DRESSED ON A SHOE 

STRING, ‘a visit to PHYLLIS KAY who 
buys and sells model garments, will be well 
worth while.—35A, Thayer Street (1st Floor), 
London, W.1. HUNter 2638. 


FURS 


UR AND JEWELLERY Sales.—Entries to 
Sussex Auction Galleries, Haywards Heath. 


URRIER. West End Workroom can under- 
take skilful alterations and remodelling. 
Fur Coats, Stoles and Trimmings in stock, Also 
made to order to own design. Estimates free. 
Part Exchange.-—MODERN FURS, Ltd., 61 
Berners Street, London, W.1. MUS. 4954. 


MES IN MANY COLOURS and top quality; 
Model Capestoles from 98 gns. Mink 
Ocelot, Persian Lamb, Dyed Ermine, Squirrel 
Coats from 100 gns. Part exchange if required. 
10% summer discount, all repairs, remodels, etc. 


—PALACE FURS, 124, Cromwell Road, 
Kensington, S.W.7. FRE. 0283. 
UCH SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing 


trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 


SHOE REPAIRS 


A REALLY exclusive repair for your shoes 
is obtainable at GALLOPS (Dept. C), 20, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. (KNI. 0769). Special- 
ists for Raynes, I. Miller, Bally, Ferragamo, 
Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


iw it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodic: 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by w. 


al is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
ay of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


| . AUCTIONS 


ISHING RIGHT 
in River Itchen 5 miles south of Winchester. 
| 530 YARDS SINGLE BANK 
| Auction November 10, 1960. 
5 Particulars from: 
| JAMES HARRIS & SON 
| Auctioneers, Winchester (Tel. 2355). 
| Ss. DEVON, MAIDENCOMBE 
2 miles Torquay Centre with lovely sea and 
coastal views. 
A MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 
|/2 rec. rooms, sun loggia, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 2 separate w.c.s, modern kitchen. 
|Double garage. About a third of an acre 
with small orchard. For sale privately or by 
~ Auction, November 9, 1960. 
WAYCOTTS 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay. Tel. 4333/25061. 
WILTSHIRE 
So the charming old Collegiate Town of 
arlborough. The valuable freehold Resi- 
dential Property 
“NEWLANDS” 
standing in its own grounds of some 2 acres, 
oyerlooking the College Playing Fields, 
possessing long and valuable road frontages 
and containing 3 reception rooms, billiards 
room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 garages 
and all main services. For sale by Auction at 
|Marlborough on October 26, 1960 (unless pre- 
jviously sold).—Particulars of Sale may be 
/obtained from Keary, Stokes & White, 
Solicitors, Chippenham, Wilts, or from the 
| Auctioneers: 
FARRANT, WIGHTMAN & PINNIGER 
Marlborough, Wilts and Market House, New- 
port Street, Swindon, Wilts. 
(Zel. Marborough 41, and Swindon 5151-2). 


FOR SALE 


A FINE COTTAGE facing village green 
at Stockbury Green, Kent. (35 miles 
London, 6 miles west of Sittingbourne.) 
Completely modernised and equipped with 
up-to-date fittings. Living room with 
(Claygate fireplace, sun lounge (or 2nd bed- 
room), well-equipped spacious kitchen, bed- 
room with fitted cupboard, bathroom and 
dressing room. Large garden. New brick 
garage. Ideal for retirement or week-end 
occupation. £2,975 freehold.—For details 
write, phone or call: ANDREWS & PARTNERS, 
/189-148, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
|Tel. REGent 3232. 

A HOME IN SOUTH BUCKS 

OR WEST MIDDX? 

Consult H. & B. LENO (H. A. LENO, 
W.R.S.H., 1. B. LENO, F.Y.1., A.F.S.) (Est. 1898), 
“OAK END ESTATE OFFICE,” GER- 
RARDS CROSS (Tel. 4211-2), and 192-3, 
(HIGH STREET, UXBRIDGE(Tel. 6456-7-8). 
\Open daily 9-6 and Saturday until 5. 
A PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 

SHIRE? Consult HBTHERINGTON AND 
SHORETT, F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
\8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 
““BARTONBURY,” CIRENCESTER, 
| GLOS. Ideal for Residential Hotel or 
| Guest House. Well Proportioned Rooms of 
Character all on 2 floors. Lounge hall, 2 
lounges, large dining room, office or bar, 
staff sitting and dining room, excellent 
domestic offices, cloakrooms, 14 bedrooms, 
(3 staff bedrooms and ample bathrooms. 
Outbuilding suitable several garages. Situ- 
ated adjacent to 2 main roads, Cirencester 
‘Park, polo grounds, in an area where un- 
|doubted demand exists for additional first 
jelass hotel accommodation. Charming 
) grounds 14 acres. Main services, central 
heating. Price £9,750 or near offer. (Photo- 
| graphs available.)—Sole Agents: JACKSON- 
Stops (Cirencester). Folio 17,220. 
| BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
| TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
|—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). ‘ 
Cor Ww - RD RIVER 

Dignified Family House, with 

annexe suitable servants wing. Headland 
Situation; 5 acres grounds. Magnificent 
panoramic sea views. Delightful garden and 
walled garden. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, etc. 
Annexe 2 bedrooms. £10,000 freehold.— 
—GuNntTon & EDWARDS, 8, Market Strand; 
and Port Navas, Falmouth. 


D D . Residential 
| Houses, Cottage and Farms for Sale.— 
|| gppy: J. GORDON VIOK, F.R.1.0.8., F.A.L., 


eumpton (Tek pie Devon. 
i an e We e or selec- 
|™ ted list of PROPHRTIES.—Rippon 
| Boswutt & Co., Exeter (rel. 59378). 
D R e ouses an arms. — Apply: 
10 


| KHARD, GREEN & MICHELMORH, 
82, Queen Street, Hxeter. 
Vi 1 A 
| SMALL.—Consult: Guy MICHELMORE 
| AND Co,, Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel, 76464/5). 
i wit. min. fast 
train service from Colchester. Country 
Houses and Cottages in delightful rolling 
| countryside including the Constable Country 
and the attractive mediwyal villages of the 
Essex/Suffolk Border. Also Smallholdings and 
| Farms over a wide area.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester. Tel. 73165 (4 lines). 
]RELAND. BATTERSBY & CO., FAL 
(Est, 1815), Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Sporting Properties and Residential Farms. 
‘JRELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small Stud 
Farms, etc. Sole agents for many.—HAmIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (EstaTHs) LTD., Dublin. 
LOVELY HOUSE with LIFT and wide 
views. £10,000. All modern, part sublet 
£156 p.a. 4 acres, 6 miles sea, 4 to shops. 
—Sonove, Stanford, Ashford, Kent. 
GUNNINGDALE. Flat, 3 rooms, modern 
kitchen, bathroom, sep. lavatory. Garage, 
. garden. Near shops, station. £3,500. Box 3224, 
Published e 
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elassified properties 


SOUTH DEVON. A very charming Coun- 
try Residence of character, in a quiet 

village. 2 rec., 4 bed., bath., kit., utility 
room. In good decorative repair and com- 
te modernised. Garage. Level garden. 

ain services, central heating. £3,950 free- 
hold.—WaAyocorTTs, House Agents, 5, Fleet 
Street, Torquay. 

STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD 
Mawnan, Falmouth, offer: 

SUPERB DEVON PERIOD HOUSE 
AND MODEL FARM -—-situated in delight- 
ful country, near sea, salmon and trout 
fishing and hunting. House, charming 
garden and model farm in first class order. 
Highly recommended. Ref. 2160. 

SUPERB BUNGALOW, with views 
over St. Ives Bay. Beautifully fitted. Labour 
saving in every respect. Attractive garden. 
Strongly recommended. Ref. 4202. 

SPLENDID BERKSHIRE, MAIN 
ROAD, FREE, FREEHOLD, AND 
FULLY LICENCED HOTEL. Well 
equipped; in good order and condition; 
ample scope to increase trade. Fishing in 
neighbourhood, easy access to London, the 
West, and main road to South Coast. 
Excellent parking space. Highly recom- 
mended. Ref. 5092. 

For full particulars of above and excellent 
further selection, apply to the Agents 
STOOKTON & PLUMSTEAD above. 
SUSSEX. Picturesque 200-year-old Cot- 

tage, skilfully modernised. Central heat- 
ing, super kitchen, 1-2 bathrooms, 4-5 bed- 
rooms (3 double, 1 single), 2 large reception 
rooms. Large garage. Well laid-out garden, 
easily maintained. 2 miles Chichester, 1 mile 
Bosham. Buses pass door. Immaculate con- 
dition. £9,000.—Box 3217. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


BATH/BEAUFORT/BERKELEY 
COUNTRY 

Model <Attested Dairy Farm, 103 acres. 

Ample substantial buildings. Attractive 

4-bed. House. Main water and electricity. 

Cottage. £18,000.—THH Farm & ESTATE 

BUREAU, Bath. (Tel. 3747). 

OLCHESTER STATION—vwithin 20 
minutes by car. GENTS GEORGIAN 

RESIDENTIAL MODEL FARMERY (22 

acres), With extensive views, rural sur- 

Toundings. Highly recom, Sale due to 

enforced retirement. £7,850 FREEHOLD.— 

Particulars from ©. M. STaANrorD & Son, 

Chartered Auctioneers, Colchester. Tel. 73165 

(Our ref. No. A.1093/8). 

JN THE HEART OF THE COTS- 

WOLDS, superb elevated position 7 
miles Cheltenham. Georgian Country 

House with 111 acres of farmland, Sub- 

stantial range of attested buildings, stabling, 

modernised cottage and staff flat. Price 
£13,000.—LHAR & LHAR, Promenade, Chel- 

tenham, Tel. 3548/3808. 

EMBROKESHIRE. Lying between 
Fishguard and Cardigan and overlooking 

Newport Bay, an attractive House with 

8 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom 

and 2 garages; surrounded by 310-acre 

home farm, now let to an excellent tenant. 

Also available 1,000 yards of fishing and 

37 acres of woodland. This small estate is 

offered as a unit and provides a first-class 

investment in an increasingly popular area. 

—T. EH. BLoIs BROOKE, F¥.L.A.8., Chartered 

Land Agent, 1, Castle Terrace, Narberth, 

Pembrokeshire, 

SCOTLAND - PERTHSHIRE 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
THE ABERFELDY ESTATE 
A desirable Residential, Agricultural and 
Sporting Estate of 500 acres situated on the 

outskirts of Aberfeldy. : 

Perth 32 miles, Edinburgh 80 miles. 

Glasgow 70 miles. 
comprises: ; 

(1) Eilean Riabhach House built in 1909, 
stands in 5 acres of wooded policies with- 
in the Burgh of Aberfeldy and contains: 
on ground floor: panelled hall, lounge, 
drawing room, library, dining room, 
cloakroom, kitchen and usual offices. 
On first floor; morning room, 3 suites 
each with bedroom, large dressing room 
and bathroom, 2 housemaids’ pantries 
and ample cupboard space, and on 
second floor: 3 servants’ rooms and box- 
room. Garage for 2 cars with chauffeur’s 
cottage adjoining. Mains electricity, gas, 
water and drainage. 

(2) The Stock Rearing Farms of Duntaylor, 
Duntuim and Dunsklag extending in all 
to approximately 200 acres arable and 

ermanent grass and 300 acres of good 

ill grazing. These farms are worked as a 
single unit and as such form an excellent 
Stock Rearing Farm. : 

(3) Salmon Fishing Rights on 2 miles of the 
River Tay from one bank together with 
the Shooting Rights over the farms. 
Feuing land: timber, hill land ideal for 
re-afforestation. Gross annual value, 
£331 5s. Stipend £9 56s. 11d. Feuduty 
£1 18s. For Sale with vacant possession 
to whole subjects at November 28, 1960. 

For further particulars and cards to view, 

apply to Sole Agents: W. FINLAYSON, 

Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, 

Estate Office, Aberfeldy. Tel. 234-5. 

SS 


MORTGAGES 


BUSINESSES AND HOTELS 


For Sale 


BOURNEMOUTH. 19-bedrmd. sea front 

Hotel. Frhd. Modern. £16,000. Box 3204. 

SOMERSET—IN MARKET TOWN 

Service and Filling Station with living 
accommodation. 38 pumps, adequate fore- 
court. Large workshops.—Full particulars 
apply: KING Mings & Co., 25, Market Place, 
Wells, Somerset. Tel. 3002-3. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


For Sale 


Nort NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Valuable Freehold Building Land for 
Sale in rapidly expanding area. 9 acres, with 
planning permission to erect 35 houses on 5 
acres. Vacant possession. £12,000 o.n.o.— 
Box 3220. 
ST: GEORGES HILL, Weybridge (27 
mins. Waterloo). 3 outstanding, superbly 
wooded, 1}-acre building sites for sale on this 
most exclusive private estate. Unique accessi- 
bility with complete seclusion.—Box 3194. 


Wanted 


LAND WANTED for residential or com- 
mercial development. Property should be 

situated in good location with satisfactory 

travelling facilities.—Reply, Box 2779. 


TO LET 


See also “‘ Holiday and Residential 
Accommodation.” page 950. 


Unfurnished 


“BLAG COURT,” HOVE. New block of 
Luxury Flats in premier position 
immediately overlooking the sea. To Let 
unfurnished at rentals from £450-£600 per 
annum, including central heating, lift and 
porter services. Flats open for inspection 
daily.—Full details from Sole Agents: 
GRAVES, SON & PILCHER, Chartered Sur- 
veyors, 51, Old Steyne, Brighton. Tel. 24211. 
OR THOSE WHO WANT PEACE and 
comfort in beautiful South Shropshire at 
the right price, with access to 30 acres of 
superb grounds on ancestral estate. To let 
unfurnished, _ self-contained, completely 
modern flats from £3 per week exclusive. 
Especially suitable for those about to retire, 
business executives, etc. Also charming 
small house. Leases by arrangement, no 
premium. Garage available-—Apply Box 
858, Dorland Advertising Limited, 28 Hay- 
market, London, 8.W.1 
Te BE LET UNFURNISHED on 5-year 
lease. Thatched Elizabethan Farmhouse, 
4 )beds. and modern conveniences, with 
exceptional established shrub and herbace- 
ous garden of 1 acre with fine collection of 
old roses. Main water and electricity. Tele- 
phone. In quiet rural surroundings 5 miles 
from Bournemouth. Keen gardener required 
as tenant at £350 per annum.—Apply: 
WooLuby & WALLIS, Chartered Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents, Ringwood (Tel. 1141-2). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


BENTALLS LTD., Kingston-on-Thames 
1001. Removals to any part of Britain 
or overseas. Storage in modern depository. 
HARRODS LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel. 
RiVerside 6615.) 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel, 28371). 
HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS|ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL 
104, free on request.—Pirrt & Scott, LTD., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 
OVERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 
effects packed and forwarded by PICK- 
FORDS, removers and storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office, 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 
(Tel. CAN. 4444.) 
W2BRING & GILLOW. Unrivalled 
service. Specialists in foreign removals 
to all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free.—164 Oxford Street, London 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 148, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 26877). 


PROPERTY 
RESTORATIONS 


ENOVATIONS, modernisations, con- 

versions and interior decorations to 
eriod houses throughout the country. 
Rither advice given to owners or work 
carried out under personal supervision with 
own experienced men, Estimates given free, 
no obligations. —CABALTON LTD., 37, Halsey 
Street, London, 8.W.3. Knightsbridge 7294. 
—— 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


ORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 

let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLAOK Storr & Co., LTD., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


NEWNES, LTD., Tower House, 
ntered as second class matter at the 


DEMOLITION by “Watch it Come 
Down,” Syp BisHop & Sons, LTD., 
“Acrefare,” Sundridge Avenue, Bromley, 


Kent. Tel. RAV. 1400. 


951 
WANTED 


CHARACTER HOUSE with 50 acres 
more or less for horses. 5/7 bedroom size 
and stabling an additional asset. Hants, 
Wilts, Dorset, Oxon areas. Will improve if 
necessary. Retained agents: DREWEATT 
Watson & BARTON, Newbury. 
HoOuUSsEs WANTED in all parts of Surrey 
_ Kent and Sussex. Many active buyers 
waiting for good quality properties between 
£5,000 and £10,000. Please telephone Wall- 
ington 5577.—Moorn & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Usual commission required. 
JNVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 
_ types of property, including castle, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 
SELLING YOUR COUNTRY HOUSE? 
“ Consult F. L. Merozr & Co., the Special- 
ist Agents, 66/68, Haymarket, S.W.1. Tel. 
WHltehall 7761. They will inspect, value 
and photograph suitable properties without 


charge. Usual commission terms. Please 
quote this magazine. 
DIRECTORY 


BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
—Agents: Staines & Co. (Est. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 
BOGNOR REQIS, Aldwick, Middleton 
and West Sussex areas, A wide selection 
of houses and bungalows for sale and a 
choice selection sent to meet applicants’ 
particular requirements.—Apply: BARRY J. 
MISHON, Valuer, Surveyor, House and Estate 
Agent, 48, Aldwick Road, Bognor Regis. 
Tel. Bognor 2018. 
OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts.—Hobpss & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 


Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194), 
DEVON. Brixham, Paignton, Torquay, 


sea, moor and country districts.— 
Details from TuckmrRS, 77, Torquay Road, 
Paignton (Tel. 59024). 
DORSET AND SOMERSET. PrTER 
SHERSTON & WyYLAM, Sherborne (661/2). 
Properties of character, surveys, valuations. 
EXETER AND DISTRICT. ANDREW 
REDFERN, F.A.I., 31, Princesshay, Exeter. 
Properties all types. Surveys. Valuations. 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD.— 
Specialists in the small Period Country 
House. Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 
H{ENLEY-ON-THAMES. J. CHAMBERS 
AND ©O., 17, Hart Street. Est. 1846. 
Tel. 71 and 1510. 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8. 
TAYLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
JERSEY, C.1.—VARDON & CO., House and 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for all 
types of property and investments. 
ERSEY.—F. Ln Gauiais & Sons, old Bst. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 
ERSEY.—HAmMpPTON & SONS (JERSEY), 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
(Tel. Central 20358). 
[EEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
—MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 
M!D/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET] 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 
and country Properties, Business, Farms and 
Smallholdings.—For details: KIn@ Mins 
AND O©0., F.A.1., Wells (3002/8). 
ORTHANTS AND S. WARWICKS. 
For Farms, Town and Country Proper- 
ties: Merry, Sons & Co. Lrp., 9, Fish 
Street, Northampton (Tel. 136). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.— For 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TAyLor & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
SOUTH DEVON.—For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—ER10 LLOYD & Co., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (and at Paignton). 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JaRvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ists in high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties. — WAYCcOrts, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
Toray, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.I., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 
UNBRIDGE WELLS, midway London 
and Sea. One of Britain’s sunniest inland 
resorts.—BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 
27/29, High St., Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


OUTH OF FRANCE: ITALY: 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properties, 
land and investments for sale.—Apply: 
BaRRY J. MisHON (Valuer, Surveyor, 
House and Estate Agent), 43, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis, Tel. Bognor Regis 2018. 
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